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PREFACE 


Five and ten years ago, when myself and my colleagues were put 
bdiind the iron bars of the Hindalga Prison as Congress detenues* 
I received the first glimpses of the glory of Karnataka in the past*. 
Karnataka really held an eminent position in world culture. Whereas 
the beginnings of the land of Karnataka can be traced to the early 
geological period, those of the early man reach the precincts of pre¬ 
historic times. In fact the first ancestor of the Dolichocephalic race 
seems to have originated in the Deccan plateau. It was froln 
this land that this race travelled towards the Nor,them India, and to 
the far off countries like Egypt, Sumer, Iberia and other parts of th^ 
world. In our opinion a careful investigation by archaeologists in 
this direction shall definitely bear fruitful results and show how 
Karnataka was directly connected with the early civilizations of 
Mohenjo Daro, Egypt, Sumer, Iberia and Ireland. 

As in the proto-historic period, Karnataka has built rich and 
masterly traditions in the field of art and architecture, polity and 
economy, religion and philosophy and other allied branches of culture 
during the later periods of history. The early history of the 
Mauryas, Satavahanas, Cutus, Kadambas, Gangas of Talkad, Calukyasl 
Rastrakutas, Hoysalas, Yadavas and the Rayas of Vijayanagara fully 
indicate this. We have dealt here with the ancient and medieva» 
periods alone. 

If we look at the map of Karnataka we find that during the 
different periods of history, the Kannada rulers had under their suze¬ 
rainty the Malavas, La^ (Gurjars) and the three Maharastrakas 
in the North and almost all the non-Kannada dynasties in the South. 
It is also worth noting that, in spite of this, these provinces made 
sincere efforts towards the building op of their own empires in the 
domain of culture. 

Karnataka stands divided today. In fact the Kannada Districts 
of the Bombay {Residency, Mysore and Coorg, part of the Nizam’s 
Dominions and of the otbar States in the Deccan, and the Districts 
of Bdlary and Mangalore of the Madras Presidency are still capable 
qI bmng brought with a great faplity nutter a United Karnataka* ^ 
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CHAPTER I 


PREHISTORIC AND ANCIENT KARNATAKA 

Introductory—Modern Karnataka—Geology'*Palaeolithic, Neolithic^ 
Chaleolithic and Iron Ages—Dolmens and Cairns—Daksi^patha, Mohenjo* 
Daro and other countries—Hgvedic period and after. 

I Introductory 

Karnataka has had a long and glorious past. Like some of 
the other countries of the world, we see in this province and its 
neighbourhood the working of the Early Man, who created a^life 
for himself here, and travelled northwards up to the foot of the 
Himalayas, after the retreating of the great ice-sheet. Nay, we 
even find that the rock-system, which is called as Dharwarian, is 
said to be existing since the beginnings of the early geological period. 
And after the passage of the different geological periods, the Early 
Man is said to have made his appearance here. In our opinion, it 
was this early man, who must have been the ancestor of the makers 
of the Mohenjo-Daro civilization. The early designation of these 
people is still unknown to history. They were known as Dravidians 
later on in the Western hemisphere, and still later on in the Eastern, 
as the connotation Panca-Dravidas would indicate it. The people 
of Karnataka took part in the great Bharata war. And after a 
glorious epoch of the Satakarni rulers, Karnataka enjoyed a unique 
and solemn glory for a period of over one thousand years under the 
rulership of the vigorous dynasties of the Kadambas, the Gahgas, the 
Calukyas, the Rastrakutas, the Seunas of Deogiri, the Hoysalas, the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara and others. In all these different periods* 
Karnataka has maintained a noble outlook for all the centuries 
to come in the various branches of culture. During this period, 
it has reared the three of the prominent schools of Indian philosophy, 
namely, those of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. The tenet of 
Basava again has shown the most wonderful reformist inclinations in 
the field of religion and philosophy. In all these centuries Karnataka 
has created a unique position for herself in the history of the world, 
• by fostering masterly traditions in the field of polity, socio-economic 
organization, education, art and architecture, and others. 
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CULTURAL HISTORY OF KARNATAKA 


The entire history of Karnajaka can be divided into four periods: 
(1) Pre-and Proto-historic Period; (2) Ancient Period; (3) Medieval 
Period; and. finally, (4) Modern period The Periods are generally 
of an overlapping nature and no definite line of demarcation could be 
drawn between each other. We are here mainly concerned with the 
first tfanse periods only. 

II Modem Karnataka 

In the opinion of the wise men of Karnataka to-day the tract of 
the Kannada speaking people stretches itself between latitudes 1T N 
and 19^ N, and longitudes 74® E and 78° E, thus covering an area of 
65,000 sq. miles, its maximum from North to South being 500 miles, 
and from East to West 250 miles. It has now Mabarastra in the 
North, Andhra and Tamil-nadu in the East and the South, and 
Kerala and the Arabian sea in the South-West. The three natural 
divisions of Karnataka are: (I) The coastal plain; (2) The region of 
the Western Ghats; and (3) The plains designated as Bailusimt in 
Kannada. The main rivers situated in Karnataka are : the Krsna. 
the Bhima, the TungabhadrA and the KAverl. The water-falls of Ger- 
soppa, Uncbali (or Lushington Falls), the Lalgali, the Magoda, the 
GokAk, the Sivasamudra and the Pykara are well-known. The highest 
mountain peaks existing here can be described as: the Sahyadri 
‘(with an average of 3000 ft. above sea-level), the Baba-budangiri 
(6414 ft), Kuduremukha ( 6215 ft.), Mullyangiri (6317 ft.), the 
Doddabetta—the highest peak on the Nilgiris ( 8642ft.), consis¬ 
ting of health resorts like Otacamund and Connoor. The main 
soils of KarnAtaka are black and red, suited for rice, jwari, wheat, 
pulses, ragi, oil-seeds, gingelly, saf-flower, cotton, sugar-cane, coffee, 
tea, tobacco and betel-nut. It is rich in its mineral wealth 
there being ores of gold, iron, manganese, chrome, pirites, mica, 
asbesters etc., and the building stone, clay, slate, granite, marble and 
lime-stones. The main forest-products are the sandal-wood, teak 
and bamboo. The Amrtmahal bulls and the elephants of Mysore 
are of historic fame. 

Ill Geology 

Emitieiit igedogtsts have maintained the extstasice of a Mesozoic 
Indo-Alrican-Austtalisui continent-—the sepaxation of which took 
place in early Tertiary times* Thus in Goodavana tisnes-tbe above 
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period being so designated—India. Africa. Anstxidia and . possibly 
South America had a closer contact permitting of a commingling of 
plants and land animals. This Gondavana system ms bas&l on the 
Dhar war rocks* 

The Dharwar system of rocks is of hoary antiquity belonging to 
the most primitive era of geology i.e. the Archaeon. These rotks 
are rich in minerals like iron, manganese, chromium, copper, gold, 
lead, gems and semi-precious stones. The iron ores in the Central 
Provinces and Bellary, copper ores in Singbhum, and gold in the 
quartz are instances to the point. These foundation rocks ^have 
spread themselves to a large extent in the Deccan Peninsula, Raj- 
putana and partly Himalayas. 

The Deccan trap is characterized by the erruptive activity which 
took place just during the period of the close of the Mesozoic and the 
opening of the Cainozoic era. It is described that the great lava- 
flows which make by far the chief part of this formation, constitute 
the plateau of the Deccan, connecting all other rocks over an area of 
200,000 sq. miles, filling up the old river valleys, and levelling the 
surface of the country. The Satpura outliers, the Sahyadri Range, the 
Girnar and Pawagad hills, and seven-eighth of the area of Kathiawar^ 
now centres of peaceful industry and agriculture, are merely the few 
weathered remnants of that volcanic deposit cut out by the denuding 
agents from the vast plateau of lava-flows, known in geology as the 
Deccan trap series.’^ 

The end of the Nummulitic period of the Tertiary era marks the 
advent of a new period which caused a complete severance between 
India and Africa. The Arabian Sea and the Himalayas make their 
appearance. The early growth of vegetation, reptiles and then bigger 
animals make place for the Early Man and his associates in the 
Post-Tertiary period. It is also worth noting that the Chellean 
and Acheulian tools in the Narmada Valley are found in 
association with the middle Pleistocene fauna—Elephas Namadicus 
and Hippopotamus. This evidently marks the period of transition. 

IV Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic and Iron AgpB 

Like the North of India, Karnataka also seems to have passed 
through the Palaeolithic, Neolithic. Chalcolithic and the Iron Ages* 

1, Munshi, The Glory that was Guiiara*de5a^ I, p. 9, 
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mpBcdvely* Whereas the Palseolitbic and the Neolithic are com* 
mos phases is early'civilization, the Bronze (as in Europe) or the 
Copper Age-(as iH'Moheajo-^Daro) sometimes preceded the Iron 
Age« At Maski and Chandravalli we find the close assoGtatlon 
of copper implements and the microliths. This age of copper 
is designated as Chalcolitbic. From the process of chipping hard 
flints in Palaeolithic times, the Early Man learnt the art of grinding 
and polishing in the Neolithic period. Eminent geologists maintain 
that a long period must have intervened between the Palaeolithic 
and the Neolithic times. Bruce Foote has pointed out that the 
Palaeolithic finds were found deposited in the region of the banks of 
Saoarmati, at a depth of 200 ft. deeper than those of the Neolithic 
period. KarnaUka has still to make a vast progress in this direction* 

The recent discoveries made by Dr. Sankalia are capable of 
throwing a wonderful light on the history of the Early Man—from 
the point of view of both Anthropology and Sociology. Before this 
Bruce Foote and others have already done the spade work in this 
direction Their results may here he summarized first. 

Hie earliest-implements of man were discovered in the Chingle** 
put District by Bruce Foote (Nos. 2204, 7, 8, 9 of Foote collection 
itt'the Madras Museum), and later by Cammaide, Krishnaswamy 
and^Mainlay, in other parts of the Madras Presidency.^ 

Exactly similar implements were found by Foote in the bed of 
the Sabarmati river near Sadolia and Pedhamli, both of which are 
floated in the Vijapur TAluka of the Baroda State. The specimen 
No. 3248 from Kot-sadoliat and No. 3306 from Pedhamli are band 
axes. No. 3247 from Sadolia is a flake. The hand-axe discovered 
At Sadolia is shaped (7" x 4"), and made out of a coarse, gritty 
pinkish white quartzite pebble’. Tbe other at PedhAmli js 'oval 

3^), made out of coarse, gritty quartzite’. 

All the above implements have the same kind of 'butt-end 
straight or oblique, sharp-edge’; and the use of 'step-technique’ is 
evident in all cases.* 

1. Antiquity, IV, 1930, 327 £f; and Fig. 3. Pre-historic Man Round 
lAadras, 1938, pi. \V\Jt>umal of the Madras Geographical kssocia- 
tiOHi Xin, pp. 38-90. 

Z, Manibi, op, oit., p, 19. 
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As Dr. Sankalta has pomted out» ths ovito itaiidiBxes (Nes. 
1064/39,1066/39, and 1069/39) and the cteawr No. :1069/23 from 
Africa (all these are kept in the Madias Musemn), bear esaaily 
similar features as the above-a fact, which mtumliy supports 
the conclusion reached by scholars in regard to the Oiose 
cultural contact between India and Africa in the early period.^ 

Cogfgin Brown has described many of the cleavers bbtained on 
Malaprabhfi and its tributaries.^ The specimen from Bijapur ( No. 
2898, placed in the Madras Museum ) is ‘a pointed ovate vnth 
wavy edge over 8” in length and of bufF-colourcd quartzite, restmb. 
Hog a similar implement from South Africa; and No. 2896 is an ovate 
hand-axe, about 5j[’* in length.’ 

It is worth noting that some of the early types of the Chellean 
and the late Acheulean cordate or pyriform band-axes found at 
Chauntra, on the banks of the Sohan in the Punjab, are said to 
bear a dose similarity with the early band-axe technique of 
Madras.* Further, the Godavari also has provided us with the 
pre-historic implements at both the extremities 6f its upper reaches. 

A study of the microliths obtained in the various parts of the 
Daksinapatha is very interesting. Beautiful microliths of chaIce<lKmy. 
agate and carnelian were obtained in association with poUety»seBl, 
beads, etc. at Mask!, in the Hyderabad State.* At Roppa (near 
Brahmagiri, Mysore State) the microliths began to be found in 
association with painted and polished pottery between layers 
at a depth of 5’ and 8i’ respectively. The pottery found 
beneath the lower layer was rather coarw. Therefore itiis pointed 
oat that this must belong to the 'early neolithic-rotcrolUbic cnllnie, 
parallel to the Campignian of France.*® 

Gujarat has provided us with very important finds. Bruce 
Foote found pieces of broken pottery and microliths all over the vAlley« 

1~ Ibid. 

2. Catalogue of Pre-historic and ProUhhistorio Aniiqiniiea in the 
Indian Museum, Co\cniio,j 49 57 (Nos. 204,212.227;22e469), 

3. De Terra and Patterson, The lee Age and other Asseeiaied Human 
Cultures*, Munthi, op. cit,, p. 20. 

4. AR, AD. Nizam’s'Dominions, 1939, 16. 

5. M. H. Krishna, ’Presidential Kddvoss\ Seat ton 61 Anthropology ^ 
29th Science Congress, Baroda, 1942, 23*26. 
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ifd SthmxxBXlt Watraki Otsang* Hiran, Tapti and other rivers; and 
smalKpigmy tools, potsherds, beads, chank-shell and pieces of bronze 
biy^es in Amreli Taluka of the Baroda State in Kathia'var. 
The n^icrolithe detained in Gujarat are made out of agate, camelian 
chert, jasp^, quartz (milky, at times, limpid or crystalX less 
frequently blood-green, or, amazon stone. These implements consist 
of rectangular, or similarly shaped long blades, crescents or Innates, 
^ra^er-discs, cores or nodules.* Foote observes that the tools and 
pot^sherds belong to the Neolithic Age, and Iron slags to that of 
the Iron. 

- ~^The remains of pottery found at Amri, on the right bank of 
the Indus, and at Khijaria, Tappa and Dhalkania possess similar 
features* The similarity of the *black-on-red’ pottery,, terra-cotta 
^kas ^Ch found in these regions is a feature of great importance. 
This shows how all these centres of civilization were working in close 
association in days of yore. The Mohenjo-Daro people also might 
^ve made an easy use of the amazon stone either from the Nilgiris 
or from the region of the Sabmrmati. 

.The important discoveries made by Dr. Sankalia deserve a 
special mention here. We have already summarized part of his 
discoveries above.* But the third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition 
headed by this great scholar have been able to discover five 
Afferent skulls-one of them being that of a female, at Langhnaj in 
Gujaratu!* : They found in this area mammal bones-vertibrae of fish 
and innuniei:iBd>le pieces of the swi^t water-tortoise (Trionirx Gange* 
I>r. Sankalia opines that, the degree of fossilization of the 
buntan and animal remains seems to be the same and they appear to be 
contemporary, and that the finds depict a purely hunting culture, 
tba animals hunted being pigs, goats, deer, horses, etc.^ Mrs. 

Iravati Karve's remarks are significant in this connection: 'The 
height, the slenderness of the bones, smallness of the joints, the 
relatively very long lower arms, the dolicho-cephaly, the well developed 

X, Maoshi, Th€ Glory that x»os Gurjara^deia^ I, pp. 23*24, 

Zt .Sankalia, Ifwestigalion inlo Prohistoric Archaeology oi Gujarat^ 
Baroda. 1944. 

3. Sankalia, Preliminary Report on the Third Gujarat Expedition, 
Bombay, 1945. 

4. Ibid, p. 5. 
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occipital regioo, the very slightly negroid appearance erf one of the 
skulls, as also the smallness of the pelvic bones would suggest, at the 
present stage of inquiry, that the skeletons show Hamitic Negroid 
characteristics and are of peoide akin to those of the north-east of 
Africa and perhaps to proto«Egyptian.’^ 

V Dolmens and Cairns 

A study of the Megalithic tombs in Karn&taka is of special 
interest to a student of prehistory. The early burial systems arei 
differently designated as Barrow. Tumuli. Cromlech, Dolmen, Cairn 
Kistvaen and Menhir. These are spread over the different provinfces 
of India: Karnataka, the extreme Southern parts. Maharastra, 
Orissa and Assam* Outside India they are spread over the whole 
:^ne of Japan, Iberia ( the present Spain ), Portugal, England and 
Ireland, in brief, from the Mediterranean to Scandinavia. 

The Cromlechs were discovered on the sites of Jiwaraji* near 
Farozabad, near Bhima, on the Nilgiri Hills, on the Mailgherry 
Hills, at a place about thirty miles south of Ooxoor, at Nalkenary in 
Malbar, Ungadapoor and Mungary near Vellore, and in the forests 
of Orissa.® Kitt’s Cooty House near Aylesford in Kent and those 
found in Brittany or at Plas Newydd in Anglesea are of the same 
type. The Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs are described as exist¬ 
ing in England and Wales, 'frequently occurring in those places most 
favoured by the Druids.** Like the holed Domens in England 

1. Ihid, p. 14. 

2. Meadows Taylor, 'Ancient Remains at the Village of Jiwaraji etc, 
/. B. B. R.A.S., IV. 

3. Ihid* They are defined by him as: 

(1) Cromlechs, or Stone Moles, are constructed with three flat stones or 
slates, placed edgeways in the ground enclosing three sides of a sqnare or 
parallelogram, as supports or walls, with one at the top as a cover usually the 
north or north west. There is also a flooring of slabs. 

(2) Cairns and Barrows ; Consist of circles of large stones, sometimes single, 
sometimes doable, enclosing a space under which is a grave or graves, as stone 
chest or chests In which bodies or sometimes fnneral nrns have been deposited. 
They are of two kinds: those containing nrns filled with human ashes, bones 
and charcoal; and, (2) the other in which bodies have been interred without 
urns, filled with ash and charcoal, but accompanied by rude Images, arms^ 
earthen, iron and brass utensils, and the like, 

4. Ibid, 
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France and Germany they were rIso discovered at Adicbanallur 
in the Tinnevelly District. The skulls obtained therein are of 
special interest. And as Huxley points outi they show a 
contact between the £gyptiao« Dravidian and Australoid raoes.^ 

The closed Cromlechs or Dolmens discovered on the Nilgiri Hills 
have provided us with unique features of their own. ‘A number ot 
weapons and implements were discovered embedded in a thick layer 
of charcoal in a stone circle between Goonoor and Kartari on the 
Nilgiri. Further, a miniature buffalo's head of hard baked clay, a 
human head of the size of a lime, of the same, the hair being repre- 
sentad by little dotted rings and a small sickle*shaped iron knife 
were unearthed in a Cairn at Kotagiri*. Sometimes there are many 
cells in these Cromlechs. The closed Dolmens were discovered in the 
forests and hilKslopes of the Deccan and Telugu Districts of the 
Krsna, Godavari, Karnul and Anantpur, and half-closed Dolmens in 
large groups in the hilly forests particularly in the Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Belgaum Districts. 

The Mysore and Coorg variety of Dolmens present another 
feature before us. Being either below the ground level or above the 
surface of the land, they are generally surrounded by a symmetrical 
circle of boulders half-imbedded in the ground, while the dwellings 
have in the place of the imbedded boulders, traces of a sort of com¬ 
pound walls of vertical slabs. They were discovered in Coorg, in the 
Mysore side of the Kaverl, at Honnavar, Pugamve, Hungund and 
Honnalli. Sometimes there are two chambers in the same compart, 
meat divided by a partition stone. They are also sometimes in groups 
of two to four or of six to seven as is the case on the Puluey Hills, 
Dr. M. H. Krishna observes that, the prehistoric Iron Age Crom¬ 
lechs at .Honnavar and Pugamve suggest that their authors were 
ancient gold miners as the names of the places indicate the existence 
of gold mines in the ancient period.* 

The Pandu Kolis of Malabar ‘are chambers purposely excavated 
in the rock below the surface, generally in the laierile which 

1. Huxley, *The Geographical Distributiouof the chief Modificationsef 
Man-kiud, 280. cf. Pauchamukhi, 'Dolment aad Cairns in Kamataka' 
Journal of the University of Bombay., XIV, Pt IV, p, 23. 

2. cf. Panchamukhi, 0 ^. p« 3^, 
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abounds in that Distriott with a circle of stonee buried from one to 
four feet/ They are also desigrnated as Kodey Kails or Topie 
KaU$. 

Next in importance are the Cairns at Raigir in the Hyderabad 
State, in the old fort area of Machnur, near two miles from Brahma- 
purl in the Pa^dharpur Taluka of the Sholapur District, Cromlechs 
and Dolmens in the Raichur and Gulbarga Districts, Cairn and 
Cromlech located side by side at the site of Gacchi Baole, near 
Golconda in the Atraf-i-Baldah District; and Cairns at Agadi in the 
Haveri Taluka of the Dharwar District. There are about one hundred 
Dolmens or properly speaking 'Cromlechs’ at Konnur ( Belgaum 
District). They are situated on the slope of the bills and are 
designated as Pdndavara-tnane (house of Pandavas), or guhe 
{cave ), or Monisa-phadi or Munivasa-phadi (^/tade=rock-shelters) 
or Tdpasi-maradi ( mounds for ascetics). They are partly buried 
underground. Those which are fully on the surface are the ones 
discovered on the RarnatTrtha Hill near Badami, on the Hills near 
Aihole, on the slope of the hill near Bachingud, at Motebennur 
near Byadgi, and on the hills at Koppal near Gadag. 

A study of the Dolmens in Karnataka and other parts of India 
should really act as a revelation in the field of research. The excava¬ 
tions carried on by Dr. Sankalia at Langhnaj, if pursued with greater 
zeal, should really help us in finding out the home of ihe early math 
This early man seems to have borne similar features with those of the 
proto-Egyptian, who had also formed the habil; of tomb-building. As 
geology helps us in assuming the existence of the early man in the 
Deccan trap, it is not impossible that this man must have acted as 
the maker of the Mohenjo-Daro civilization later on. The Dravidi* 
ans need not have arrived in India from abroad as some scholars 
assume it. 

It has been pointed out that the several signs of Mobenjo- 
Daro script are found in the prehistoric pottery of the Tinnevelly 
District, in rock-inscriptions in the Nilgiris, and tombs in the Hydera* 
bad.^ Thus they show a contact of these people with those 

1 Heras, 'New Light on the Mohenjo-Daro Riddle/ The New Review i 
July, 1936, p. 7. 
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in Central Asia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, Sergi observes that, *Tbe 
characters called Phoenician are only a derived form of the alphabet 
ti-form signs that appeared during prehistoric times in Africa,, in the 
lifediterranean and in Western Europe.* 

The Megalithic tombs contain objects like urns of good strong 
pottery, knives, spear-heads, brass-cups, beads, bells^ etc. The objects 
may belong to different ages. The fine bronze vases and other orna¬ 
mental objects discovered in the tombs on the Nilgiris prove an 
extensive sea-borne trade. The discovery of the oblong terra-cotta 
sarcophagi standing on short legs in the tombs at Paliavaram and 
other places show a keen contact between India, Babylon and Assyria 
in ancient times. 

One may naturally ask, where did this idea of Dolmen-building 
actually originate ? As we have expressed above, it must have first 
arisen in South India alone. The ^atapatha-Brahmana refers to the 
round burial mounds (pariman<^alani smasanani) of the Asuras in 
the eastern and other directions (evidently southern).^ The Maha- 
bharata refers to the early spread of the Edukas throughout the world 
on the advent of Kaliyuga.*. The expression ecluka is evidently 
derived according to Kittel from the Dravidian root, elu, *bone*. This 
was also the ancestor of the later Stupa. Thus the above evidence, 
as read with what has been said by Kittel, really proves the 
South Indian origin of Dolmen-building. The system prevailing 
among the Druids —who are always referred to in the literature of 
the West, is another important proof in this connection. 

VI The Gombijudda Hill and Cinder-Mounds 

Mr. Panchamukhi has pointed out two instances from Karnataka 
In this connection. He observes that, the following finds were 
discovered at Herekal, situated on the northern bank of the Obato- 
prabba (Bijapur District): Conch-shells cut to diflferent sizes to 
prepare various kinds of ornaments, beads, toy articles, etc; peculiar 
two legged stone stands; broken pieces of conch-shells, shell and 
glass bangles and ornaments, and pieces of red painted polished 
pottery with lines of punched dots on the skirt the red surface 
showing in a case or two diagrams in white streaks the back of It 
^ 1. S*atapaiha Brahmandt 13.8,2,1. 

2. For a fuller dexription C£. infra under AH and Arohiteoture. 
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having a thick black slip.^ The last finds are similar to those 
discovered at Maski« Brahmagiri and Chandravalli* 

The next important discovery is the linear carvings and drawings 
on the rocky slopes of the western, north-western, and eastern parts 
of the hill designated as Gombigudck ( Hill of pictures, situated 
between Asangl and Kulhalli. These linear drawings cut i*’ deep 
consist of the figures of fighting bulls with prominent humps and 
long pointed horns, men, camels with rider, mounted elephant, deer> 
antelope, palanquin-bearers.® Mr. Fawcett, while speaking of those 
on the Kappagallu Hill, observes, ‘Oxen with prominent humps and 
very long horns, different in type to the existing breeds, are the 
favourite subjects of these pictures; but representations of men and 
women (always naked) are frequent, dogs, antelopes, deer, leopards, 
elephants and peacocks also appear. Some few of the pictures clearly 
distinguishable from the others are modern in origin but it seems 
permissible to conjecture that the remainder are connected with 
prehistoric settlement.*^ It should be noted that there are similar 
isolated finds at Singhanpur in the Raighar State of the Eastern 
States Agency, the Attock District of the Punjab and Edekal caves 
in Malabar. 

Further there are the discoveries of ‘pigmy fiints’-being the 
memorials of the survivors of palaeolithic men, the cinder-mound at 
Budiguntha being the result of the wholesale holocausts of animals, 
and implements of the Neolithic period-polished on gneiss-rocks, 
and wheel-made pottery, stone beads and pieces of haematite for the 
manufacture of pigment. 

VII Daksinapatha, Mohenjo-Daro and other Countries 

The recent discoveries in the Indus Valley sites have thrown a 
wonderful light on the early civilization of the Indians in the Chaleo* 
lithic period. The finds obtained there show a close cultural simi¬ 
larity between India and the other parts of Asia and Europe* 
Father Heras has pointed out; ‘we find Minei in the Yemen corner of 
the Arabian Peninsula (Strabo) and the Minias in Boetia, Northern 

1, Panchamukhi, Annual Report of the Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province, 1941, pp. 21-22. 

2, Ibid. 

3, Madras District Gazetteer, Bellary, p. 234. 
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thA AAeiAnt tbldfiite ot the antieet Mitias of lodia^ 
and there are reasoh^ to state that the Sumeriahs of Mesoootamiat 
of ancient Egyptians, Hittites of Syna» the Phoenicians, the Mino- 
ans of Crete aOd Mycaeneans of the continent^ the Etruscans of Italy 
and the Iberians of Spain were but off-shoots of the great Proto- 
Indian family* They even travelled from Spain to far-off Ireland.*!^ 

That the early Sumerians were in direct contact with the people 
of Dakstnapatha is proved by a cylindrical seal kept in the Museum 
Of Nagpur.” It represents the standing figure of a god and goddess* 
Rev* HerAs observes that it belongs lo the third dynasty of Ur.* The 
seal is set in an artistic gold handle representing two snakes. 

However, there seems to have been a keener contact between 
Mohenjo-Daro and Daksinapatha including Karnataka. The Indus 
Valley people seem to have made use of the Amazon stone from the 
Nilgiris and the region of the Sabarmati. The Chalcolithic period 
was a common feature of both the North and the South. The green 
stone required for the beautiful cup discovered at Mohetjo-Daro was 
taken from Mysore. The signs on pottery obtained in the South 
and on the rocks on Gombigudda hill bear close similarity with those 
of the Mohenjo-Daro. 

of afl the inscriptional and other Arcliaeological data at our 
disposal point to tbe same fact. 

Some of tbe seals found in the Indus Valley sites bear the repre¬ 
sentation of the three-faced figure of ^iva seated in a yogte 
posture.* As Sir John Marshall has pointed out, the images of 
the three-faced figure of ^iva are found in the temples of DevSngatta 
near Mount Abtt^ at Mnlcheri, near Kavnti Joakkam in the North 
Arcot District, near the Gok&k falls in the Belgaum District, at 
Chitagarh in Udaipur State, and, according to Gopinatha Rao (the 
Mahesamurti) at Elephanta.* An image of ^iva similar to that 
of the one at Elephanta is recently discovered near Th&na District 
(Bombay Presidency). 

1. Heras, Ms* 

2. Nagpur Numismatic Supplement, XXIV, No. 140. 

5. HeTas, itfs. 

4. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the fndMS ^late Xll, 

No, 17. 

5. Ihid, p. 53. 
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Tha origin of soma of tha tritaes of Southern India could be 
traced to th^ Mohenjo-Daro period t.eu the Minas or Matsyas« the 
Nagas, the Abiucas. the Mahi^ikas, the Ajas {or Hattikacas as 
Mr. S. B. Joshi points out X and the Vanaras or Kodagus. We shall 
sutnmarize their activities in Ksuin&taka briefly. 

The various inscriptions and representations on the Mohenjo- 
Daro seals reveal the cult of the fish-God and the doings of the 
Mina tribe. The inscriptions also speak of the Northern and Southern 
Minas or Matsyas.^ In regard to these two diflFcrent locations we 
get corroboration from later Indian literature also. The Mahabbarata 
refers to the two provinces of the Matsyas i.e. the Matsya and the 
Pratimatjya.* Evidently, the Pratimatsya country must be the one 
located in the South. The Mahabbarata again states that the 
Matsyas being afraid of Jarasandha fled away and settled themselves 
in the South.* The Brahmanda P. narrates that king Virata 
guarded the South (Daksinapatha) during the period of the 
Bharata war.^ The famous work Bharata written by Kumaravyasa 
in Kannada, states, that the cour^ry of the Matsyas lay towards the 
south of the Godavari river. There is also a tradition in Karnatoka 
that Hanugal (or Panuhgal) in the Dharwar District formed the 
capital of Virata, king of the Matsyas.* 

There are also some traditions in Karn&taka connected with the 
fish. Ic is stated that at Nerenika in the Bellary District is a temple 
dedicated to Mallesvara near which is a cave where a crude carving 
of a rock into something like the carricature of a fish is worshipped.* The 
device of the two fishes obtaining on the Mohenjo-Daro seals was 
adopted by the Pandyas of Madura as their Lancchana, and on 
account of which they were designated as Mlnavar Kon. The Royal 
House of the P§.ndyas was built in a fish-shaped fashion.^ The 

1. Heras, *Mohenjo-Daro The People and the Land*, Indian Culture, III, 

No. 4, p. 707. 

2. Mahdhharata, l^hisma P, Adh. 6 , in which a detailed description 
of the countries and peoples of India is given. 

3. Ibid, Sahhd P., 14,28. 

4. Brahmanda P., Madhya-hhd^a, Kdh. . 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 2. 

6. Moses. ‘Fish and Religion in South India*. Q,J. M. S., XIII, p. 551. 

7. Sewell. A Sketch C(f the Dynasties of South India ^ p, 74, 
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Uatsyas of Oddadi and the Kadambas of Kalinga adopted the 
symbol for Jheir Lancchana.^ It is also worth noting that the 
images of Ayanar,^ and later of Muttyalamma at Avani/ bear 
on their heads the born-like head-gear represented to be worn by 
^iva on the Mohenjo-Daro seals. The ^ahkara*dig-vijaya relates that 
the Jahgamas (of course of Karnataka) used to bear the trident on 
their heads. 

According to Fr. Heras the name of Karnataka in the Mohenjo* 
Daro period was ^Kannanir. * He also gives an early account of them. 
The Mahabharata, the Puranas and other literary works make a 
mention of the Abhira tribe. They had_spread themselves through 
the whole of India. The expres^on Abhira seems to have been 
derived from the Tamil expression Kyir (a*= meaning ‘a cow*) as V. 
Kanakasabhai would put it/ 

The Nagas seem to have been a prominent race since the 
Mohenjo-Daro period. They had colonised in almost all the parts of 
India. It is related in the Puranas, that Mahismatl happened to be 
the capital town of Naga Karkotaka. Banavasi and the surrounding 
region is designated as Nagara-khanda since the early centuries of 
the Christian era. According to J. Dubreuil the ‘Cutu* indicates 
the hood of a cobra. He observes that the kings of this country 
were Nagas.® 

The Mahlsikas, like the Nagas, were another important tribe. 
The Mahisa is represented on some of the seals bearing the three-faced 
figure of ^iva. They at one time seem to have spread themselves in 
the whole of Daksinapatha. The name of the town Mahismati, on the 
banks of the Narmada, the expression Mahlsikas, Mahisis, Mahisakas 
etc. as a people of Daksinapatha occurring in the Puranas, and the 
name Mysore, are all enough data to prove the wide prevalence of the 
tribe in Southern India. It is worth noting that Mysore, which is 
also known as Mahisa-mandila, is referred to as Erumainadu (mean- 

1. J.B.and O.R,S, XVII, p. 175. 

2. Jouveau Dubreail, Iconography of South India, p. 113. 

3. Krishna Sastri, Images of South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 
Fig. 138, p. 225. 

4. Karnataka Historical Review, Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 2-3. 

5. V. Kanakasabhai, Tamil India 1800 years Ago, p. 57, 

6. J. Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan^ p. 50. 
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ing 'a buffalo town*) in an early Tamil work/ The Ajas (or Kuru* 
bars in Kannada) are famous since the Rgvedic period. The Koch* 
gus are the same as Vanaras of the Ramayana period. Pampa in 
his famous Kannada Ramayana, says, that, the Vanaras owed their 
tribal name to their Vanara^hvaja.^ The part they played in 
Karnataka is too well*known to a student of Karnataka history^ 
Thus all these tribes seem to have derived their name on account of 
a specific animal being their Royal-iahcchana or Heraldic device. 

VIII Karnataka in Rgvedic period and after 

On the advent of the Aryans, the whole of India enters into a 
new phase of history. By the end of the Rgvedic period, Parasurama 
had already destroyed the Haihayas.’ And tradition soon began to 
spread on the Western coast regarding the mighty prowess of this 
great hero, and the deeds he did in setting aback the sea. Himself 
and his mother Renuka stand deified in Karnataka even to this day« 

But the three bloody wars, namely, those of Parasurama against 
the Haihayas and other K^triyas, the Dasarajna and the Bbarata, 
brought the whole of India and its supreme civilization to a chaos, 
and we seem to find almost a blank in the history of Karnataka 
and the other parts of India. 

The Rgveda itself refers to the expressions Bekanata* and 
Daksina pada®. The word nata is very probably derived from the 
Dravidian word nM, meaning, a province. The expression Daksi¬ 
na pada seems to have been the earliest form of the later Daksim- 
patha (the word patha itself being derived in our opinion from *pada/ 
meaning, ‘foot*). The Aitareya Brahmana speaks of the Andhas, 
Pulindas, ^abaras, MutJ^bas and Pundras as people living in the 
South.® The Taittirlya Aranyaka derives the expression ‘cora* from 
Cola people. Panini refers to the following countries in Southern 
India: Kaccha (IV. 2. 133 ), and Asmaka (IV. 1. 173 ). Katyayana 
in his Varttikas refers to Coda, Kerala and Panciya.’^ 

1 . A hnanuru, A ham 29^, 

2. Rice, History of Kanarese Literature, p, 35. 

3. K. M. Munshi, Early Aryans in Gujetrata, pp. 65ff, 

4. Rgveda, VIII, 16, 10. 

5. Ibid, X, 61, 

6. Aitareya Brahma^, VH. 16. 

7. On Panini IV. 1, 168; IV. 1. 175. 
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In the Mahabharata Sahadeva is said Jo have subdued the 
PAndyas, Dravidas» Udras, Keralas and Andhras. He is also 
described to have visited many other places ie. Surparaka, Dandaka^ 
KarahaUka (modern Karhad) and Kiskindbya.^ The Ramayam 
on the other hand refers to different nations, namely, Utkala, Kalihga, 
Da^rna, Avanti, Vidarbha, Cola, Pandya, Kerala and Dandakaranya 
respectively. 

Besides, it describes the whole of the province occupied by the 
Vanaras. Kaikeya, while approach ng the Dandakas, is said to 
have visited the town of Vaijayanta ( Banavasi) where was ruling 
Timidhvaja. The Asvamedha of Jaimini describes how the six¬ 
fingered Candrahasa, the prince of Kerala, became the king of 
Karnataka in spite of the efforts of the minister DhrsUbuddhi. The 
Asvamedha horse of the Pandavas is said to have entered his terri¬ 
tory.* He was a keen devotee of Krsna. In the Vetala-pancasati, 
it is stated how ^udraka made his servant VIravara the king of Lata 
and Karnata.* All the members of this servant’s family are said to 
have laid down their lives for the sake of the king. King ^atanlka’s 
name is mentioned in the Gokarna Mahatmya.* The Harivamsa 
describes how Krsna and Balarama went to Karavirapura near 
Vena river in fear of Jarasandha’s pursuit, and how further on they 
met Paraiurama there, and in his company went to Yajnagiri, then 
to Krauhcapura having crossed the Khatvahgi and then to Gomanta- 
giri via Anadu. The work also states that Srgala, son of Vasudeva, 
was ruling over Karavirapura and that king Mahakapi was ruling 
over Krauncapura. The latter is designated as Vanvasyadhipa^ 
‘meaning’ mostly the ruler of Vanavdsi province.® It is also worth 
noting that Balatama is described to have drunk the Kadambari 
wine on the GomAntaka. Krsna and Balaiama defeated Jarasandha, 
and killed Srgala, king of Karavirapura, and enthroning his son 
instead, were back again. 

The Puranas often mention the names of the various countries 
and rivers located in the Daksinapatha. It included amongst other 
countries, the PAndya, the Kerala, the Cola, the MahArastra, the 

1. MahabharatUt Sabhd P.. ch. 31. 

2. Ketkar, Pracina Mahdrdstra, I, p. 73. 

3. Kathasaritsagara, 12. 11. 109. 

4. Gokarna-wahdtmyasdraf Bombay, 1932. 

5. Harivanthsa, Visnuparva^ 39-40. 
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Mahisika, the Kalihga, the Paunika, the Maunika, the Asmaka 
and the Kuntala or Karnata. The Mahabharata also refers to Kun- 
tala or Karnala. The Puranas state that the Godavari, Bhlmarathi, 
Krsna, Vena, Vanjula, Tungabhadta, Suprayoga, Kaveri, Apaga and 
others are the rivers of the Daksinapatba. The Matsya Purana 
narrates that Sandhana of the Turvasu line had four sons, namely, 
Pandya, Kerala, Cola and Karna; and from their names prospered the 
Janapadas of Pandyas, Colas and Keralas^. The Karna must be iden¬ 
tified with the Karnata. ' The Skanda Purana states that, ‘there was a 
demon named Karnata, and that as he troubled the Brahmins of 
Moheraka in Dharmaranya he was killed by goddess Mataiigi How¬ 
ever, in his next birth he appeared before the goddess. He asked the 
people there to perform the worship of Yaksma, went to Southern 
India, and established a Kingdom after his own name on the 
sea-shore (Western?)*.* The Puranas always speak of the prowess of 
Parasurama in acquiring the land on the Western sea-shore, which is 
well-known as Parasurama-bhumi. The Naradlya-Mahapuiana says 
that as the sons of Sagara began to dig the ground on the Western 
sea-shore, it became over-flooded on account of the waters of the sea, 
and, that later on Parasurama darted his arrow against the sea, on 
account of w^hich Varuna took aback the waters, * 

It should also be noted in this connection that Megasthenes 
refers to Taprobane. * The famous Brahmin minister Kautilya of 
the Mauryan emperor Candragupta describes that the pearls were 
found in the Tamraparni river, in Pandu Kavataka, and near the 
Mahendra mountain. 

After giving this brief survey, we shall now turn our attention 
to the political history of the land. Because it is ftom the time of 
the Mauryas that we find definite traces regarding the activities of 
the people of Karnataka. 


1. Matsya P ^dh,4S, 4-5, 

2. Skanda P, Brahmakhan^at Dharmaranya^khanda^ Adh. IS 8. 

Afsor that wAs id cilM bdeaese be born 

through the ear. 19, 3. 

3. Ndradtya P, 74, 4 

4. 7. A. VI, 129. 
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OUTLINES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 

Karnataka-Kuntala—Boundaries—Outlines of Political History— 
Maurya Period—Satavabanas and Cutas—Kadambas—Gangas—Calukyas of 
Badami—Kastrakut as—Calukyas of Kalyani—Yadavas—Hoysalai—Rayas of 
Vijayanagara—Aravidu dynasty. 

I Karnataka-Kuntala 

We have thus seen that Karnataka as an independent nation 
had come into existence since very ancient times. At one time it 
included the whole of Mysore and the portion extending up to the 
banks of the Narmada River—if we are to believe in the occupation 
of the territory by the Mahisikas. The boundaries of Karnataka 
have been of a varying nature during the different historical periods. 
In the North it had once spread itself from Cambay to the Bay of 
Bengal. In the South it had extended itself to the Cape. But it has 
always included a tract of land surrounded by the Godavari, the 
Eastern Ghats, the Nilgiris, the Kaverl and the Arabian Sea. 

However, on older nations becoming extinct, various independent 
nationalities came into being. And it is on account of this that the 
two provinces of Karnataka and Maharastra arose as two definitely 
distinct entities during the historical period. However, before enter¬ 
ing into the pros and cons of the problem we shall study the other 
details regarding the des.gnations themselves. 

Karnataka-Kuntala ;—Karnataka is known by its various 
designations e.g. Kannada, Kannadu, Kannadar, Karnata, Karnatoka 
and best of all Kuntala. Scholars also have tried to derive it in a 
varied manner:‘from Kar-nadu’ (black soil), the word Karnataka 
being a Sanskrtized form of Kannada; ^ Karnata derived from (the 
Tadbhava of) Kannada ‘from Karu-nadu’ (an elevated country);* 
•from Karna, Karni’;^ ‘from Kammita-nadu/ (Kammita according 

1. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, p, 30, 

2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg^ I, p. 393. 

3. Jayakamdtaka, X, p. 58. 

4. Elliot, Coins of Southern India^ p. 21. 
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to Narasimhachar means ‘sweet-smelling*);^ ‘from Kal-nadu’; * 
from Kan* (black)* etc. Before entering into the veracity or other¬ 
wise of these statements we shall see how it is referred to in the 
later literature. 

Karnataka is also designated as Kuntala in the various Purams» 
the Mahabbarata and the later epigraphic records and literature. 
One of the Satakarni kings also is designated as Kuntala Satakarni^* 
The word Karnata or Karnataka is mentioned in the Mahabbarata and 
the Puranas. It is referred to in the famous Sanskrit play Mrccha* 
katika of King ^udraka, in the Brhat-Samhiia of Varahamihira, in 
Somadeva*s Kathasaritsagara, ‘due perhaps to its mention in the 
PaisacI Brhatkatha of Gunadhya*. The famous Tamil work Silap- 
padikaram refers to ‘Kannadar*. The Nepalese Chronicle Svayarh- 
bhupurana refers to a Karnata King Nanyadeva, who conquered 
the whole country of Nepal in Sravanasudi of Nepal Sarhvat 9, or 
Saka-sarh. 811 i.e. 889 A.D. Shama Sastri identifies him with 
the Ganga King Nanniyadeva The Velvikudi copper-plate grant 
of the Pandya king Sadaiyan Parantaka makes a mention of 
Karna-Naduga^. We have already referred to the expression 
Kannanirs obtaining in the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions. As 
stated above, the Matsya and the Skanda Puranas refer to the 
country of Karna and Karnata respectively. The Visnudbarmottara 
Purana states in the Chapter on Painting that the hero's body 
must be painted like the body of a Karnataka hero*^. 

In our opinion, the expression Karnataka or Kannada is derived 
from the ‘Karna’ or ‘Karni’ occurring in the expression Satakarni. 
The Satakarni rulers ruled over a very vast area in and out of 
DaksinSpatha. And that must have given courage to the people to 
name the land after their mighty rulers. The Matsya, the earliest of 
the Puranas, does refer to the expression‘Karna*, which is a direct 

1. Narasimhachar, Karnataka Kavicharite, I, Intro, XIX, 

2. S. B. Joshi, Kannadada-'nele, 

3. Kittel, Kannada^English Dictionary. 

4. Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, cf. also in Matsya P, 

5. Mysore Arch, Report for 1926, pp. 26-27. 

6. Narasimhachar, Karnataka Kavicharite, I, Intro, p. XV. 

7. Vifinudharmottara P. Ill Khanda, 42. 38. 
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eorroboratian in regard to the above statement. The Sabhaparvan 
of the Mahabharata* refers to a Kuntala province of the North. And 
the close association of the Pandavas in Karnataka, as tradition has 
!t, might have been responsible for the other version. 

Maharasira: On the other hand, the word Maharastra is also 
frequently referred to in the Puranas. The Matsya Purana^, however, 
uses the word Navarastra instead of Maharastra. The Garuda* and 
the Visnudharmottara* give variant versions e. g. Nara or Naya- 
rastra { which seem to be rather misprints for Nava ). Later, Dandin 
makes a reference to the Maharastri language. In the famous Aihole 
inscription Pulikesi is described as having become the lord of the 
three Maharastrakas consisting of 99,000 villages*. The word is of 
free and common occurrence in later literature also. 

Their Boundaries : The question of the respective boundaries 
of ancient Karnataka and Maharastra is so much interconnected that 
it is impossible to trace the boundaries of one country without at the 
same time tracing those of the other. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is of opinion 
that, “ the word Deccan expresses the country watered by the upper 
Godavari, and that lying between that river and the Krsna. The 
name Maharastra also seams to have been at one time restricted to 
this tract® C. V. Vaidya also expresses a similar view point 
Mahamabopadhyiiya P« V. Kane expresses the view that the three 
Mahdrd§trakas mentioned in the Aihole inscription included the 
country of Kuntala also®. But the historical data that has become 
available to us at present does not allow us to draw any such 
conclusion. 

The-hrst reference to the boundaries of ancient Karn&toka occurs 
in the KavirSjam^rga, the authorship of which work is ascribed to 
the Rastrakuta monarch Nrpatunga Amoghavarsa (A.D, 815-877). 
The poet gives a poetic description of its boundaries. He says: 

1. Hbh^ Sa^haparva, Ch, 31 (Bombay Edn.) 

2. Matsya P. 114, 47. 

3. GafUt^ P. 35 , 15. 

4. Vi^udharmottara P. 10, 5, 

5. t, A. VIII, p. 243. 

6. R. G. Bhandarkar, p, 6. 

7. C. V. Vaidya, History OfUeAitifM Hindu India I, pp, 266 275. 

8. Ktue, P. V. •Aatmt Geography and Citfliraflafi of imahiti^ea*, J, 
B.B. R, A, XXtV.pp. dD ff. 
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'Twiict sacrsd rivers tiNun it liee, 

From lamed Godivarl, 

To where the pilgrim rests bis eyes 
On Holy Kftverl. 

The people of that land are skilled» 

To speak in rhythmic tone (the sweet Kansa# 

Thus at least in the time of Amoghavarsa Nrpatuhga the banks 
of the river GodftvarT seem to have formed the northern-most boun¬ 
dary of the Kannadi country. On the other hand, the statement 
surprisingly enough concurs with the one made in the LilAcaritra, a 
work of the Mahanubhavas (1190 A.D.) written in Marathi. The 
passage in the LTlacaritra defines the boundaries of the three Khanda- 
mandalas or subdivisions of Maharastra thus : 

I. The First Mandala consisted of the country lying from 

Phalithana downwards to wherever the Marathi 
language was spoken; to the north of this was situated 
Baleghat. 

II. The Second Mandala consisted of the country lying on 

both the sides of the river Godavari to the extent of 
twelve Yojanas. To the west was situated Tryam- 
bakesvara ( near Nasik). 

III. The Third Mandala comprised the country lying between 

Meghakara Ghat and Varhad (Berar). 

The work also states that the population of the country was 
sixty lacs*. 

From the above, one may easily infer that the Maharastriaus had 
not made any substantial encroachment upon the country of the 
Kannada people at least up to the end of the twelfth century A.D. 
If we draw any conclusion from the fact that the Mo-ha-la-ch *a 
( or Maharastra ) of Yuan Chwang, or the country comprising the 
three Mah&rastrakas (trayanBm maharastrakanam) which are said 
to have been ruled over by the Cahikya king Pulikesi II, does not 
differ much from the one detailed in the LTlacaritra, then we may 

1, Rice* Kemarw Idkiraiur^^ pp. 

2. Y. K. Deshpande, Mahanubhavxya Jl^ 0 r^ht FAngmoya. p. 90. 
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possibly infer that the Maharastrians had more or less occupied 
this portion of the province after the seventh century A. D. 

In regard to the early boundaries of Maharastra, occupied 
by the Rastriyas, we have already shown elsewhere that they can be 
located within the following circumscribed area, originally 

I. According to the statement of Rajasekhara the whole of the 
Daksmapatha was situated to the south of the MAhismatl 
(Mandhata). Mahismatl, however, was situated at a place where 
the two ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpura approach the river 
Narmada. 

II. To the west of the country was situated the country of the 
Bhanukacchas as evidenced in the Vayu Parana. Bhanukaccha 
was situated between the Narmada and NSsik. The Matsya P. uses the 
word Bharukaccha instead of Bhanu-kaccha®. 

III. To the east was most probably situated the country of the 
Bhojas (or Berar). 

IV. To the south were situated the Godavari and the 
adjoining provinces. 

Thus we see that these Rastikas (Rftstriyas) can be originally 
located within this circumscribed area. During the time of Pulikesi 
II, it had increased to the extent of 99,000 villages. Later on the 
kingdom of the Rastika becomes Rattapadi Saptdrdhalaksa (seven 
and a half lacs). Evidently, the three expressions 99,000 MahA- 
rastrak is, Saptdrdhadaksa Rattapddi and the ‘sixty lacs' Mah&r&stra- 
Desa (LTlAcaritra), used at three different periods in the history of 
Southern India, really indicate the progressive expansion of the 
Mahar&stra country that was taking place since the time, of 
Pulikesi II. 

Thus, once the problem of the boundaries of Maharastra is 
settled, the statement of the author of the Kavirajatnarga becomes 
clearer, namely, that the boundaries of Karnataka stretched from the 
banks of the river Godavari down to those of the holy Kaverl. 
Earlier than this, as we have observed, the Skanda Purftna states, 
that a Daitya named KarniSta founded the kingdom after his own name 

1. C/. for a fuller discussion: A. P. Earmarkar, ’Boundaries of Ancient 

Karnataka and Maharastra,’ I, H, Q. XlV. pp. 781 ff. 

2. Matsya. P. 114. 50. 
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on the shores of the ocean (Western). Thus this province of 
the Kannanirs* which was originally situated somewhere roundabout 
BanavAsi, grew itself into a larger unit—the kings of which later on 
ruled over both the provinces of MaharSstra and Karnataka. 

We shall now try to trace the later history of the Kannanirs. 

II Outlines of Political History 

We have already observed that the real history of Karnataka 
begins with the advent of the Indus Valley civilization. Later on 
the Harivamsa, while narrating the account of the marriage of 
Haryasva of the Solar line with Madhumatl, the daughter of 
Madhuraksasa, states that their son Yadu married the daughter of the 
Naga king Dhlimravarna, and that one of their sons founded the 
kingdom of Vanavasa or the later Banavasi^. During the later period, 
Karnataka is closely associated with the doings of BhSrgava Rama, 
Dasarathi, Krsna, Jarasandha, Sahadeva, Arjuna, CandrahSsa and 
others, ^udraka, the king of Kalihga and Vikramaditya also seem to 
have had political connections with this kingdom. However, it is 
really from the time of Asoka that the landmarks of its history begin 
to become more perceptible. 

Like Parasurama in the Western coast of India, Agasti is 
credited for having first crossed the Vindhya Mountain. Tradition 
attributes many exploits to this venerable sage. He is said to have 
killed two such demons, namely, Ilvala localised at Aivalli, or Aihole 
in the Bijapur District, and Vatapi at Badami. They always 
troubled the sages at Dandakaranya.* 

An inscription of the twelfth century and the Mala^Basava* 
carite of Singiraja describes that the Nandas ruled over Kuntala 
which included the Western Deccan and the North of Mysore** 
If this ba true then the Mauryas also must have followed in their 
footsteps, and thus ruled over the Deccan. The next historical 
tradition is in regard to the migration of the Maurya Emperor 
Candragupta and his teacher Bhadrabahu into the South. 
It is said that Candragupta became a Jain ascetic and followed 
Bhadrabahu, who, anticipating a prolonged famine of twelve years 

1. Harivamsa, Sr^ikham^, 17. 

2. Q. J. M. S., xvn, p 172. 

3. Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p, 3. 
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ip North, 1^ A 4rgo cqmm^^ity pf J^ini tpwar4^ tbf 
S^D^th apd trAy«4l^idg3 ffi^r rocky kills pf 

ip the Myspfe ptAte. Bath pf them pre spit} to have laid dp^p thpir 
lives (Caadragppta dying twelve yeats later) by takipg p ^llekkana 
vow at ^ravgpa Belgcda, on the Kajavapra pr ICalbappm Hill> 
Candragiri. This fact is corroborated by vgrion? statements in 
the early inscriptions, the Bfhatkathako^ of Harisena (931 A.D.), 
Bhadrabahucarita of Ratnanandi (1450 A.D.), and Rajavalikathe of 
Devacandra (1800 A. D.) Hoernle observes that with this 
Bhadrabahu Srutakevalin the Dlgambaras separated from the ^vetam* 
baras*. Bhadrabahu died in the year 297 B.C. * 

The Royal Edicts of As:Jca throw further light on the early his- 
toiry of Kunataka. They are discovered at Maski, Siddapur, Jatihga 
Ramesvara, Brahmagiri and other places/ TheMahavamso (XII)» 
and the DIpavarnsa (XIII)® relate that Moggaliputta Tissa sent 
the following Buddhist missionaries to various places: Madhyantika to 
Kashmir and Gandhara, Maharaksita to Yavana, Mgbadeva to 
Mahisamandala, Rakkhita to Vanavasa (BanavAsi), Dhammavakkhita 
to Maharastra, Mazzima to the Himalayan regions and the fraternal 
pair Soma and Uttara to Suvarnabhumi, respectively. The Edicts refer 
to the peoples in the south, namely, Pitenikas, Bbojas, Aparantas* 
Pandyas, Satiyaputtas and Keralaputtas, and to places like Vana- 
vasaka, Isila and Suvarnagiri. The Satiyaputtas ® referred to 
la the Edicts seem to be the snme as the Satas or SatavShanas 
(cf. infra), Hultzsch^ identifies Suvarnagiri ^yith Kanakagiri situated 
to the south of Maski, wherein one of the Asokan edicts is discovered. 
He identifies Isila with Rsyamuka-Parvata. But as we are finding 
many more finds in Karnataka, we dare to identify it with Aihole, 
which has been identified with llvala (name of a demon). At least 
the later history of the town encourages us to do the same. 

1. I6W.RP. 4fl. 

2. I, A- XXI. 5% ^0. 

3. Jacobi, Kalpasuttat Intro, p. 13. 

4. Cf. also.M/nor Rqck Inscnptions V, VI. VII, and VIII. 

5. Turner, Mahavamso, pp. 71. 72; Oldenberg, Dlpavatnaat p. 54. 

6 II R^ck Edict at Girnar. and H Ropk ^dipt et K|l?i qf, HutUsch. 

Inscriptions of Aioka^ pp. 

7, ^ultzsch,, ^i^ory qf inscripftiqn^ pX p» 7. 
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THa s»m 19 bAve kun th% f^oditorio^ ^ A^ka. 

T1i 9 Satavabapaa a^eni to bavo beea tha sape aa tba Satvataa# m 
m\7 Uiba pf tha midjand of Ipdia. ^ The S^tavabauas or Sfttabafoia 
aro always desigoatad as 3ataj or Sii Sata. The words or 
V^abana ara absolutely difeteuUu terminology and pieauiog. Tb<iy 
are wropgly designated as Apdhras later on by the Purapas* 
If we are to depend on the version qf the Aitareya Brahmapa tbep 
these Andhras were the same people known as Andhas (qf- infra) or 
the Andhakas. The Andhakas and Vrsnis belonged to the same race* 
The expression Satvata also has the word Sat included in it. 
Moreover the Harivamsa states that Parasurama told Krsna that 
Karavlrapura was originally founded by the descendants of Yadu, It 
is also pointed out that the BanavSsi was founded by the son of Yadu. 
The close association of the Ndga cult is common to both the races 
of Krsna and Balarama and that of the Cutus. All these evidences 
point us to the conclusion that the Satavahanas belonged to the 
same race of the original Satvatas. That must have been originally 
a mighty Dravidian race. It is worth noting in this connection 
that the Hoysalas and the Yadavas of Deogiri also claim to be the 
descendants of Yadu. 

The Satavahanas occupied a very vast territory in India. In 
fact they were generally designated as the Lords of the Daksina* 
patha, and their territory included the whole of Karnataka, Aimaka 
(the original Maharastra), Aparanta, Anupa, Saurastra, Mftlwa^ 
(Akaravanti); and once they extended their sway up to Bhilsa and 
Chanda also. Very important discoveries of the SAtavahana centres 
are made at Kondivale (in Hyderabad Deccan), at Chandravalli ip 
Mysore State, and at Brahmapuri in the Kolhapur State, Very 
wonderful discoveries are made in all these centres ; and they have 
supplied us with marvellous clues in regard to their commercial rela¬ 
tions with Rome and Greece. A Greek Farce (No. 413) in the Papyri 
found in 1897, at Oxyrhyncus in Lower Egypt, by the Biblical 
Arehaeologioal Association, is based upon the story of a Greek girl 
carried df to the coast of a country bordering on the Indian ocean. 
Scholars opine that the scene must have beea taken from Malpe. 
It is really wonderful that this farce (c. 200 A.IX) contains Kanna^ 
words.^ Roman coins belonging to the time of Augustus were found 


1. C. /. Af. ^Vlll^tp. 294ff. 
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on the sites of Chandravalli in the Mysore State. Recently, the 
eminent scholar Prof, Kundangar discovered a site, which contains 
many finds of the Greek type—vases, caskets, a Greek statue, toy- 
carts, etc. These bear some similarities with the finds discovered at 
Taxila, and at Arikemedu near Pondicherry. Added to this King 
Gautamiputra SAtakarni and Kharavela are said to have defeated the 
Yavanas. As Ptolemy puts it, King Sandanes of Kallien or Kalyan 
is said to be ‘greatly hostile with the foreigners’. 

Immediately after the rule of the Satavahanas, the Cutu-Sata- 
karnis usurped the throne. They are also designated as Maba- 
rathis and Maharathinis (female). Many scholars are of opinion that 
the ‘Maharathi’ is identical with the Maharastrl. If it were Maha- 
rastri then the Prakrt of it would have been a Maharatthi (instead 
of a single thi), Hemacandra also opines that the Prakrts are 
varied {Bahulam), thus, meaning that it varied in different countries* 
Following Hemacandra, we opine that the expression Maharathi is 
derived from Maharathi—which exactly fits in with their position of 
being the subordinates of the Satavahanas* 

It is also worth noting that the recently discovered pillar at 
Vadagaon-Madhavpur (near Belgaum) contains an inscription in 
Brahml script, 

III Origin of the various Dynasties 

Scholars like C. V. Vaidya and others made an attempt to show, 
that, with the exception of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, almost all the 
dynasties of Karnataka were Maharastrian in origin. But all the 
data that has become available to us in the field of research since 
then, does not allow us to accept any such conclusion. 

The Satavahanas, the Kadambas and the Calukyas are said to 
be Harltiputrasj and of Manavyagotra. As we have suggested above 
the Satavahanas were none else than the Satiyaputtas or Satvatas.There 
is not a single record to prove that any of these dynasties originated 
in the Maharastra of those times. The CSlukyas and their Karna^a 
armies are too well-known to a student of history. Manyakheta 
Malkhed is described as a capital where chaste Kannada was spoken. 
Best of all, almost all these dynasties seem to be of Dravidian and 
consequently of Kannada origin. The dynasties of the Calukyas 
(Calukya according to Kittel is derived frdm a Dravidian root), the 
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Rastrakutas (the term Rastika or Rastrlya of the Brahtnanda 
Parana being equivalent to the Nadavar), the Kadambas (Kadam- 
ba tree), the Hoysalas (compare the representation of a man and the 
two lions on a Mohejo-Daro seal) and others except the Ra¬ 
strakutas) seem to have derived their tribal names from their respec¬ 
tive Laucchana or heraldic device. The Vijayanagara dynasty 
was evidently of Kannada origin. 

It should also be noted in this connection that almost all the 
dynasties, with the exception of the Rastrakutas and Rayas, claim 
a Northern origin. But all the records that give this version belonjg 
to a later date i.e. eleventh century onwards. And moreover, they seem 
to have cultivated a peculiar sense: that they must show that they 
belonged to the Northern India, which attained a particular sanctity 
on account of its being called as Aryabhumi. 

We now propose to give a brief survey of the doings of the main 
dynasties of Karnataka. • 

IV (a) The Satakarnis 
{From Pre^Asokan times to 3rd Cen» A,D) 

The Satakarnis are a very ancient race. They are mentioned in the records 
as Satavahana, Satakarni. Satakant, Sata, Sada, and Sata. Though regarded 
as being derived from Satakarna^ the dynasty seems to belong to the Satvata 
tribe. They seem to be the same as the Satiyaputtas mentioned in the A^kan 
incriptions or the Satae mentioned by Pliny,' as even separate from the Andhras 
(probably the descendants of the Andhakas) or the Satakas of the Markandeya 
Parana.* There were different branches of these at Nanaghat, Nasik, Chanda 
and Kolhapur. They call themselves as Harltiputras and of Manavya-gotra. 

Branch at Ndndghdt :—The Satakarni of Nanaghat was the 
king of Daksinapatha. He was the son of ^imuka. Maharathi-Trana 
Kayiro- (Kala-) laya was proclaimed regent during the minority of 
the princes VedikI and the younger Saktisri (Sati-^rimat or Hakukl.) 

Branch at NasfAs—Krsna or Kanha, brother of Simuka ruled 
at Nasik—from the west of Kalihga to Nasik. 

Yajnakrl Sdtakarni-^T\io Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa indicates 
that be was not on good terms with Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra. 
Agnimitra was in love with MSlavika, the princess of Berar. King 
Kbaravela is described as *desregarding Satakarnis.** 


1. E, /. X, App. No 1021. 

2. Markandeya P. LLVIII. 

3. 1, A. XLIX, p. 43. 
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was tho prpbable awtbor of tbe Saptai^ti. a» a»- 
tbolpgy of erotic verses. 

Sundmra Satakarni —Ptolemy calls him as ' Sandanes *, and 
'as beinsf hostile to foreigners.* 

G^utamtpHtra Sn^Sataharni: —He destroyed the ^akas» 
Yavanas, Pahlavas, rooted out the Saka race and restored tbe SStava^ 
hana family^ (C. U9 A.D.). He was a king of Asika, Asaka« Mulaka 
Suratha, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidarbha and Akaravanti 
(Malwa). ‘He felt prowd for having re-established the system of caste* 
as against the casteless foreigners ^akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas*► 
He v^as a champion of Buddhism and Hinduism. About 9270 out 
of 13250 coins of Nahapana discovered at Jogaltembhi are found 
restruck by Gautamiputra. Queen Balasri, mother ol Gautamiputra 
and grand-mother of Pulumayi made a solemn gift of the cave at 
Nasik in her own name. 

Pulumayi II :—Ptolemy says that Polemaios reigned at Baithana 
and Tiastenes at Ozenne’*. The other capital was Amaravatl, and 
not Srikakulam, as i$ supposed. He was called as the Lord of Dhan- 
ahkata« Dhanyakataka, Dhanakakata, Dhauhakada. 

Yajnasri Gautamiputra :—His was a brilliant reign. He em¬ 
bellished the cave at Nasik in the seventh year of his reign and dug 
the Caitya at Kanheri in his sixteenth. His coins designate him as 
Yaina. He was defeated by Rudradaman twice. His rare silver coins 
imitate tbe Satrap coinage. 

Satakarfjis of Kolhapur :—Numerous coins were found in the 
region with the symbol of bow and arrow. They contain the names 
of the following kings : Vasisthiputra Vilivayakurai Madhariputra 
Sivalakura, Gautamiputra Vilivayakura. Ptolemy refers to the 
King Baleokuros who ruled at Hippokura. 

Rudra Satakarni and Krsna Satakarpi ruled in tbe Chanda 
District, in the Central Provinces. There seems also to have been 
a branch of the Satavahanas atSanci.^ 

1. E. /, VIII. p. 6. 

2. /. A, XLVII, p. 1^9; E. /. VIII, p, 6a 

3. /.A., XIII, p. 366. 
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IV (b) The Cutus or Cutu-Satakarnis 

The Cutus or Cutu Satakarnis are designated as Andhrabhrtyas in 
the Puranas. Dubreuil interprets the word Cutu as meaning hood of 
a Naga. They ruled over a very vast territory i.e. from Aparanta 
down to the Chittaldrug District, after the fall of the main line. 
The inscriptions of Kanheri (No. 1021 of Luders' List), Banavasi 
(No. 1186 of Liiders’ List), Malavalli (E.C. VII sk. 263), and 
Myakadoni\ along with the coins obtained in different sites, prove 
that Naga-Mula-Nika was the mother of Siva-Skanda-Naga-Sata. Her 
husband was a Maharathi. Sadakana-Kalalaya-Maharathi was proba¬ 
bly the ancestor of Maharathi Satakana or Sata, who made the grant 
of a Naga at Banavasi. The inscription of Malavalli belongs to the 
second year of Haritiputra-Vinhukada-dutu (Cutu)-Kulananda 
Satakarni, father of Naganika. The famous Talgunda inscription 
of the Kadambas mentions the Pranesvara temple in that town 'at 
which Satakarni and other kings had formerly worshipped.* 

They seem to have been conquered by the Pallavas, from whom 
the Kadamba King Mayurasarma wrested the power. 

IV (c) The Early Kadambas 

( Fourth Cen. A.D. to seventh Cen. A.D.) 

Origin: from Mukkanna Kadamba. They were of M&navya 
Gotra and are said to have been Haritiputras. They are said to have 
hailed from the north®. 

345—370 A.D. Mayura-sarma (or varma)—‘He was the founder 
of the dynasty. His preceptor’s name is Virasarman*. He 
asserted himself against the Pallavas and established his king¬ 
dom in the forests of ^rlparvata (^risaila, Karnul Dist.). 
He levied tributes from Ba^ and other kings. He was later 
appointed as DandanSyaka by the Pallavas Further the 
Pallavas installed him as king over a territory extending from 

1. B. /. XIV. p. 153. 

2. B. VIII. p. 24. 

3. Moraeft. The Kadambakuia, p. 16. 

4. B. C. VII. p. 9. 

5. B. /. VIII, p. 29 (Kielhorn’s view). 



THE EARLY KADAMBAS 
Ucchangi ^ Banavasi 

1. Mayurasarma Triparvata 

345-370 

I 

2. Kangavartna 

370-395 

I 

3. Bhagiratha 

395-420 


4. Raghu (420 430) 5. Kakustbavarma (430-450) 


7a. KumaravarmS 475 6. Santivarma 7b. Krsnavarma I 

1 _ 450-475 475-480 

8. Mandhatrvarma 1_^ 

490-497 7. Mrgesavarma 

475-490 

I 

9. Ravivarma 
497-537 

I 

10. Harivarrna 
537-547 


8b. Visnuvarma Devavarma 

485497 

I 

9b. Simhavarma 
497-540 

I 

10b. Krsnvarma II 
540-547 

I 

11. Krsnavarma III 
547-565 

I 

12- Ajavarma 
565-606 

I 

13. Bbogivarma 
606-610 
Visnuvarma 

14. Madhuvarma 
651-655 
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the Atnara ocean (Western) to the Premara country.’ He 
performed eighteen sacrifices^. 

370-395 A.D. Kahgavarma—He was defeated by the Vakataka 
king Prthivlsena. 

395-420 A.D. Bhagtratha—He suffered a crushing blow at the hands 
of the Vakataka king Prthivlsena I*. Xhe embassy, through 
the famous poet Kalidasa, was sent by Candragupta, most 
probably during this reign*. 

420-430 A.D. Raghu—Kakusthavarma (430-450 A.D.) son o* 
• Bhagiratha. He married one of his daughters to the Vakataka 
king Narendrasena*, and the remaining two to Candragupta 
and Skandagupta* respectively. 

450-475 A.D. He ruled over Karnataka consisting 

of eighteen chieftains.'’ 

475 A.D. Kumaravartna. 

475-490 A.D. Mrgesavarwa—(also called Sti-Vijayasiva, Mrgesa ) 
A division of the empire took place during his reign ; and 
Krsnavarma founded the kingdom making Triparvata as his 
capital.® Mrgesavarma married Prabhavati of the Kaikeya 
family®. Muraravarma, brother of ^antivarma, also 
established himself at Ucchasrngi. He defeated the Ganga 
king (Harivarma) on which account he changed the capital 
from Kulavala (Kornr) to Talkad on the banks of the river 
Kaverl. 

1. E. C. VII, Sk. 176; E. I. VIH. pp 33-36. 

2. Ibid VII. Sk. 178. 

3. Moraes, op, cit,, p. 18. 

4. Ibid, p. 19. 

5. E, /. IX. p. 27; VI, pp. 30-31. 

6. E, C. VII. Sk. 176. 

7. Ibid. VI, Kd. 162. 

8. Fleet, Sanskrit and Canarese Inscriptions, /. A . VII, p. 34. 

9. E. C. Ill, Nj. 122 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 33. 
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475-480 A.D. Krsnavarma J—He separated himself from 

Mrgesavarrna and established himself at Triparvata. He was 
defeated by the Pallava king Nanakkasa and remained 
under the political tutelage of the Pallavas till his death. 

490-497 A.D, Mandhatiyarma. 

497-540 A.D. Simhavarmd, 

485-497 A.D. Vismuvarmd —He was proficient in grammar and logic. 
He was installed asking by a Pallava king named Santivarma. 

497-537 A.D. Ravivarmd —He was the most famous of all the 
Kadamba monarchs. He defeated Candanda of Kanci and 
established his capital at Palasika After his death one 
of his queens observed sati. 

537-547 A.D. Harivarmd —He was the last king of the elder branch 

540-547 A.D. Krsnavarma II—He usurped the throne of Hari- 
varma, probably killing him, and began to rule over the 
whole empire. The Calukya king Pulikesi declared himself 
independent making Vatapi as his capital. 

547-565 A.D. Krsnavarma III—He was enthroned at Vaijayanti. 
He offered his sister to the Ganga king Tadangala Madhava 
in marriage 

565-606 A.D. Ajavarmd —He was defeated by the Calukya king 
Kirtivarma, after which he most probably ruled as a 
Mahamandalesvara 

606*610 A.D. Bhogivarmd — Visnuvarmd. 

651-655 A.D. Madhuvarmd —He was the ‘last seion’ of- the 
family. During the period of Bhogivarma, Yuan Chwang 
visited the Kon-ki-ni-pula*. Madhuvarma was, however, 
destroyed by Vikramaditya 1. 

1. E. C. XI. Dg. 161. 

2. Fleet, Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscripiions^ l.An VI. p. 30. 

3. B C. I. p. 15 ; ikr. A. E. 1924. p. 68 ; Ikid^ 1925. p. 88. The queetioa 
of the date of this incident remains still nasettled. c/. nnder Gaogas. 

4. Moraes, op cir.pp. 55 ff. 

Fleet, SansifeW^ and Itanaress Inscriptions^ /. A, XI. p. 68. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 3. p. 5, 

5. Moraes, op, eit, p. 62. 



Hm Ganiai ti TaUmd 

Kongani Varma I 
Madhava II 
Harivanai 
Visnogopa 
Tadangala Midhara 
Avioita 
Dnrviatta 
Sxfvikrama 


Bhuvikrama (608-670 A.D.) 

S'rivallabha S'ivam 

Kannaluri Raja 

Paramakala S'npuru! 

Rajavarma 

Singadi 

Nrpatunga 

Jayatuga (Contemporary or S'ivatnara 11) 


Navakama 

S'ivamSra I (670-715 A.D.) 
S'ripurusa (726-788 A.D.) 


S'ivamara II 
(788-812 A.D.) 

Marasimha (853 ?) 

Prthivipati (853-880) 

I 

Prthivipati II 880-925) 
(Contemporary of Rajamalla II) 


. i i 

Vijayaditya Duggam^ra 
Rajamalla 

Satyavakya (517-853 A.D J 

NTtimftrga I (853-869A) 
Ereya-Ga^ga I 


Rajamalla II 
(870-907 A. D.) 


Butuga 

Ereyappa 

(NItimarga II. 887-935) 


Narasimha (920-922) Rajamalla III Butuga II (937-960) 

(922-937 A.D.) M. Revakka (Ristrakuta 

Princess) 


Maruladeva Marasimlia Daughter: 

M. daughter of III <961-971) Mother of Iiidra 

Rastrakuta. ] Ra^rakuta 


Rajamalla IV Rakkasa Gahga Daughter: 

(977-985) (985-1004) M, Indraraja Rastrakuta 

5^ who died in 984 A.D, 
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IV id) The Gangas of Talkad 

(Fourth Can. A.P. to Tenth Cen. A.D,) 

The Gannas belonged to the Kanv&ya^ Gotra and claimed to be 
the descendants of the Iksvaku dynasty and of Solar 
descent. The foundation of the empire was laid in 
about the fourth century A.D., mainly at the initiation of the 
Jain Acarya Siihhanandi^. 

{Note : It should be noted in this connection that we are 
dealing below with important personages only). 

{date not known) and Mddhava —They came from the 
north (?) to Perur and laid the foundation of the empire i.e. 
Gahgavadi 96,000. The capital of the kingdom then was 
Kulavala. Didiga seems to have ruled first. He defeated 
the Bana kings, led an expedition to the Kohkan coast, and 
added Mandali near Simoga to his territory*. Madhava 
was proficient in Nitisastra, Upanisads and other studies. 
The authorship of the Dattaka-sutra is ascribed to him. The 
Pallavas took his aid when fighting against the Kadambas. 

Harivarmd —The capital was shifted from Kulavala to Talkad dur¬ 
ing his reign. He is said to have been installed on the throne 
by the Pallava king Siihhavarma II. 

Visnugo^a —He set aside the Jain faith and ushered that of Visnu, 

Ta4ahgala Mddhava —He was a worshipper of Tryambaka. He 
married the sister of the Kadamba king Krsnavarma. He 
endowed many grants to the Jain temples and Buddhist 
Viharas. 

He was brought up as a Jain. His preceptor’s name is 
Vijayakirti *. He was enthroned while still young. He is 
said to have married the daughter of Skandavarma. 

Durvinita —He was * one of the most remarkable monarchs*. His 
preceptor’s name is Pujayapada * , the famous Jain gram- 

1. E,C, vm. No. 35 ; II S.B. 54 ; /.A. Xll, p. 20; S./ /. II, pp, 3. 87; 

cf. also the Gommatasara, which says that the family prospered dne 
to the blessings of the Jain Simhanandi (Second Oriental Conference 
Pro. p. 301). * 

2. Ihid. 

3. E.C,X,Mt,727. 


4. /6i\i..XII. Tm. 23. 
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tnarian. He wrote a commentary on the fifteen Sargas of 
the Kiratarjunlya by Bharavi. In his later years he worship¬ 
ped Visnu. He married the daughter of the Raja Skandavar- 
man of Punnad 

Muaakera (S’ri-Vikrama)—He married the daughterof Sindhnraja *. 
It was since his reign that Jainism attained the, status of a 
state religion. ' 

608-670 A.D. Bhuvikrama (S’ri-Vallabba)—-He defeated the 
Pallava king Narasimhapota-varma at Vilind^ •, and is said 
to have occupied the Pallava dominions. His, son had two 
Pallava princes in his charge^. 

670-715 A. D. Sivatnara I. I 

726-788 A.D. iripurusa— The prosperity of the Gangas reached 
its zenith during his reign. The kingdom came to be 
designated as S’ri RSjya. Henceforth the Ganghs assumed 
the title of the Pallavas c.g. Permmanandi. His queen was 
ruling at Aga}i in his forty-second year ®. 

788-812 A.D. itvamdra //—He is said to have been detained 
released and enthroned again by the Rastrakutas. He was’ 
an authority on the Science of Elephants and in regard to 
matters theatrical. The authorship of the Gajakstra is 
attributed to him. 

817-853 A.D. Rdjamalla, Satyavakya— He rescued the country 
from the clutches of ^the Rastrakutas®. But he \yas later 
molested by Bankesa, sent ’ by the RSstrakuta emperor 
Amoghavarsa. ” ■ '' 

853-869 A. D. Ereyahga Nittimargga— The Doddahundi stone 
inscription has an interesting bas-relief showing his death- 
scene’. The later Gangas since Butuga came under the 
influence of the Rajtrakujas {».e. Butuga onwards ). Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Racamalla Satyavakya, the influence of 
Jainism was rqvived. 

983 A.*D. The collosal statue of Gommajaraya was built in 
983 A.D. by the famous General Camundaraya. . ^ 

1004 A. D. Rajendra Cola captured Talkad in 1004 A. D. Thus 
this dynasty was brought to an end. 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

6 . 

7. 


Ibid, IX, Db. 68. 

/.i4.XIV,p.229. 3. 

Ibid. HI. Md. 113. 5. 

E.C. IV, Yd 60 ; XII. Nj. 129. 

B.C. HI, Tn. 91. cf. for an illustraUon, Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions, p. 43. 


E. C. Ill, Md. 1133 ; XII, Tm, 23 
Ibid. X, Mb. 80. 



The Westem Calaky»« ol Vatapi(Badami) 

(1) Jayasimha 1 

(2) Hanaraga 

(3) PuulsfUa I (C.A.D. 550) M. Durlabha-devJ of the 

I Batpura F amily. 

(4) KtrUvarmaa I (4. D. 566-^7 (5) Maagalls’a (\.D 597-913 to 009) 

to 597-90) M. a S^draka 

Princess, | ___ 

I I (Second Oujrat | Branch?) 

(6) PttUlBe8"iaII(A..D. 609 Kubja Visnuvar- Jayasimbavarman (697-08) 
to 642)« M. adaoghter dhana^ founder of | 

of the Qanga King Dur- the Eastern Branch Nagavardhana 

vlnTta at Vehgi. 

(615-633 A,D.) 


Candcadityn Adityavarman (7) Vikra- (third Gnjrat Branch?) 

(Nedainaii?) M. m^itya I Dharas'raya Jaysimha- 

Vijaya-Bhattirlldl (A«D. 655-630 varman (A.D.671 

" _L and 692) 


Sriyas’nya Jaya^aya Avaaai-JaaiAsya 
S'iladiiya Mahgal^asa Pnlikefiin 

(A.D, 739) 


(8) VinayidUya (A.D. 680-696) 

(9) Vijayaditya (A.D. 696 to 733-34) 

I ~ 1 

(10) VikramidUya II (A.D, 733 34 to 743-44) | 

M. Loka-MahadevI & Trailokya-mahadevr Bhima I 

(11) Kirtivarnun n (A.D. 743-44 to 757) Klrtivairman Ill 

Taila I 


(E^rst Gnjrat Branch) 
Jaya^ha-raja 

Bnddha-varman 

I, 

Vijayaraja (A.D. 643) 


Bhuna 11 

I 

Vikramaditya III 

Ayyana I M. a daughter 
oi the Rastrakuta 
Krana 

Vikramaditya IV, M, 
Boatha-devi a daughter 
of the Cedi King 
Laksmana 

I ■ 

TailA II (A.D. 973-74 
to 996-97) 
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IV (e) The Calukya Dynasly 

The whole of their overlordship can be divided into four 
branches) namely, (1) Calukyas of BMami, (2) Calukyas of Kalyani, 
(3) Calukyas of Gujrat, and (4) Calukyas of Vehgi. The period of 
the CAlukyas of*Gujrat'and Vehgi is almost co-terminus with that of 
the first two branches. We are dealing with the political history 
of the first two main branches alone—‘though while tracing the 
cultural history we have made use of all of them. 

The Calulcyas were of Manavya Gotra and styled as Harlti- 
putras. Their name is used in various ways t.e. Calukya« Calukya 
Calkya and Calikya etc. ^ We have, however, accepted the broadly 
accepted terminology ‘ Calukya' Only the most important reigns 
are dealt with here. 

The Calukyas of Badami (Vatapipura) 

C. 550 to 757 A. D. 

Jayasimha; Ranaraga^ 

c, 559 Pulikesi 1 : Satyasraya S’ri.PulIkes’ivallabha. He was •* the 
first great prince* of the family. He made Vatapipura 
( Badami) his capital. He performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. 
566-597 A. D. Kirtivarman^ his son, subjugated the Nalas. The 
Mauryas were brought under subordination*; arid the 
Kadambas of Banavasi were reduced by him. 

597-609 A.D. Makgalisa, His brother Mahgalika vanquished the 
Kalacuris (of Cedi) and Buddha—a Kalaciiri prince* . He 
conquered the Revatidvipa ( Redi). He built the temple at 
Badami and placed the idol of Visnu in it 
556-597 A.D. Kirtivarman /: Mangalisa ( 597 A. D, 609 A.D.) 
cf. above for information. 

609-642 A.D. Pulikesin II; Satyasraya Sri Prihivi-vallaMia, son 
of Kirtivarman. In his early years he defeated Appaytka 
Govinda *; attacked Banavasi and reduced it; 'defeated the 

1. Qaestion discussed by Fleet, Dynasties of Kanatese Districts, 
336. 

. 2. /. A. VIII, p. 241. 3. /d/d, Vn, p. Idl. 

4. Ibid. Ill, p. 305, 

5. For discussion of. Collected Works of R. <5l. Bkaodai^kar, III, 

pp* 68 69. e. /. A. VIII, p. ^ 
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Gangas and the head of the Alupa race; and sent his forces 
against the Mauryas of Konka^l. He, with a fleet of hundred 
ships, went to Purl; invaded the countries of Lata, Malava 
and Gurjara and brought them under subjugation 

He opposed the armies of Harsavardbana (probably on the banks 
of the Narmada) and assumed the title of Paramesvara. Thus he 
became the lord of the three Maharastrakas comprising 99,000 
villages. Then he marched against KAhcI; and invaded the 
country of the C5las, the Pandyas and the Keralas. During his 
reign Yuan Chwang seems to have visited the country—thus referring 
to the country of Mo-ha-la-ch‘a. Further Pulikesi II received an 
embassy from Chosros II, King of Arabia (591-628 A,D.). During 
his reign Visnuvardhana founded a branch at VengT; and his brother 
Jayasiihha acted as Viceroy at Nasik His eldest son Candraditya 
ruled over Savantvadi. 

642-655 A. D. The country was invaded and occupied for about 
thirteen years by the Pallavas. 

655-680 Vikramaditya I —The Colas, the Pandyas, the Kera¬ 
las and the Pallavas became his feudatories. He defeated them 
ag^in and brought them under subjugation. His famous 
horse Citrakantha is often described in the inscriptions 
A branch of the Calukya family was founded in Lata during 
bis reign and assigned to Jayasimhavarman Dharasraya 

680—696 A. D. Vinaydditya —He made all the surrounding rulers 
as his allies* including those of Parasikas on the Malabar 
coast and Simbala. 

696-633 A. D. Vijaydditya —During his reign the idols of Brahma, 
Visnu and Mahes vara were installed at Vatapipura in ^aka 
62Ui ». 699 A. D. 

/. I. A, I.,pp. 363; VIU. p. 168. 

2. The famoas Aihole laecription, I A. VllI, p. 243, ff, relates all about 

his campaigns. 

3. /, B.B.jR. A.S. II.p. 4;/ A.IX, p. 123. 

4. /.,A,yi. pp. 86, 89,92; /. B. B. R. A. III. p. 203; /. A. IX, 
pp. 127 130-31. 

5. /. B. B. B. A. S. XVI. p. 27, 

6. Jf. A., Vf, p. 89. 
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733-744 A. D. Vikrafn3ditya II —'He defeated Nandipotavarman. 
He entered KancT and granted immense wealth to temples 
and Brahmins. He marched against the Colas, the Kera|as 
and the Pandyas and reduced them ^. His queens Loka- 
mahadevl and TrailokyamahadevI built two temples at 
Pattadakal i.e- Lokesvara and Trailokyesvara respectively. 

744- 757 A. D. Klrtivarman II—Dantidurga wrested all the power 

of the Calukyas during his reign. 

The RAstrakutas of Malkheda 722-973 A. D. 

The Rastrakutas are designated as Lattalurapuravaradhi- 
svaras. Their later records t. e* from 870 A.D. claim a Yadu descent. 
(Satyaki branch). 

722 A. D. Indra I :—He carried away the Calukya princess Bhava- 
naga from the marriage pendal at Kaira 

745- 758 A. D. Dantidurga :—^defeated the rulers of KSncI, 

Kalihga, ^rl-Saila, Kosala, Lata, Tanka and Sindh ®. He 
marched against the eastern neighbours in Kosala Udayana 
of ^irpur, Jayavardhana (Prthivl-vyaghra) of ^rlvardhan, 
King of Kutch, Gurjara of Bharoach Calukyas of the 
Gujrat Branch, and Klrtivarman II •. He probably 
occupied Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara and Kolhapur. 
Govinda was appointed as Governor of Gujrat. 

758-772 A. D. Krsna 1 :—Rajadhiraja Paramesvara^. He 
succeeded his nephew. He removed Karka II from the 
Governorship of Gujrat. He defeated Rahapp& (Klrtivarman 
or Visnuvardhana of Vengl ?). He overthrew the Calukyas 
completely. Yuvaraja Govinda was sent against King 
Visnuvardhana of. Vehgi (770 A. D,) ®. He became the 
ruler of the Marathi C. P. He added Kohkana to 'his 
kingdom and appointed Sanimphulla tbere^« 

L Ibid. Vnip.267. 

2. BJ. XVIII, Sanjan plates, pp. 235 ff. 

3. E./. IX. pp. 24 ff. 

4. Altekar, The Rdstrdhutae and their Times, p. 37. 

Ibid p.38* 

6. /A. XI. p. 111. 

7. Ibid V, pp. 145 ff; XU. pp. 181 ff; XIII, pp. 46.ff. 

8. B./. VI. pp. 208 ff. 

9. B. I. III. pp. 292 ff. 
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The RUtrakutM 

1 Dantivarma 1 

2 lodra I (722 A.D.) 

3 Govindal 

I 

4 Karka or Kaka I 


Indra II =* M. a 
Calakyan Princess 


6 Dantidurga 
(745-738 A.D.) | 

8 Govinda II 
(772>780 A.DQ 


7 Krsna I 
(Ak^avarsa) 
(758-772 A.D.) 

I 


Nanna 

Samkaragana 


9 Dhruva (780-793 A.D.) 


Kamba. 

*Stamba’ 


10 Govinda III Indra 

= M Gamundabbe 
(793-94 I -813 A.D )' * 

11 Amoghavarsa I or S'arva 
(813,818 1 -878-A.D.) 


12 Krsna II =» M, daughter of 
Kokkala—Cedi or KaUcuri 
King 

(880 I -912 A.D. 


Daughter Sahkha » 
M. the Pailava king 
Nandivarman III 


13 Jagattnxtga » M. Laksmt, 
a Kalacuri Princess 

14 indri III in M. 
Vijayamba, a Kalacuri 
Princess (913-917 A, D.) 

I 

15 Amoghavarsa II 
(917 A D.) ‘ 


Daughter, married the Western 
Calukya King Ayyana II 

17 Buddiga or Amoghavarsa III 
M. Kundakka, a Kalacuri 
Princess (936-939-40 A.D.) 


16 Govinda IV 
(918-936 A.D.) 


Daughter Revakka 

M, Western Gangs King 
Butuga II 


18 Kmalll 19 Kho^iga 

(939-968 A ,D,) Amoghavarsa IV 
I (963 I .972A.'d.) 

• MW MirnpaoM 

lodnlV 80 IMlMte 

or Karho II (978.974 A.D.) 
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772-780 A.D. Govinda II :—PraWiutavsrw Vikratnftvaloka. His 
throne was usurped by Dhruva in about 780 A.D/. 

780-793 A.D. Dhruva :—Sri Vallabha or Kalivallabha. He gave 
a death blow to Govindi’s reign with the help of the 
rulers of Kahcl, Gahgavadi* Vehgl and Malava. Later he 
defeated all the refractory feudatories i.e^ of Talk^, KahcT, 
Vehgi, Md.lava; and defeated and imprisoned the Gahga king 
Sivamara He marched against his younger brother 
Vijayaditya and appointed his elder brother Stambha in his 
place. The Pallava king surrendered to him. He further 
marched against the Gurjara-PratihSra ruler Vatsaraja 
(Ruler of Avanti) and defeated the Gauda king Dharma- 
pala And the battle took place in the Gangcs-Jumna 
Doab. He had four sons, Stambha, Karkasuvarnavarsa, 
Govinda and Indra. After his return from the northern 
expedition he enthroned Govinda^. 

793-94 A.D.—813 A.D. Govinda 111 :—He subsided the cons¬ 
piracy of his brother and appointed Indra over Gujrat. He 
defeated and imprisoned the Gahga King Mutiarasa in about 
798 A. D. and annexed GangavSdi. He defeated the 
Pallavas *. And a twelve years’ war with Vijayaditya of 
Vehgl begins. As Dr. Altekar points out, he marched 
against Nagabhatta II, the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler and 
further against Dharmapala and Cakrayudha, pursued the 
latter right up to the Himalayas, and brought them both to sub¬ 
jugation Amoghavarsa was born in 808 A. D. during his 
stay at ^rlbhavan, while king Sarva was busy welcoming 
him Later he defeated the Gahgas, and also the rulers 
of Kerala, Pandya, Coja and Kahci ®. The king of 
Ceylon paid tribute to him as a vassal 

1. Altekar, op, cit, pp. 51 ff. 

2. I, A, XI, p, 157, also to corroborate £. C. Xll. Nj. No. 129 

3. Altekar, op^t, 50. ff. 

4. E, I. IV, pp. 242 ff. 

5. /. A,X1, p. 126. 

6. E, 1. XVIll, pp. 87 if; Gwalior Intoriptiott of Bboja, A. S. R. 1903*4; 

Altekar op, cit, p. 65. 

7. R. X XVIIL w. 26-27. 

8. Ibid V. p. 30. 

9. Ibid, V. 34. 
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81j-18*878 A. D. Amoghavarsa I :—Nrpatunga, ruled for 64 years. 
He was dethroned for a while but Karka subsided the 
rebellion and restored him to the throne ‘ before the month 
of May 821 A. D.’ The twelve years* war with Vijaya- 
ditya * was continued during his reign. He defeated 
Gunaga Vijayaditya (860 A. D. )* and crushed down the 
rebellion raised by his cousins of Gujrat^. The rulers of 
Ahga, Vahga and Magadha paid tribute to him; and 
Pullasakti ( Kohkan) and the king of Malava were his feuda¬ 
tories He offered his daughter Candralekha to the 
Gahga king Butuga. The authorship of the famous work 
Kavirajamarga is ascribed to him. He was a follower of Jina 
and a devotee of Mahalaksmi also. His preceptor's name is 
Jinasena, the author of the Adi-Purana . 

880-912 A. D. Ktsna 11 He married the daughter of the Cedi 
ruler The battles of Niravadyapura and Peruvahgura- 
grama ^ took place during his reign, and the utter destruction 
of the Gujrat branch was effected His preceptor's name 
is Gunabhadra His son Jagattunga predeceased him. 

913-917 A. D. Indra. ///:—He conquered king Upendra^^ 
(Paramara chief Krsnaraja), attacked Ujjayinl^*, crossed 
the Jumna and took Mabipala as fugitive 

C. 917 A. D. Amoghavarsa 11: 918-936 A. D. Govinda IV : Mahi- 
pala regained his power. 

1. Altekar, op. cit, p. 73. 

2. Ibid pp, 73 ff. 

3. /. IX.p. 24. 

4. Ahekar, op. cit. p, 73. 

5. B. I. XVIII. pp. 236-7. 

6. Altekar, op.oit. pp. 78 ff. 

7. l.A. Xn,pp.247flF. 

8. Altekar, op. cit. p. 96; Inscriptions from Madras Prssidsnoy, Kistaa 

District, No. 19. 

9. X. A. XII, p. 24; £. I. VII, p. 29; Altekar, op, eit. p. 98. 

10. /. B. B. JR. A. S. XXII, p. 85. 

a. /Wd. XVIII, p. 253. 

12. Altekar, op, oil. pp. lCO-101. 

13. Karnataka Bhd^bhdsanat p, XI V. . . 
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936-939-40 A. D. Amoghavarsa III :—He was a devotee of Siva 
He offered his daughter Ravakanimmadi to the Ganga king 
Permadi Butuga 11. During his reign his son K^na killed 
Dantiga and Vappuga ^ (Noiamba Province ), and Racamalla, 
Krsna further marched against the Cedis and occupied the 
forts of Kalanjara and Citrakuta (Cancfela Country) *. Some 
hitch between the Gahgas and Rastrakutas ensued during 
his reign. 

Dec. 939-938 A. D. Krsna III :—The Ganga king Butuga then 
killed the C5la king R&jaditya conquered Tanjapurl 
(Tanjore) and Kanci; defeated the Pandyas and Keralas; 
and exacted tributes from the king ^of Ceylon and ‘ planted 
the creeper of fame at Ramesvara *. In lieu of his 
services Krsna granted him the ‘ Banavasi 12,000, Belvol 
300, Kisukad 70, Bagenad 70, and-Purigere 300*Later 
■ Butuga’s son Marasimha helped him. With his help Kisna 
defeated Slyaka ( and not Mularaja as Konow would have it) ® 
of Malva and Northern Gujrat. * He ousted the Calukya 
king and placed his own ally on the throne of Vehgi.’ He 
lost Kalanjara and Citrakuta. 

968-972 A, D. Amoghavarsa IV •—Khottiga Nityavarsa; ‘Slyaka 
and Harsadeva won many battles at various places i. e, on 
the banks of the TaptI, the Vindhya forests, Manyakheta, etc. 
The capital Manyakheta itself was sacked and destroyed. 

972-974 A. D. Karka II :—He was overthrown by Taila II in 
about 974 A. D. 


1. Altekar, op oiU p. 112. 

2. Ibid p. 113. 

3. E.Ii XIX. p 83; earlier view E. /. XV. p. 81. 

4. R. /. VI. p. 57. 

5. Alteker, op, oit. pp. 120 ff. 
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The Western Calakyas of KalFani 

ViJayiditjra (Badimi) 


Vikramaditya 11 
KlrtivarmaQ II 


Bhima I 

I 

Kirtivarman III 


Taila I 

I 

Vikramaditya III 


Bhima II 

I 

Ayyana I 

The Weitern Calukyas of Kalyam Vikramaditya IV 

. ‘ I 

Ahavamalla Nurmadi Taila 11 A. D. 973*976. 

__i_ 

I , I 

Das'avarman or Yasovarman Satyasraya 

_ I A. D. 997-1008. 


Vikramaditya V Ayyana II Akkadevi Jayasimha II 

A. D. 1009.1018 I f 1018-1040 A.D. 

J ' * I 

SOmesvara I AvvaIadevi*~M. 

A. D. 1040-1068. Bhillama III of 

the Yadavas of 
SeDMde» 


Somesvara II Vikramaditya VI 
A. D, 1053, 1069-1076 A. D. 1055-56, 

and 1076-1126. 


1 _ 

T r 

Jayasimha Visnnvardhana 
Vijayaditya 


Jayakarna Some^ara III Mailaladevi j 

A. D. 1126-1138. M. Jayakesin II of the 
Kadambas of Goa 


Jagadekamalla II 
A. D. 1138-1149. 


I 

Nurmadi Taila III 

I A, D, 1150-1161 
Somes vara IV 



The Eastern Calukya Dynasty (Vengi) 


1. Kabja-Vi^nvardhana I (Brother of 
Early C^ukya king Pulikesin II). 


2. Jayasimha I 3. Indra-Bhat^aka 

* Sarvasiddhi* * Simha-Vil^ma ’ 

Vi^uvardbana II 
* Rajanandana 

.I . 


5. Maogi Ynvataja 

1 

1 1 

6* Jayasimha II 8. Viaravardhana III 

9. Vijayaditya I 

10. Visnuvaidhana IV 

1 

I 

7. Kokkili 

11. Vijayaditya II 

1 

Nrpa-Radni 

1 

12. Kali Visnuvardhana V 

1 


1 1 

13. Gunaka-Vijayaditya in Vikramaditya I 

' 14. Calukya Bhima II 
* Drobarjuna ’ 

1 

1 

Yndhamalla I 

1 

18. Tacappa. 
Tadapa or Tata I 
Yudhamalla 11 

1 

1 1 

15. Vijayaditya IV 19. Vikramaditya 11 

=sM. Melamba 

1 , 1 
Badapa II Taila II 
* Visnuvardhana* 


16. Amma I, Visnuvardhana VI 22. C^ukya Bhuoia III 

i_i:__!_ 

I III 

17. Beta Vijayaditya V 20. Bhlma II 24. Diaarnava 23. Amina 11 

= M. 'Aryama- Vijaya- 
hadevi ’ ditya VI 


25. Saktivarman 26. Vimaladitya 

* Maramadi Bhima 
M, ' Kundavva*, daughter 
of Reiarija Cola I 


_ 1 _ 

I I i 

27. Rajaraja-Narendra I Daughter=M. Vijayaditya VII 

fs M. AmiiHihga'*deirIt a Yadava King Viceroy of Vehgl 

daughter of Rajendra- 
C^lal 


28. Rajendra II =» * Saptama Visnuvardhana 
M, Madurantaki, 
daughter of Rajendra Cola 


Daughter 

Knndavvai 
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IV {gy The Calukyas of Kalyani 
973- 1181 A. D. 

(We need not enter here into the details of the problem of the 
relationship between the earlier and later Calukyas.) 

973-996 A. D, Tatla II —The dynasty begins with Tailapa II. He 
defeated the Colas King of Cedi Mularaja of Gujrat 
(through BSrappa), and the king Munja of Malva, whom he 
took prisoner and beheaded later on. His wife’s name was 
Jakabbe or Jathavve * or Javakka. 

997-1008 A. D. Satyasraya, 1009-1018 A. D. Vikramaditya V. 
1018-1040 k.'D. Jayasimha //—He defeated Bhoja, * the Ceras in 
^aka 946, the Colas, and took away the treasures from the 
seven Konkanas. He later on encamped himself at Kolhapur*. 
He ceased to reign after 1040 A. D. 

1040-1068 A. D. Somesvara Ahavatnalla, Trailokyamalla—He 
turned his arms against the Cdlas* and captured*Dhara (from 
which Bhoja was compelled to abandon). Afterwards, 
Somes vara attacked Cedi and D^hala; deposed and slew 
Karm*^ and marching against Western Konkan (where he 
erected a triumphal column) later proceeded to Kanci and 
captured it. He defeated the king of Kanyakubja (Kanauj)*. 

Some^vara founded the city of Kalyani^ and made it his capital. 
He had three sons Somes vara, Vikramaditya and Jayasimha^®. 
He installed Somesvara, as prince-regent, though against his 
own wishes. 

Exploits of Vihramdditya —Bilhana gives a graphic description 
of the march of Vikramaditya—‘He defeated the Colas, and the king 

1. /. A. V, p 17. 

2. Ibid. 

3. /. A. XXI. p. 168. 

4. /.A. V. p. 17. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Vikramdhkadevacaritam, I. 90; /. R, A, S. IV, p. 13. 

7. Ibid, I. 102-3. 

8. /.A. VIII, p. 197. 

9. Vikramdhkadsvaoaritam, II. 7. 

10. Ibid. II, 57-58 and 85; III, 1, 25. 
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of Simhak and then taking the city of Gahgaikonda, proceeded to the 
country of the C5las; and later turned to K&hcl and plundered it. He 
then proceeded to Vehgl and Cakrakote. Besides, he replaced the 
king of Malva on the throne and invaded the Gauda country (Bengal) 
and Kamarupa (Assam).’ 

In the meanwhile Somesvara I was attacked by high fever« and 
Bilhana fully describes how he took Jalasam&dhi on the laps of the 
mighty river TuhgabhadrS* in 1069 A. D.® 

1053, 1069-1076 A. D. Sotnekvara II; Bhuvanaikamalla. VikramS- 
ditya returned from his expoits. There was good under¬ 
standing between the two brothers for a while. We need not 
enter into the details of VikramSditya’s wanderings—all of 
which ended into the following* that^ Vikramaditya gave 
a tough fight to the armies of Somesvara and his brother 
Rajiga, A bloody battle ensued in which Vikramaditya 
proved victorious; the new king of the Dravidas fled; and 
Somesvara was taken prisoner. 

1055-56 and 

1076-1126 A. D. VikramMitya VI —After these events Vikrama¬ 
ditya usurped the throne in ^aka 998 or 1076-7 A. D. He 
assigned the province of Banavasi to Jayasimha*. He reigned 
peacefully for about 50 years. He started a new era in his own 
name (Calukya Vikrama Era). He married ^t Karahataka, 
by Svayarhvara, Chandralekha or Chandaladevi, the daughter 
of the ^ilahara king. A fight is said to have ensued between 
himself and -Jayasimha ®. His general Aca or Acagi is 
said to have defeated the Hoysalas, and “made the Kings 
of kalihga, Vahga, Maru, Gurjara, Malava, Cera and Cola 
subject to his sovereign.** 

He built many temples and founded the city of Vihramapura*^. 
He was a great patron of learning. His court was adorned by 
Bilhana and Vijnanesvara. 

1. Vikramahkadevacaritam, III, 55- 57; IV 21-30. 

2. Ihid, IV. 46*68. 

3. J. R, A. S. IV. p. 4. 

4. Vikramahkadevacaritam^ I, 7.54. 

5. Ibid, VI. 90-93; 98-99. 

6. Jayasimha was pardoned by Vikramaditya. Vikramdhka XV, 23, 
41-42 55-71, 85-87. 

7. Ibid. XVII, 15, 22, 29; J, R, A. S. IV, p. 15, 
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Tba Hoysalai or tho Yadavas of Dvaratamudra 


Vinayaditya I 
I (1022 A.D.) 

1 Nrpakima (1Q47 A.D.) 

*KMamalla — Permanandi' 

2 Vinayaditya IIM. Kalayabbe 

‘Tribhuvanamalla* (1069 A.D.) 

3 £reyanga«=M. Ecaladevi 


3 Ballaia I 4 Vi^nvardhana UdaySditya 

=M. Padmala, «’M. S^antala and 
Cavala and Boppa. La>smi 

<1100-1106 A.D ) 'Bitti* 

]' 

5 Narasimha I «M. Ecaladevi 
^Jagadekamalla^ (1141-1173 A.D.) 

6 Ball^a II 'Tribhuvanatnalla (1173-1224 A.D.) 

7 Narasimba II - M. KalaladevIand 
Padmaladevi (1224.1234 A.D ) 

I 

8 Somes Vara or Soyideva—M. 


Bijjala and Devala (a Calukya 
Princesa) (1234-55 A.D.) 

By Bijjala I By Devala 

I _J I 


9 


Narasimha III 


(1255-1 


1291 A.D,) 


Daughter Ponnambala 


II Ballaia 111 Soma Mallideva | 

(1291 A.D.) Visvanatha 


12 Ballaia IV. alias Tipparaaa* 

‘Virupaksa' (1342 A.D ) Bhairava 


10 Ramanatha 
»M. Kaxnala- 
devi, a Gahga 
Princess 

_ i 

J 

Manjaya- 

Maguttar 
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1126-1138 A. D. Someivara III; BhalcAamftlla. He was brave/and 
the work ManasoHasa or Abhilasitartha-GiEtamani is ascribed 
to bis authorship. 

1138-1149 A. D. Jagadekamalla II; Tailapa: IIMlSO-llW A. D. 

IV (h) The Hoysalfts of Dvarammudra 

The Hoysalas (Poysala, Foysana and in Tamil Poyicala or 
Polhala) were styled as Maleparol gan^a (champion among the hill- 
chiefs). They hailed from ^asakapura or Sasarur (Ahgadi ?) in the 
Western Ghats After the 11th century they call themselves an 
Dvaravatl-puravaradhisvara and of Yadava descent. It is said that 
the incident of Sala took place in the time of Vinayaditya. They are 
styled as Hoysala Ballalas. They were dark enemies of the Yadavas 
Devagiri. 

1022 A. D. Vinayaditya /. 1047 A. D. Nrpa-Kdma Hoysala, 

1069 A. D, Vinayaditya II —The Guru of King Vinayaditya 
was Santideva. 

1100-1106 A.D. Balldla /. 

1106-1141 A.D. Visfluvardhana Bittideva : He was converted 
into Vaisnavism by Ramftnuja. He drove out the Colas from 
Mysore, and defeated the Pandyas of Ucchahgiat Dumma 
His first wife’s name was Piriyarasi SantaladevI, After her 
death be married Lakkuma, who had a son, crowned as king 
from the date of his birth 

1141-1163 A.D. Narasimha I —The Cangalvas were slain in 
battle and a Kadaba force destroyed He was attacked by 
Jagadekamalla in 1143 A.D., but be soon declared indepen¬ 
dence immediately the Kalacuris destroyed the Calukyas. Later 
he became voluptuous and had 384 well-born females in the 
female apartments The building operations of the Hoy- 
salesvara temple began in his reign. He had a son named 
Ballala II to his chief queen Ecaladevi. 

1. ^.C. F/, Mg. q. 15.16.18. 

2. E,C. VI, Cm. 99. 

3. Ibid V. Bl. 93, 126. 

4. Ibid. IV, Ng, 76; V, Bl. 193. 

5. Ibid, V. BL 193, 114. 

7-8 
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1291-Ballala ///—He marched against the Senna king in 1305 
A.D, In 1310 A.D. Malik Kafur, under orders form 
Allauddin Khilji ‘descended upon Dvarasamudra and 
sacked it and took Baliala prisoner and returned with a lot of 
gold * Though Baliala ruled for a while, after he was 
liberated, yet the dynasty practically came to an end. 

1342 A.D. Virupakaa —He was defeated at Beribi by the Turuskas 
in 1342 AD.®, about which incident Ibn Batuta gives 
a graphic description. According to him Virupaksa’s skin 
was stuffed with straw and exposed by Ghiyas-ud-din, Sultan 
of Madura. 

IV (i) The Yadavas of Devagiri (or The Seunas) 

12th Century A. D.—1312 A.D. 

They were originally styled as Seuni kings*, mainly on 

account of the fact that they occupied the Seuna region. From 

about 1000 A.D., they trace themselves to the Yadava race *. 

1187-1191 A.D. Bhillama; Samanta-bhuvanesvara, Sn Prthi* 
vtvallahha BXidi Pratapacakravartin, By about 1189 A.D. 
he restored the Northern and Eistern portion of the Calukya 
kingdom from Somesvara IV ®. But the Rattas of 
Saundatti, the Silaharas of Karhad and the Kadambasof 
Hangal and Goa did not yield to him. Later the Hoysalas 
deprived him of the Southern province 

1191-1210 k.'D.Jaitugi. 

1210-1247 A.D. Sihghana .—He overthrew Baliala II and res¬ 

tored all the lost dominions. He subjugated the Joilahara 

1. E.C. Fill, Sa, 146. 

2. Ibid V. Hm. 51. 55; Briggs. Ferishta, I, p 373. 3. E. C. FI. Kd,15. 

4. E, I. HI. p. 217; Rice. Mysore Inscriptions, p. 30; the Praliparudriya 

speaks of them as the Yadava kings of Sevana; I. A. XXI, p. 199. 

5. E /./ p. 212 ; Sangamner grant of Bhillama II ; Hemadri’s Vrata- 

khanda, Bhandarkar R. G., Early History of the Deccan, App, c. 

6. Cam. Deia Ins. II, p. 356, 

7. P.S. and O.C, Ins. 1,2, 3; Mysore Insriptions, p. 30. 
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The Early Yadavas of Seunadesa 

Drdhaprahira 

I 

Senoacandra I 

I 

Dhadiyappa 1 

' I 

BhiUama 1 

1 

Rajagi or Sriraja 
Vadugi or Vaddiga I 

_ _ _ L __ 

Dhadiyappa 1 Bhillama II, Saka 922 


Vesugi I 

I 

Bhillaraa III, Saka 948 ' 

I 

Vadugi II 
Vesugi II 

I 

Bhillama IV 

, I 

Seunacandra II, Saka 991 or A.D. 1069 


Parammadeva 

1 


Sihgbana 

t 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

I 

Mallugi 

1 

1 1 
Govindaraja Ballala 

1 

Bhillama 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Amaraganga 

1 

Amaramallagi 

1 

Bhillama V or I ; 



died Saka 1113 oi 



A.D. 1191 
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The Later Yadavas or The Yadavas of Devagiii 

Ma}lugi 

I 

1 Bhillama 

(Saka 1109-1113 or A. D. 11S7-1191) 

I 

2 Jaitrapala I or Jaitngi 
(Sak» 1113-1132 or A.D.1191-1210) 

1 

3 Singbana 

(Saka 1132-1169 or A.D. 1210-12')7) 

Jaitrapala II or Jaitngi 

1 _ 


4. Krsaa, Kanhara or KawUnra 5. Mahadeva 

(Saka 1163-1182 or A D.1247-1260) (Saka 1182-1193 or A.D. 

I _ I 1260-1271) 

6 Hamacaodra or Ramadera .Amana 

(Saka 1193-1231 or A.D. 1271-1312) 

I _ 


7 S'ankara (S aka 1231-1234 or A.D. Ii09-1312) 8 Singbana 

Brotber-is-law Harai»la, killed in S'aka 1240 or A.D. 1318. 
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country; subdued Bhoja and invaded the Gurjara 
country His Dandanayaka Vicana reduced the Rattas 
of Saundatti and the Kadambas of Goa The famous 
Cahgadeva, the royal astronomer, founded a college for the 
study of Siddhantasiromani 
1247-1260 A. D. Kr^ina. 

1260-1271 ‘ A. D. Mahadeva .—He defeated Visala but lost his 
possessions in Mysore. The Guttas were his feudatories. 
The famous and brilliant scholar Hemadapanta, the author 
of Destndmaindld, was his minister®. 

1271-1312 A. D. Rdmadevardya and Sankara .—Ramadevaraya 
is referred to in the Jnanesvari of Jhanesvara, and in 
a manuscript of the Namalihganusasana of Amarasimha 
(1297 A. D.). Rarnadevaraya and his son Sankara were 
routed in 1294 A. D., by the forces of Allauddin, under the 
generalship ot Malik-Kafur. The dynasty very soon came 
to an end. 

The Smrtisthala^ a Mahanubhava work in MarathT, describes 
that Kamayisa was the senior queen of Ramaraya; and that after 
the death of Ramaraya she was forcibly thrown into the funeral pyre» 
by her step-son Sihghana. This Sihgliana seems to be the step¬ 
brother of Sahkaradeva. With Sihghana the dynasty came to 
a close 

IV ( i) The Four Dynasties Of Vijayanagara 

( 1336 to 1668 A. D*) 

The two sons of Sahgama, Hakka and Bukka, are said to have 
been the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty. The popular version 
goes that Madhava or Vidyaranya, the head of the Srhgerl Matba, 
assisted them in founding the empire. It is still an unsolved problem. 

The Sahgama dynasty claims its descent from the Yadava race. 
A Saluva chief founded the Saluva dynasty. The Narasihga dynasty 
came from Tuluva. The last was the AravTdu Dynasty, which was 
Telugu in its origin. 

1. R. G. Bhaadarkar, The Early History of the Deccan^ pp. 240 flf. 

2. Ibid. 

3. J. B. B. R. A. S. XV, p. 385. 

4. E, /. I. p. 338. 

5. R. G. Bhaadarkar, The Early History of the Deccan, p. 248. 

6. SmrtisthaXa, edited by V. N. Deshpande, paras, 145-46, 148*50 and p. 123. 



Dynasties of Vijayanagara 

Sangama Dynasty ( 1331-1478 A.D. ) 
Sangama I = M. KamaksI 



Mallikarjuna • Virupal 

(1443-1478 A.D ) _ \ . 

• Praudha-pratapa’ Praudhadc 

Immadi * Vijaya ’ 



II. Satuva Dynasty 

1, Saluva Narasimba 1 
(1478-1496 1 A. D.) 
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1 Sangama Dynasty 

1336-1478 A. D. 

1336-1379 A. D. Harihara I. He was succeeded by Bukka, 

Bukka\ Hindu-Raya^Suratrana —His two brothers Kampana 
and Marappa ruled over a part in the East (near-about Nellore) and 
West respectively. He subdued the Kadambas. The building of 
the new city and the transformation of its name into Vijayanagara, 
the City of Victory, are said to have been the work of Bukkaraya ’. 
He reconciled the religious quarrel between the Jains and the 
Hindus*—which incident has brought him deserved fame in 
history. 

1379-1406 A. D. Harihara 11 — Mahdrdjddhirdja, Raja-Parame- 
svara, Karnataka-Vidya-vildsa He carried on the 
struggle against the Sultans of Gulburga. 

1406-1419 A. D. Deyaraya /; Dewul Roy (Ferishta). It is said that 
Timmayya Arasa, the later Minister of Krsnaraya, warded 
off the conspiracy on his life In his later years he gave 
a crushing blow to the Sultans and laid waste the Bijapur 
city. But the Sultan’s son Ahmadshah, as a reaction 
massacred thousands of Hindu men, women and children 
Peace is said to have been effected during the later period. 
1489 A. D. Thfe Baharnani Kingdom was divided into five parts: 

Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Berar and Bidar. 
1420(?)-1443 A. D. Devardya //; Gaja-Venkdra —an elephant 
hunter. He possessed 10,000 Turuska horsemen in his ser¬ 
vices The mighty glory of the empire is described by the 
foreign travellers thus: ‘The kings of Pallecote (Palamcottah), 
Cuollao (Kollam i. Travancore), Ceyllas (Ceylon,) Peggu 
(Pegu), Tennaserim and many other countries paid him 
tribute.’ The next two reigns are not worth mentioning. 
1443-1478 A. D. Mallikdrjuna and Virupdksa, 

1. £. C. V, Cm. 286. 

2. E, C. VIII, Sb. 136; IX, Ma. 18; II. Sb. 136. 

3. /. A.LI, p. 234, 

4. Ibid, 

5. C. in, Sr. 15. 
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II The Saluva Dynasty 

1478 to 1^96 A. D. 

1473-1496 A. D. Saluva Narasimha — Medive-’Misraguna, 

Kathora Saluva. He was the most powerful monarch in 
Karnataka and Telihgana. He usurped the throne of 
Virupaksa in 1478 A. D. He fled away, captured and 
plundered Kahci, when his capital Vijayanagara was 
attacked by the Bahamani Sultans. 

Immadi Narasimha —He was murdered by his general Narasa 
in 1496 A. D. and a new dynasty of the Tuluvas enters on the scene 

III The Tuluva Dynasty 

1496-1567 A. D. 

Bestowed gifts and donations at Kamesvara and other places 

1509-1530 A. D, Knnadevardya —He was the most famous 
personage among the Rayas of Vijayanagara. He inflicted 
a crushing blow against the Muhammadan armies. “ His 
empire reached Cuttack in the East and Salsette in the 
West.** He invaded Kanclavidu and took Virabhadra as 
prisoner 

Krsnadevaraya was a patron of Sanskrit and Telugu 
literature. ‘ He had in his court the Asta-Diggajas or the eight 
celebrated poets. Regarding his work in the field of literature 
cf. Sources of Vijayanagara History ' *. He built the town of 
Hospet in honour of NagaladevI, a courtezan, and to whom he was 
bound by promise in his youth *. 

1530 A. D. Acyutardya —He built the Acyutaraya temple at 
Vijayanagara. Venkata —He was crowned as king when still 
an infant. Saddsivardya and Rdmardya —Ramaraya was the 
brother-in-law of the great Acyutaraya. He is called the 
‘ Bismark of the Vijayanagara Court *. In fact it was he 
who managed the entire affairs in the state. 

1. E. C.XI, Dg. 107. 

2. S, K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagara History p, 21 ; ef. also 
Literature. ( infra ), 

3. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ p. 363. 
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1565 A.D. A bloodbr battle ensued at Rakkasa-tangadgti wrongly 
designated as of Talikot-in which Ramaraya was slain and 
the town was being plundered and sacked for a period of over 
six months. Sewell gives a graphic account of the same. 

IV The Aravidu Dynasty 

< 1567 A. D. to 1668 A. D.) 

Immediately after the battle of Rakkasa - tahgadgi, the Aravities, 
who were the ministers of the previous two emperors occupied the 
They trace their origin to the moon \ The later chiefs of 
Anei^uidl, whose descerndants still get the pension under the British 
Government, are their descendants. 

Tirutnalaraya ; Rahgaraya ; Venkata I - Komara or 
Cinna - Vehkatadri - The capital was removed to Candragiri in 
1585 and later to Chingleput. The Golconda forces captured these 
capitals in 1644 A. D. 

Rahgaraya II - He fled to Sivappa-nayaka, chief of Bednur. 
The Vijayanagara empire came to a close with him. 

1584- 1664. Venkata // — He was the brother of Rahga. 
The great Tatacarya annointed him to the throne^. He set aback 
all the Muslim raids and defeated Mahmad Shah, son of Malik Ibrahim; 
subdued the Nayakas; and established the Rajas of Mysore in a firmer 
position. He was an ally of the Portuguese and a great patron of 
literature and art. 

IV (k) The Minor Dynasties 

Besides the above, the Kalacuris and the various subordinate 
dynasties including the Maba-mandalesvaras ruled over the different 
parts of Karnateka. They are as follows : The Alupas, the Nalas» 
the later Mauryas, the ^ilaharas of Karh^, Kolhapur and Ratn&giri, 
the Rattas of Kundi, Siadas of Yelburga, Belgavartti and Kurugodu, 
the Pandyas of Ucchangl, the Guttas of Guttuvolalu, the Senavaras, 
the ^ntiras of Santalige, the early Ho 3 r 8 alasand later of the Kadam- 
has of Hangal and Goa, the Nayakas, the Cahgalvas,, the Holalkeri 
families and the Odeyars of Mysore. 

We shall now study the problem of the cultural activities of these 
Kanoadigas during the diflerent historical periods^ 

1. R.C. XII, Trans. I 

2, EJ. XII, p. 159. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY. 

Early notions - Political divisions - Central Government • Ministry and 
other Palace Officers ~ Palace Staff - Provincial, District, Town and Village 
administration ~ Justice - Public Finance ~ Art of Warfare ~ Foreign Relations. 

I Early Notions 

As in the other branches of culture, the contribution of KarnStaka 
in the field of polity also is of an outstanding importance. In fact 
during the period of the rulership of the various dynasties of the 
Gangas, the Kadambas.the Calukyas, the Rastrakutas, the Hoysalas and 
the Rayas of Vijayanagara, we find a consistently gradual development 
in the administrative machinery - only to culminate in perfection 
in the regime of the Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara Emperors. 

We have already observed in the first chapter that the origin of 
the Early Man could be traced to the land of the Daksinapatha. He 
must have lived on roots and fruits and equipped himself with all 
that was required for a hunting culture. In the Mohenjo Daro period 
we find in vogue a semi-monarchical form of government. It is only 
since the MahabhSrata period that a systematic form of government 
in the different provinces of India came into being. 

According to the Puranas the two sub-divisions of India were 
known as Uttarapatha and Daksimpatha. The range of the Vindhya 
mountains naturally formed the dividing line of the same. The 
Periplus refers to the Dakhinabades and the various countries situated 
in it We have already referred to the Puranic version in regard to 
the countries situated in the Daksin&patha. The Skanda Purana 
refers to the seventy-two countries located in India, and mentions that 
Karnataka consisted of one and a quarter of a lac and the Ratorajya 
of seven lacs*. Varahamihira refers to the following among other 
countries located in jthe South: Bharukaccha, Vanavasi, Sibika, 
Phaiiikara, Konkana, Abhira, Karmta, Mahatavi, Citrakuta.Nasikya, 

1. /. A-, VIII, pp. 143-144 ( c£. (or detailed information under Economic 

Condition^) 

2. Skinda Mdhesvarakh, Kaumdrikdkh^ Adh. 37, 115ff. 
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and Dandakavana. As we have observed above, the Skanda Parana 
describes that Karnataka was originally located on the (Western) 
sea-shore, probably round about Banavasi or Byzantion of the 
Periplus. We shall make a mention of all the important towns and 
cities referred to in the Puranas and the accounts of foreign trave¬ 
llers in the next chapter* 

The Minor Rock-inscriptions of Asoka discovered at Maski (V), 
Brahmagiri (VI), Siddapura (VII), and Jatihga Ramesvara (VIII), 
throw light on the early administrative machinery of Asoka in 
regard to Karjnataka. It is said, “From Suvarnagiri, at the word of 
the prince (Aryaputra) and of the Mahamatras at Isila (probably 
Ilvala or Aihole) must have wished good health”. Evidently the 
Aryaputra or the Royal Prince seems to have been the representative 
of the Emperor, and that Brahmagiri and Siddapura belonged to 
the District of Isila. 

The Cutu Satakarnis are desingated as Maharathis (which, in 
our opinion, is equivalent to Maharathi), or Mahasenapatis. The 
capital towns of the Satavahanas were Pratisthana, Nasik, Sahci, 
Kallyan, Amaravatl and Dhanyakataka. The Cutus seem to have 
formed Vaijayanti as their capital. 

The Sahyadri-khanda of the Skanda Parana describes the coun¬ 
tries situated in the Sapta Kohkana thus: Kerala, Tuluhga, Haiva, 
Saurastra, Kohkana, Karahataka, and Karnataka^. Gundert men¬ 
tions the tradition of the expressions Virata and Maratha instead of 
KarnStaand Saurastra.*. The Prapanca-hrdaya refers to the six 
countries of the Sapta-Kohkana: Kupaka, Kerala, Musika, Aluva, 
Pasu and Para-Kohkanas*. But, we agree with Dr, B.A. Saletore 
when he says, that all these versions seem to have come into vogue 
from the middle of the eleventh century onwards. The Bbagavata 
Purana also refers to the Sapta-Dravida-bhu®, which is probably 
due to the sanctity given to the number seven. 

1. Sahyadrikhanda, Uttardrdha, VI, 46-47, 

2. Gundert, Malayalam-^English Dictionary, 

3. Prapanea-hrdaya, Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivendram. 

4. B.A. SB\eiOTe, Ancient Karnataka I, History of Tuluva, p. 31, 

5. Bhdgavata Purdna, IV Skandha, 28, 30, 
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As has been observed above, the boundaries of Karnataka varied 
during the rulership of the different dynasties. In fact the Kannada 
kings one held sway over a vast territory from the Doab of Jumna 
and the Ganges, and included the territory of Larike (or Lata) in 
Gujrat, Malva, Maharastra in the north; and the Telugu and the Tamil 
provinces in the south. 

II Political Divisions 

It may be noted at the outset that the various terms visaya, 
rastra, nadu, etc. applied to the various provinces* or divisions 
of the Karnataka kingdom become rather misleading if used with 
the same connotation during the different periods of its history. 
For the term Karahataka-visaya 4,000 or the Banavasi 12,000^ 
whatever connotation it might rhave had when originally used 
it may not convey the same extent of area^ or territory during 
subsequent centuries. Yet we find that the same names with the 
same designations have remained in vogue for a long time. Therefore 
it behoves us to be cautious in our endeavour to understand these 
expressions when we come across them. 

The following were the main divisions of the Karnataka empire 
in the different historical periods : 

Under the Kadambas the country was divided into four main 
divisions, ue North, East, West and South, of which PaJasika, 
UcchahgT, Banavasi and Triparvata were the capitals^. The other 
sub-divisions will be mentioned later. 

When the Calukyas emerged on the scene, there were the 
Aparanta, Kohkana, Lata, the three Mabarastrakas containing 
99,000 villages, and other provinces in existence. Besides, the 
whole country was divided into visayas and desas equivalent to the 
rastra in the Rastrakuta records. Further, smaller units like bhaga, 
kampana, pathake, etc. were also in vogue. The capital towns of the 
early Calukyas were located at Vatapi, Anandapura, near Nasik, and 
Indukanti. The seats of the later Calukyas were Pattadakal, 
Kollipake, Jayantipura, Kalyani, etc. 

During the period of the Gangas the word nadu became 
equivalent to the rastra. Their capitals were at Kuvalala, Talakadu, 
and Manne. 


1. Moraes, The KadambaJcula, p. 264. 
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Under the rnlership of the Bastrakutos the empke was divided 
into the following units: rastra (biggest unit equivalent to the 
mandala of the other periods), vi^yz (smaller division), bbukti (under 
Bhogapati or Bhogika) containing about 100 to 500 divisions, and 
grama. Their capitals at different periods were formed of Maywa^ 
khandi, Pratisthanagara and Manyakheta (Malkhed). ThecapHid 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri was evid^tly Devagiri. The Hoysa^ 
made Dvarasamudra and Kannanur or Vikramapura as their capitals. 
The capitals of the Kalacuryas were Mangalvec^ and Kalyani 
respectively. 

In the Vijayanagara period the kingdom was divided into six 
main provinces, e.g. Udayagiri, Penugunda (including Guttirajya), 
Araga or Malerajya, Candragutti, Mulavayi, Barakura (or Tulu), 
and RAjagambhIra, respectively^. After the battle of Rakkasa- 
tahgadgi, as Mr. Richards observes,^ the kingdom was divided into 
*'Andhra^ Karnata, Madura. Chandragiri, Gingee and Tanjore.*' 
Besides, the following sub-divisions of the empire are enumerated: 
grama, nagara, kheda, kharvada, madambe, pattana, dronamukha, 
sibriiasana.^ Their main capitals ware Hampe, Hastinavati, 
Penugun(^ and Candragiri. 

A Controversy :— Besides the above there were a number of 
divisions in vogue in the historical period e.g. Saptardhalaksa 
Ratarajya or Rattapadi, the three Maharastrakas containing 99,000 
villages, Kundi 3,000, Gahgavadi 96,000, BanavasI 12,000. Karahataka 
4,000, Kundi 3,000, Kundur 1000, NolarabavadI 32,000, Konkam 
1400, Tarddavadi 1000, Hangal 500, Kadambalige 1000, Kottur 
32,000, Halasige 12,000,-Edadore 2,000, etc. A great controversy 
has centred around the question regarding the exact meaning 
conveyed by these numerical figures. As I have expressed it else¬ 
where* : “According to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar the number 
may indiate either the revenue or the value of the land produce, or 
even the number of villages. Rice is of opinion, that the number 
indicates the revenue. Mr. C.V. Vaidya, ou the other hand, strongly 
asserts, that the number cannot represent villages nor ploughs, and 

1. A.S.R. fer 1907-9, p. 235. 

2. Richards, Salem Gaxetteer, I, p. 67. 

3. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 123. 

4. A.P. Karmarkar, I, H. Q. XIV, p. 785. 
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leaves the problem undecided after suggesting that the number may 
indicate the amount of land produce paid as government share. 
According to Dr.Fleet, the figure refers to the number of “townships.” 
In our opinion, however, the explanation lies absolutely the other way. 
In the Skanda PurSna, a fabulous figure of the respective number of 
the townships and the villages in India is given. India is said to 
have contained about 72,000 townships and 96,00,00,000 villages. 
Curiously enough, the Ratarajya is said to have consisted of 
seven lakhs of villages, which fact nearly agrees with the expres¬ 
sion noted above. This Ratar&jya did not include Karnataka 
in so far as it has been separately mentioned in the same chapter. 
Therefore these numbers evidently indicated something fabulous and 
exaggerated in them. But one fact is certain that they always 
represented the number of villages. 

Ill Central Government 

We do not find any trace of a republican form of Government 
in medieval Karnataka. During this period the king was the absolute 
ruler of the state. The various records describe that a good king 
was the abode of learning, lustre, prudence, sportiveness, profundity, 
high-mindedness, valour, fame and delicacy, a friend of things living, 
spurning the riches of others, making gifts to priests, chiefs and the 
learned, honouring them and keeping their company*. Besides, a 
good king was also to be well-versed in the science of polity, e,g, 
Sadgunya, the Caturupaya and the Sapta-Prakrtis. However, it is a 
fact worth noting, that the majority of the kings of Karnataka pro. 
ved themselves the greatest warriors, the best statesmen, eminent 
literary personages, and the best rulers of the state. 

Checks on Royal Authority :—In Karnataka we do not find 
the existence of any public institutions like the Paura and the 
Janapada, or the self-autonomous bodies (Village Assemblies) of 
the south, which could control the activities of the king*. However, 
though not to the same extent, the ministers used to assert their 

1. of, Skanda P. Mdhesvarakh,, Kaumdrikakh,^ Adh, 37, 192 ff. 

2. Moraes. op, o#Y., p. 259 ; cf. also. Fleet; /.B.B.R.A.S. IX, p. 283 ; 

E C. IV, He. 18. 

3. The temporary occapation of the Tamil land by the Rastrakutas and the 

Vijayanagara emperors did inclnde such bodies. Bat they were not 

a permanent feature of the State. 

9-10 
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owa ritfbts in of Vttnh^f Iboh: 

pow te tnay bo Hovtto^ Ibo vr^ln^ ossbixiblios ctmld portly work Oo a 
cbock on the kroa’s aatiiOrity. Apart {vom this, witb tbo oxcoptloa 
of the maoy eapmsioso in the ioscriptidos, the poortioD arnl the 
power of the king remained oachalkmged. 

The Queen: —The position of the queen was unique both at 
home and in the political life of the state. The extreme instance of 
their privileged position is to be seen in the Queens of Sri-Purusa, 
Butiiga and Permadi« who ruled together with the king and the 
Yuvaraja, respectively^. The queen also took a keen interest 
in religious matters* • Besides she also took part when the kmg 
led an expedition in war. 

Succession: —Generally kingship was hereditary in Karnataka* 
Krishna Rao gives a drffefont version altogether, while dealing 
with the Gangs administration. He says* : * Normally the 
reigning monarch chose the fittest amongst his nearest relatives or 
sons, as heirs to tbe throne» and the eldest son bad no prescriptive 
right by birth alone. The choice of an heir presumptive to the 
crown lay between the king’s uncle, if younger than hims^f; a 
younger brother* or son of his eider brother; his own son or an 
adopted child*.’ 

Education: —The king supervised carefully over the question 
of educUion of the members of the royal family. Arrangements 
were made to educate them ' in the science of politics, of elephants, 
archery, medicine, poetry, grammar, drama, literature, the art of 
dancing, sins^ing and instrumental music 

1. eg. Govioda II was deposed and Amoghavarsa III was installed on the 
throne. The Gaiiga Mng Dnrvlnita’s claims also Were 8nq[>ended» 

1016. p. 233; 1012, pp. 3ll-32). 

2. E.C. IV, Ha. 92; B.€, III, Nj. 130. 

3. M.A.R , 1926, p. 36. 

A, Krishna Rao, The Gangaf Of Tadkad, p, 127. 

5. E.C. Ill, Ni. 269; E.C. X, Sp. 59; EC. HI. Sf. 147. 

6. E.G. Ill, tn. 21. 

7. E./. X, 62; E.C. Xri, Nj. 269, etc. 
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Yuvarajd Th« detection Of YttVifijft Wl» lOadA 

in tbo lifetime of the king:, e.g. sel^liott of tite ItasIMkiitA kinit 
Govinda. The Yuvaraja was sometimes appointed as Viceroy or 
GoVeifnbr of a province, e.g- the Gahga king £reyahga, the Calukya 
prince VikramSditya, and king Stamba. He functioned also as a 
minister as can be seen from the various records. I^he prince some* 
times helped the king in matters of administration^. 

The Yuviiraja had the status of the Pailcamah& sabdas, and 
was invested with a necklace which was the insignia erf his office. * 

IV Ministry And Other Palace Officers 

In the earlier periods of its history Karnataka was still a nation 
in the making. It was only after the fulUdedged rule of the various 
dynasties f s, tho Calukyas (Eastern and Western) add the Ra^akutas 
that its administrative machinery assumed a ‘bddy and form* and 
reached perfection during the next few centuries* A brief survey of 
the institution of the mihtstry and other Palace Officers in the 
different periods of Karnataka history may be found useful. 

Ministry under the various representative dynasties : 

Under the Gahgas the following designations of the ministers 
holding different portfolios occur in the Inscriptions: Sarvadhikari 
(Prime Minister), Dandanayaka *• the Mannevergadde (The Royal 
Steward), Hiriya Bhandari, Yuvaraja and Sandhivigrahin (Minister 
for Peace and Wat) * , spoken of also as Mallavijaya, SutrSdhikari 
and Maha>Pradhana ^ . 

In the Calukya Period there were the Sandhivigrahin (Minister 
for Peace and War), later called as Heri Sandhivigrahin® and 
Kannadn-Sandhivigtahin^; Heri-Lata-Karnata-Sandhivigrahin and 

1. E.C. XII. 269. 

2. E.l. IV, p. 242. 

3. E.C. V. Hn. 53; E.C. II. SB. 240. 

4. E.C. VI. Mg. 21; E.C. V, Ak, 194; E.C, X. Kt. 63. 

5. JS.C. XI, Dg. 25. 

6. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p, 144. 

7. Fleet, J^yndetUe of Msef Kamrrede DMrictt, p, 457. 
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Kannada-Heri-Lata-Sacrdhtviffrahin; Maha>Pradbana^» Mantfi« and 
Saciva * (the Prime Minister). ^ 

In the earlier years of the regime of the Hoysalas the system of 
the Panca-Pradh5nas or ‘Five Ministers* of the Hoysala administra¬ 
tion is well-knowp. They were: (i) ^rlkaranSdhikari, (ii) the Hiriya 
Bhandari, (iii) the Senadhipati^ (iv) the Mahapasayita and (v) the 
Sandhi vigrahin. But later on some more Ministers were included in 
the staff. The Prime Minister was called Sarvadhikarli Sarva 
or ^irah-pradh^na. 

In the Vijayanagara period, the Rajagurus (like Vidyaranya and 
Vyasaraya) play a prominent part. In this period the Karyakarta ^ 
(whose functions are not still known) and the subordinate officers 
under the DandanAyaka like Nayakas, Amaranayakas and Patteyana* 
yakas appear on the scene. The Vijayanagara emperors otherwise 
follow in the footsteps of the Hoysalas. 

V Palace Staff 

The inscriptions also detail the names and functions of other 
officers of the palace: 

In the period of the Gahgas of TalkAd and the Hoysalas there 
were the following officers: the Mahapasayita (Minister of Robes), 
Mahalayaka (probably Maha Aryaka, the Palace Chamberlain), the 
Antahpuradhyaksa or AntahpasAyika (connected with the palace 
secrets), the Nidhikara (Treasurer), ^asanadhikarikak^patalika, 
Rajapala, Padiyara, Hadiyara or Hadihara (the Superintendents of 
the guiding of the public), and Sajjevella (Durbar Baksi). Then there 
were the betel-carriers. Superintendent of ceremonies (SarvadhikarO* 
Srikarana-Heggade, and the DharmAdhikarana ^ or Chief Justice. 
The life-guards in the time of the Hoysalas called themselves as 
Garudas. They even used to lay down their lives on their master's 
death. * 

1. S. /. E, No 337 of 1920. 

2. E. /. XIII, p. 20. 

3. R. C. V, Hn35. p. 11. 

4. R.C. VI, Kp.14,37. 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the IneoripHono^ pp. 170-171. 
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Daring the period of the Kadambas the following were the private 
secretaries of the king : Rayasutradhikarin ( Royal Draughtsman ) 
MahAmatra * , Rajjuka Rahasyadhyaksa and Lekhaka. 

Under the Calukyas the following officers are enumerated : 
the Antahpuradhyaksa (Superintendent of the Harem). Karituragaver- 
ggade (Minister for elephant-forces and cavalry), Srikaram ( Chief 
Accountant), Manneverggadde ( Palace Controller), DharmadhikArin 
(Superintendent of Religious Affairs), the SAsanSdhikarin, the 
DanAdhikarin. etc. 

In the Vijayanagara period the various minor officers of the 
palace were : the betel-bearers, the Bhatas, the calendar-makers, the 
officials who coducted the royal worship, the engravers and the 
composers of inscriptions 

It may be observed that the designations like the Mahapra- 
dhana-Dandanayaka, Mahapradhana Sarvadhikari,SeDadhipati, Hiri- 
yahadavala or Mannevergadde, etc. referred to above, indicate the 
exact role played by the ministers in two or more departments of the 
state* The ministers were generally learned and skilled in state¬ 
craft®. Here are the qualifications described : ‘ Narayana, the chief 
minister of Krsnaraja, was dear to him like his right hand and was full 
of vigour, employed by him in matter of peace and war, conversant 
with all the rules of state policy, a first-rate poet and kindly speaking, 
he delighting in the law as if embodied in human form.* They belonged 
to noble families, sometimes the Yuvaiaja being included in the 
Ministry. Ministers like Camundaraya did the work both of a 
politician and a martial hero. The charters issued by the ^ilaharas, 
who were the feudatories of the RAstrakutas in Konkana, frequently 
describe the whole administrative machinery, mainly of all the 
ministers and their respective portfolios. Some of the Prime 
Ministers enjoyed the privilege of having feudatory titles and were 

1. E. C. Ak. 123. 

2. E, C. IX Nl. 1. 

3. E. C. VJt. Sk. 29. 

4. Saletore, Social and Politioal Life of the Vijayanagara Empire, /, 
pp. 217 ff. 

5. E./. IV. p. 60. 
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mUtLed to tho Pa&camahaaafadas^ e* Dalla*t the Foroigo Minister 
of Phrava, aad Kaiidasa^t the War Minister of JagadekamaUa* 
Further, the Kaias ioscripdcm of Govtada IV * informs ns that 
generals were supplied with palatial buildings, permitted to use ele¬ 
phants for riding, invested with brilliant robes and cunningly worked 
staffs, which were the insignia of their office, and were authorised to 
use a multitude of curiously made parasols. They bad, like the 
Mahasamantas, the great musical instruments of their own office. 
Sometimes the ministers were appointed (e. g. Kalidasa) as chiefs of 
the feudatories The kings used to grant them villages ’ renamed 
after them 

We need not add anything in regard to the working of this vast 
machinery, which was in itself efficient and perfect. The registers of 
all the original drafts of the royal documents, grants and endowments 
were kept at separate head-quarters ( one such head-quarter being at 
Thana )®. The Cola records show that “ royal orders, when drafted 
by the secretariet, were countersigned by the Chief Secretary®.*' 
Generally the grants contained the royal sign-manual, the names 
of the CO nposar of the grant and the person who conveyed it to 
the grantee *. 

VI Provincial, Distiiet, Town and Village Adminittraiion 

Provincial Administration 

The term Mihisamantas is rather differently used in the various 
periods of Karpl^taka history. In the RAstrakuta period the governors 
of the provinjces were endowed with this designation. But under the 
Calukyas, as Rice would have it, they were to supervise, 
control and direct the activities of the feudatory chiefs called 
Mahamandalesvaras. 

The post of the Mahasamantas was sometimes hereditary as in 
the case of Bahkeya and his descendants. Th^ were sometimes 

1. Altekar, The Rdstrakuias and iheir Times, p. 165. 

2. E. /. X. p. 89. 

. 3. E, /. VI. p. 140. 

4. E,l. XIII. p. 334. 

5. /.A. VI. p. 139. 

6. /.A. Vm, pp, ^79-280. 

7. Altekar. op, cit,, p. 171, 

8. Nos. 131; 205. 

9. Altekar. op. cit .. p 173. 
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c^Uad as Raja or Arasa it. e. Marakkarasa« imdar Govinda III). The 
o^lce of the Mahas^aata was also military. They could exercise 
the privilege of the remission of taxes ^ even without the consent 
of the king. ’ 

The Governors were assisted by officers like the Nada-heggade, 
or Nada-perggadioj or Nada-gavund^. ^ They bad their own courts at 
their capitals In the Kalacurya period Karanas or imperial 
censors-styled as Dharmmadhyak^ngal and Rajadbyak^ngal, used to 
supervi^ the policy of provincial Governors. And they possessed 
powers even to quell any insurrection if it was to arise. These 
Governors were probably helped by the Rastramahattaras*. 

The District and Taluka Officers 

The Visayapatis and the Bhogikas or Bhogapatis managed 
the administrative wotk of the town and the Taluka respectively. 
The Bhogapatis were sometimes given feudatory titles*. The 
Visayapatis were probably helped by the Visayamahattaras. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the problem of the 
appointment of the revenue officers, i.e. Nadagavunda and others. 
Still the Visayapatis and the Bhogikas possessed power of remission 
of taxes* Further, as Dr. Altekar observes, ** taxes in kind or 
foodstuffs and vegetables formed part of the pay of the 
local officers 

The Mahaitaras :—In some of the io^riptions are mentioned 
the Rastrapati—Visayapati—Gramakuta—Ayuktaka—Niyuktaka— 
Adhikarika—Mahattaras. The word Mabattara is variously 
interpreted as : (i) Sheriff, Commissioner, Official and President 

(Barnett)®; (ii) also Gramakutaka—village headman (Monier 
Williams Y . But we may agree with the conclusion of Dr. Altekar 
when he says, that ” there is nothing improbable in the evolution of 
the bodies of the Visaya and Rastramahattaras on the analogy of the 
institution of the Gramamahattaras which existed almost everywhere 
~T E.C. VII. Sk. 219; cf. Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 265. 

2. Altekar. o^. ci/.. p. 173. 

3 . Ibid, p. 178. 

4. I,A. XII, p. 225 (Lendeyarasa mahasdmanta), 

5. Altekar, o^. cit, p. 181. 

6. /.A. VIII, p. 18. 

7. EJ. XIL p. 145. 
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in the Deccan from 500 A.D. to 1300 It is interesting 

to note in this connection that there was also an officer called 
Mahattama-Sarvadhikarin appointed.* 

Town Administration 

The towns were administered generally by the guild-corporations 
with their Prefect called the Pattenasetti. They were called as 
Purapatis and Nagarapatis in the Rastrakuta period Sometimes 
military officers were appointed to the posts Once, in the time 
of Jagadekamalla Mahadeva and Palaladeva were appointed as 
joint prefects at Badami. As Krishna Rao has aptly summarized 
the system of administration in the towns : ** The Assembly of the 
town imposed taxes on house, oil-mills, potters, washermen, masons, 
basket-makers, shop-keepers, and customs on imports and exports, 
giving exemption to Brahmins from payment of chief taxes, and 
administered law and order through the Nagarika or the Totigara- 
the magistrate and the head of the city police. He had to dispose 
of all important disputes relating to the roads and houses, regulate 
prices, take the census and keep a record of all persons coming into 
and leaving the city, at the same time remit regular accounts to the 
king. He also enforced regulations regarding houses and streets and 
sanitatiop, assisted by Gopas and Sthanikas. The Brahmins enjoy¬ 
ed exemption from payment of taxes and customs dues of the nad, on 
condition of carrying out annual repairs or managing public aifairs> 
which they successfully performed by appointing one of their members 
in rotation once a month ( tnasahaggadde tana ).* 

The Village Administration 

The villages were called by their various designations, e.g. Keri, 
Kallu, BIdu, Haiti or Uru, etc. It should be noted that the villages 
in KarnaUka were of three types, i.e. ” Tamil, Karnataka and 

1. Altekar, op cit., p. 159. 

2 . i,A. xm, p. 66. 

3. Altekar. o/>, pp. 181-182. 

4. Ibfd. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Krishna Rao, The Gangas of Tdlkad, pp. 161-162 
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Maharastra so far as the problem of the village council is concerned**. 
The villages were divided into separate quarters of residence for 
the different communities. 

The village officers consisted o_F (i) Gavunda or Gr&makuto» 
Gamundaor Sthalagowda, (ii) Yuktas»Ayuktas,NiyuktasorUpayukta, 
or (iii) Karanas, Senabova, ^anabhoga or Lekhaka, (iv) Watchman* 
(talavara) and other minor servants like begars (labourers), etc. 

Village Headman :—The village headman was a hereditary 
officer. Generally there used to be only one headman for every village 
though several are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti.^ The headman had to look after the defence the 
militia and revenue administration of the village. He was empowered 
to try petty criminal cases. He was allotted revenue-free lands in lieu 
of his services. He also used to enjoy the taxes in kind, payable to the 
king by the villagers, down to recent times.® Along with the head¬ 
man the name of perggade also is mentioned in some of the inscrip¬ 
tions. The headman used to escort royal ladies to their destination.* 

The Village Assembly 

As already observed above the village assembly in Karnataka 
was of thr^e differrnt types. The Tamil type was fully autonomous 
and the Kuduvolai system was in vogue under the same. The 
Karnataka and the Maharastra types consisted of the Mahajanas or 
village elders, who formed a democratic body equally useful and 
successful as their sister-institution in the Tamil land. 

The Mahajanas were designated as Mahattaras in the 
Maharastra and Perumakkal in the Tamil land. The Mudinur * 
assembly consisted of 500 Mahajanas, whereras that of Kukanur> 

1. Altekar, Village Communities in Western India^ pp. 48,54-55. 

2. EJ. XI. p. 224. ff. 

3. Altekar, op. cit. p, 194. 

4. X,p. 257. 

5. S./. Epigraphy.. 1926. No. C. 464. 
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was coaiprisad pf 1002 Howav4»r, B)«in|»ers of (tfao 

assenably were 4osignated ^ MahaMoos gnd 4^ Vaifyas as Nali^uumsu* 

As has been pointed out by Dr. Altekar the Mahajanas formed 
the entire group of all the families in any village- The fact of an 
inscription at Perur (1022 A. D.) referring to the 500 fan^ilies of 
Perur and on another occasion to an equal number of Mahajanas of 
Perur is enough to corroborate the above statement *. These 
Mahajanas also included all the adult population of the village. 
Except in the case of the Brahmadeya lands the Mahajanas consisted 
of people of different communities also. 

The qualifications of the Mahajanas are described in the 
following inscription*: “The earth extols the''thousand as being 
men abounding in (good) conduct, seats of incalculable merit, 
uniquely worshipped by the world, skilled in arts, having fame like 
autumnal celestial trees to the companies of cultured and agreeable 
men, ravishing the powers of haughty foes, bees to the lotus feet of 
the blessed god Kesavaditya. The thousand are birth-sites’ of supreme 
generosity.'* 

As Dr. Altekar has described, the main functions of the Mahajanas 
were: The Mahajanas of the Karnataka used to perform the functions 
of trustees and bankersi manage schools (temples), tanks and rest 
houses, raise subscriptions for public purposes, and pay village dues 
to the central government*. In fact, contributions and taxes were 
collected on occasions like the marriage or thread ceremony etc. 
The Mahajanas also helped towards the maintenance of the famous 
college at Salotgi. They were very influential in the king’s courts. 

The Mahajanas used to hold their meetings with the headman as 
President, either under a tree or in a local temple, or, as at Kadiyur, 
in a Sabhamandapa. Even a foreign traveller Sullaiman opines, 
that, ** there existed popular courts in India in addition to 


1. EJ. IV, p 274. 

2. I,A, XVIII, p. 273 ff. Altekar, The R^trakutas and their times, 
p. 199. 

3. EJ. XVIII, p. 195. 

4. Altekar, op, cit., p. 205. 

5. I.A . XII, p. 224. 
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the king’s ceufts^ « The jurisdiction of the Mahajaaas was limited 
to petty criminal cases only. In other matters they bad full freedom 
to treat all kinds of cases. liowpver, th^re was the p owcr of an 
appeal to the king. 

The village revenues comprised (i) the Melvaram or Govern¬ 
ment share, and (ii) Cudivara or the inhabitants’ share *. The 
Government could not attach the latter. The Servamanyam in¬ 
dicated land entirely tax-free. The king used to consult the village 
representatives in important local matters affecting the village *. 

VII Justice 

The judicial administration in Karnataka had also reached a 
certain degree of perfection. Besides the king as the supreme ruler 
there were different kinds of judicial bodies iu the state e.g. (i) the 
Chief Judicial tribunal, f.e, Dbarmadhyaksa or otherwise called 
Dharmadhyaksahgal; (ii) the Mahadandanayaka or the chief of the 
N^a, who also used to decide matters within his jurisdiction: 
(iii) the Guild-courts or what the Dharmasastras termed as ^reni; 
and, finally, (iv) the headman, or the village assembly, in case there 
was an assembly in the village. 

Krishna Rao is of opinion that much of unnecessary litigation 
was avoided by the practice of Samya^sana.”^ The decision 
in regard to the village disputes was given by the Senabova 
and it was final. 

The higher courts (Nos. I and II) had the power to award 
capital punishment for murder. The following ordeals were in 
vogue: (1) ordeal by boiling watjrand by mounting the balance; 
(2) ordeal by heated metal: pala-divye; (3) ordeal by killing a snake in 
a jar; and (4) ordeal by the holding of the consecrated food in the 
presence of the village God, and others. 

1. Maulvi Mabeshaprasad Sadbu, Sulaimqi^ Sif^4(fgar, p. 81. 

2. E,/. XIII, p, 35, fn, 1, 

3. E C. VIII. Sb. 132, 

A. Krishna Rao, op. cit., p. 172. 
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A certificate of victory (Jayapatra) was i&sued to the 
successful •party. 

VllI Finance 

A study of the problem of taxation and land tenures in the 
different periods of Karnataka history is interesting. We find 
therein a gradual development of the various methods adopted 
by the state towards systematization. The periods of the Calukyas, 
R^trakutas, Hoysalas and Rayas of Vijayanagara are of special 
importance. 

The following taxes were imposed in the various periods. (I) 
Under the Cdlukyas the following taxes were current: Land Revenue, 
a family tax called Okkaldere,^ taxes on the manure pit, oil-mills, 
betel-leaves, areca-nuts, pepper, saffron, women’s cloth, cart-loads of 
paddy®, cart-tax®, oilmongers, weavers, artisans*, the partnership 
tax, the family tax on bullocks, herjjunka, Kodavisa, handura-hai^ 
and a tax on mirrors which was to be paid by the prostitutes.® 

Customs duties: —The costoms dues were the perjunka, 
vaddaravula, and the two bikode*^. These were charged on various 
commodities, e.g. areca-nuts®, drugs, spices, clothes, horses®, 
musk, saffron, yak-hair, pancavarige, cus-cus grassetc. 

In the Rastrakuta period the main sources of income were: 
(a) Regular taxes : Udrahga, Uparikara (the two being the same 
as Bhdgabhogakara: bhaga being land-tax and bhogakara 
being petty taxes on betel-leaves, fruits etc), Bhutapratyaya 
(general excise and octroi duties, and manfacture of articles), or 
^ulka or Siddhaya, Visit (forced labour) and miscellaneous taxes 

1. E.C. VII. Sk. 192; cf. Dinakar A. Desai. (MS) 

2. E.C. VIII. Sb. 299. 

3. E.C. XI, Ja. 9. 

4. S J: Epigraphy, 1919, No. B 267. 

5. . E.C. VII. HI. 46. 

6. E.C. VII. Sk. 295. 

7. EC. VII. Sk. 110 and, 192, 

8. SJ. Epigraphy , 1915, Nos.. 476, 480. 

9. E.C. XI. Cd. 21. 

10 S I. Epigraphy, 1917. No. c 16. 
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e.g, on marriage and at the festivity of the attainment of puberty^, 
and a tax on men dying without a son or on those who have no sons. 
(6) Occasional taxations : CatabhB,tapravesyadanda, Rdjasevakd- 
ndm vasatidanda and emergency demand of the state. (c) Fines. 
id) Income from government properties, seri of crown land, waste 
lands and trees, mines and salt, and treasure trove and property of 
the persons dying without heir: (e) Tributes from feudatories. 

Besides the taxes mentioned above a list of many more were 
added during the Hoysala regime * : “ All kinds of goods, even 
firewood and straw were taxed, excepting glass-rings, brass-pots and 
soap-balls The traders paid mane*hdh\ ahgadi-gutta was paid by 
the shop-keepers : rhe ayagara and other officers accounted for one- 
third or one-eighth of the produce to the government; those who sold 
spirituous liquor paid kallali ; the butchers were liable to the half- 
yearly tax called kasdyi-gutta ; washerman paid uhhe-gutta ; those 
who smelted iron, homla.gutta, annually; the weavers and the 
manufacturers of cotton cloth paid jakdyati; gdnige-gutta was the 
name given to the tax on oil-makers ; samaydcaram, that on the 
headman of each caste; jdti-mdnyam, that paid by the Madigas or 
Chucklers: the salt-makers had to pay uppinamolla ; the cow-herds, 
hullahanni for feeding their flocks in the public pastures; kdvali- 
gutta was the name given to the tax which the Government got by 
letting out jungles; and those who were convicted of murder (?) 
(homicide ?) and executors were liable to the jdyiri-gutta. 

The Rayas of Vijanagara addid to the list many minor items of 
income (cf. B. A. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayana- 
gara Empire ). 

Expenditure :—All these revenues were spent on various 
items, e.g* military department, personal expense^f^e king 
and the members of the royal family, 
public works department, and all other 
a good government generally adopts. 

1. /.A, XIX, p. 145. 

2. Cf, Saletore, SociaCand Political L 
I, pp. 148-149. 
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Land Tmnres 

Tke epififrapkfcal raaords of the period throw a ioad of light 
on the system of land revemie. 

The Idnds were divided according to the natare df the soil 
such as Mahki (lidack soil), and for Kutnmari cuhivAtion^ etc. ^ 
Further, as Krishna Rao observes: The epigraphical records 

make menttoo of three kinds of tenures under which the farmers 
held the larkl*: (i) The Sarvamanya^ a kind of gift wherein 
the government reUnqutshsd all rights, (ii) The Trihhogfft a 
joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties, a private person» 

god Of the village, Brahmins and Talavittis. (iti) Then there is a 
mention of grants such as Bittukattu (for certain tanks ), Kere- 
kodege and Kattakodaga ( for Services for the upkeep of the tank ), 
Bal-Galccu, Kalnad or sivane ( grants of land made to the family ol 
the fallen heroes). Mention is made in several inscriptions of Rakto 
Kod^e or Nettara Kodege (the same as Bal Galuccu)/’ * 

In the Vijayanagara period the following kinds of land 
tenures (which were rent-free) are mentioned : “pandarivadai, javita- 
parru, adaipu, otti, guttigai, servai, and others.** 

Taxation:— FuXhet, “ the fand taxation in the Rastrakuta 
times was very high. It was about twenty per cent including all the 
miscellaneous dues like the Uparikam or Bhogakara. It may 
be pointed out thaf Sher Shah and Akbar used to claim thirty-three 
percent of the gross produce from the peasant ®, and the rncidency 
of taxation in Vijayanagra Empire seems to have been still 
higher 

The land revenue was collected both in kind and cash. 
There are instances to show that even instalments were given to 

1. JS.C. VIII. Sb. 35,31 

2. Krisbna.Rao, op, cit,^ pp. 154 fl. 

5. Menlaad^ AgrArl^ii of UoiUm India, pg. 76 fft 

4. Altokar, op, ct'U p.223. 
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of emargency even remissions were made by tbe supreme ao^borities. 

OWBereitifi in Land 

The various inscriptions of the different periods of Karniiedea 
history show that the government did not ctaim any proprietory 
right in the lands of the realm (except in the case of their own 
private property). The Konnur inscription of Amoghavarsa P ^ 
and the Tirukkayalur inscription * ^ clearly prove, that it was 
generaUy the hud and not revenue paid that was assigned 
to the donee. Further, as Dr. Altekar observes: the fact that the 
king Kanna ’ should find it necessary to give only detached pieces 
of cultivable land situated in the different corners of the village 
shows that the state was not, and did not claim to be the proprietor 
of the entire land of the realm^ He even takes the support of 
the statements made by Jaimtni, Sahara, Katy&yana, Nllakantha, 
MAdhava and MUramisra, and makes an observation in regard 
to Jagannatha, who disagrees with the above authors, that, ^'Jnganni- 
tha is a very late writer and his testimony is contradicted by the 
almost unanimous views of both earlier and later writers."* 

IX Art of Warfare 

All the various inscriptions, the accounts of the foreigners, 
literature and the various reliefs of art have thrown light on the 
problem of the art of warfare in ancient Karnataka. We have 
dealt with the topic of banners ( Dhvajas) used by the various 
dynasties in the ancient and medieval periods ( cf. Appendix II) 
In fact the Kadambas, the Gangas, the Rastrakutas, the Hoysalas, 
the YAdavas and the Ra 3 ras of Vijayanagara did possess mighty armies 
of all kinds. According to Ferishta the army of the Rayas of Vija¬ 
yanagara on the eve of the battle of Rakkasa-tahgadgi consisted of 
900,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, 2,000 c^phants and 15,000 

1 . £:./.vi, p. 29. 

2. S.IJ. Ill pp. 104-6. 

3. cf./. B, B.R.A.S. X, p. 199. 

4. Altekar, op cii, , p. 238. 

5. (a). Ibid, pp. 238*39. 
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auxiliaties. ^ We have" tried to deal only with the main problems 
in connection with this branch of study. 

The Dandanayaka or the Mahadandanayaka was appointed as 
the minister of warfare. There were other subordinates to work 
under him. The king used to lead the army whenever necessity 
arose. The remarkable exploits of generals like Bankeya, Camunda- 
raya, and the viragals spread throughout the country may throw light 
on the heroic spirit of the age. 

The elephant, the camel (during the Vijayanagara period), the 
cavalry and the infantry formed the main divisions of the army 

The early Kannada kings seem to have possessed both the naval 
and land forces. Bharoach.Malpe and others seem to have acted as good 
sea-ports. The Caiukya king Mahgalisa is described to have conque¬ 
red the Revatidvipa. Further Pulikeii is said to have conquered 
Puri (which is probably Ghar&puri or Elephanta ) in the north of 
Southern India. The famous Aihole inscription of Pulikesi II des¬ 
cribes the exploits of the mighty king on the Western coast. It is 
stated " When he, who resembled the destroyer of cities, was besie¬ 
ging that city, which was the goddess of the fortunes of the Western 
ocean, with hundreds of ships that had resemblance to elephants mad 
with passion, the sky, which was as blue as a newly opened lotus, 
and which, covered with masses of clouds became like the ocean, and 
the ocean was like the sky". * 

The following musical instruments among others were in 
vogue: Pare (Hare), Bheri, Dundubhi, Kontevare, Habbare, Dhakka, 
Mrdanga, Damani, Cambaka, Davude, Dolu, Tambata, Nissala 
(na), Mavruriya, Kahale, Kombu, Bc^gugahala Heggale (Bugle),* etc. 

Weapons of Watfare : Mr. Bettigeri has given in detail a 
list of the weapons used in the medieval period in KarnK^ka: 

1. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 202. 

2. /.A. VIII, 244. 

3. Desai, Ms* 
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Dinkani, Marul, ^ataghni (perhaps gun), Petalu, Tali, Bballeya, 
Nejeyu, Kunta, Kanta, Sabala, ltd, Heritti, Sflukitti; swords: Kaigatti, 
Khandeya, Soratiya Katti, Balagatti, Karajari, Suragi Haisurige, Baku, 
Kombugatti,PandidaIe,H5vina Helige.Sura Nadedava; weapons made 
out of rope: pasa, Bisuvale, Jottige, Biravagga, Kavane, G5Ia, Nuleni, 
weapons made out of tree: Berke, Birikoradu, Kaigudige, Olalugudi- 
ge, Nelagumma, Mudgara, Musale, Kavegallu, Dasi (gota), Adduva- 
lige, Ballole, Sarachundole, Tugudole, Niccanike; weapons of 
stones: manegallu, Gundugallu, Dasugunda, Oddugallu, Ettugallu, 
Erugallu, Aregallu, Kavanegallu; and other weapons e. g. Billu, 
Ambu, Sula, Addayudha, Karegasu, Javadande, Kattalike, Kodali* 
Gade, Kattari, Hara, Tirugani, KIlayudha, Gandaguttari, Guddale, etc.’ 

Further there were other varieties of fighting in vogue i. e. 
Sambarana, Mallayuddha (dual-fighting), etc. 

The following forts are mentioned as strong during the historical 
period: Erarhbarage (Raichur), Kurugodu, Hangal (VIrakote), Gutti, 
Bellittige, Rattapalli (or Rattehalli), Soratur, ® Banavasi, Toregalla, 
Belgame, Gokage, Ucchangi, Badami, and Morkhind. 

The enlistment to the army was made from all the castes 
including the Brahmin community (especially as military officers). 

X Foreign Relations 

We propose to dealt with the problem of the international 
trade under ‘Economic Condition*. Further all the Greek, Persian 
and Chinese travellers have described how the Hindu kings, in 
normal times, tried to keep amicable relations with the foreigners*, 
the Persian ambassador from Khus’ros II received by Pulikesi; 
the account of the partial treatment given to Mahomedans by the 
Rastrakuta monarchs; * or the statement of ‘Abdur Razzaq * regar¬ 
ding how he was welcomed with pomp and dignity; or the accounts 
of Floris and some Englishmen regarding the noble treatment given 
to them by Venkatapati Raya in A.D. 1614. Further the Rayas 
of Vijayanagara and the Nayakas of Madura showed their nobility in 
making grants to the Mahomedan mosques or by allowing the 
followers of St. Francis Xavier or Fr. de Nobili ® to spread their 

1. Bettigeri, Karnataka Janajivana^ p. 51. ff. 

2. cf. also /. A. Xil, 257. 

3. Elliot, History of India^ I» pp. 27-34. 

4. Ibid, p. 112. 

5. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty^ Intro, p. XIV. 

11-12 
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own cult on the western^coast of India. The instance of the recruit* 
ment of Mahomedans in service is well-known. 

APPENDICES TO CHAPTER III 

I Numismatics 

A study of the coinage of the various dynasties which ruled over 
Karnataka is interesting, but always possessed of super-abundant 
difficulties. However, it shows the variety of methods which were 
adopted in different periods of history only to culminate in the more 
perfect matrix form ia the Vijayangara period. We are detailing 
here in a tabular form how the system of coinage developed in 
Karnataka, (cf. also Economic Condition: Coinage). 

DYNASTIES & KINGS COINS (THEIR NATURE) 
Coins found in the primi- Generally silver coins available, 
tive tombs of the Kistavans They are called Puranas or Eldlings. 
of Southern India. Shape: oblong, angular, square, or 

nearly round with punch-marks on 
one or both sides. The symbols 
cannot be deciphered. 

(1) Satavahanas and Cutus Possess Northern characteristics. 

Generally cast in moulds with 
Buddhist symbols. The obverse 
bear figures of a lion, or horse, or 
elephant & the reverse Buddhist cross 
or wheel to which the name of Ujjain 
symbol is given. The coins of the 
Kolhapur branch bear the symbols of 
bow and arrow in place of the 
Ujjain symbol. 

The Padmatankas —with a lotus 
in the centre round which are four 
punch-marks of smaller padtuas. 

Earliest specimen * probably 
Mahgall^. Imitation of the above. 


(2) Kadambas 

(3) Early Calukyas 
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(4) Later Calukyas— 

Jagadekamella and Calukya- 
candra 


{5) Yadavas 
(6) Hoysajas 


(7) Vijayanagara Period 


1st Dynasty: 
Harihara 


Bukka I 
2nd Dynasty : 
Harihara II 


Some of these bear iha figure o a 
Boar with the king’s name punched 
round about at the circumference. 
Generally cup-shaped. Use of the 
double-die brought into vogue. 

The above double^die system conti¬ 
nued. ^ 

They were productions of a pure 
die. Elliot remarks that their cogni¬ 
zance appears to have been a bull 
couchant, which is seen on several of 
the seals. * There are also some 
coins of this dynasty in which the 
figures of a lion are found in and 
round the centre. * 

The matrix system instead of the 
punch-marked system comes into 
vogue. A uniform weight-standard 
of the pagodas was introduced, the 
shape and metallic value of the 
different coins were fixed, and the 
coinage in general was sub-divided 
into several denominations**.^ 

(1) Hanuman ( Hanuman Varayi 
Varaha) 

(2) Garuda 

Hanuman 

(1) Umamaheivara, (2) Laksmr 
Narayana, (3) Saraswatl-Brahma^ 
and (4) the Bull. 


Bukka II 


Bull 


1. Numismatic Supplement^ No. XXXIX (1925), pp. 6 ff. 

2. Elliot. Nos. 90-91. pi. in. 

3. Ayyangar. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society^ I. 

4. Panchamukhi. Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume^ pp. 108-109. 
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Devaraya 1 

(l) Umamahesvara (2) LaksmI- 
Narayana and (3) Bull 

Ramacandra 

Elephant 

Vijayaraya I 

Bull 

Devaraya II 

(1) Elephant, (2) Elephant and 
King fighting, and (3) Umamahesvara 

Vijayaraya II 

Elephant 

Mallikarjuna 

Elephant 


II The Royal Heraldry (Lancchanas) 

A complete study of the problem of the Lancchanas of the 
various dynasties that ruled over Karnataka is of absorbing interest. 
The seals on the various copper-plate grants, the stone inscriptions, 
coins and other evidences give us full information about the Royal 
Lancchanas and Dhvajas of the different dynasties. 

( Not& : Sometimes the Motif on the banner {Dhvaja) and the 
Ldhcchana of a particular dynasty are different;hut in the case of 
others the motif of both the Ldncchana and the banner is the same)* 


Name of the Dynasty 
King 

or Ldncchana 

Dhvaja 

Kodagus 


Vanara (monkey) 

Satavahanas 

Ujjain Symbol, 

[ according to 


the Bow and the 
Arrow. There is a 
great controversy on 
this point (ci.Numi- 
smatics, above). 

Pampa ] 

Cutu Satakarnis 

Hill-mark and 
Tree within rail (cf. 
Numismatics) 


Gahgas of Talkad 

Elephant. 


Kadambas 

Lion 

Hanuman 

Calukyas of Badami 

Boar ( Varaha) 
(and sometimes other 
minor symbols, e. g. 
Sun, Moon, Ganesa, 
Laksml, etc.,) 

Palidhvaja 
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Note : The Insignia of the Calukyas might be summarized as 
follows “ the white umbrella (^vetatapatra), the conchshell 
(^hkha), sounds of the five great musical instruments (Naubata 
or Pancamaha^bda), the Palidhvaja, double-drum ( Dhakka ), the 
boar-badge ( Varaha-Lancchana), the peacock fan (iClayura-pinca) 
since Karttikeya was the special object of their reverence, the spear 
(Kunta) of Karttikeya, the* throne (Simhasana), the makaratorana 
(probably as ornamentals), the Vahana of Gahga, the golden Sceptre 
(Kandkadanda), the Gahga and Yamuna/* 

Vikramaditya VI Lion 

(an exception ) 

Visnuvardhana I Lion 

Guttas of Guttal Lion ( Mrgaraja- Vala and 

Lancchana) Garuda Dhvaja, 


Hoysajas 


Rastrakutas 

Kalacuryas 


Tiger or Elephant. 

Note: General Pearse found a 
golden coin of the Hoysalas which 
bears the figures of two lions both 
facing, what he calls, an altar or 
stambha. It is just like the one 
obtaining in the ‘Further Excavations 
of Mohenjo-Daro’. 

Garuda 

Damaruka Vrsabhadhvaja 


Rattas of Saundalti 
Sindas of Erambarage 

Yadavas of Seunadesa 
(Devagiri) 

Rayas of Vijayanagara 


Sindur Suvarna 

Garudadhvaja 
Tiger and Naga Nagadhvaja 

(the latter of the 
Bagalkot family) 

Hanuman ( the Suvarna-Garu- 

problem not yet dadhvaja 

solved) 

Boar, Elephant, Durgl etc. ( c/* 
also ‘ Coinage ’ which details the 
various devices used by the RSyas) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Karoitakat Isdia, Chiaa and Western World—Exports and Imports^ 
Prosperous Karnataka—Goins, Weights and measures—Guilds. 

A marvellous workmanship in the held of art and architecture, 
a sound system of administration, a net-work of educational centres 
spread through every nook and corner, and a perfection reached 
in every department of life—all these elements would not have been 
imbibed by Karnataka as a nation provided there were to be an 
absence of a strong economic foundation. In fact, Karnataka bad a 
perfect guild organisation, a separate chapter on coins, weights and 
measures, and it possessed all that was necessary to make her people 
happy through the last hundreds of years. Here we have decided 
to give a brief survey of the main problems in regard to the economic 
life of the people. 

I Karnataka, India, China and Western World 

There was a close commercial contact between Karnataka, the 
other parts of India, the empires and cities of Rome and Greece, and 
China. The main trade routes between the southern and northern 
India were three: (1) through the western coast—the story of 

the Bhargavas at Mahismatl ellucidates this; (2) through the 
Vindhya mountains- cf. the story of Agastya’s crossing the Vindhya; 
and (3) through the eastern direction of India. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar has summarized the position in early India thus: 
“Communication between the several provinces does not appear to 
have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in the 
cave at Karli; of a Nasik merchant at Junnar; of natives of 
northern India and Dattamitri, situated in lower Sindh; at Nasik; 
and of an oil-monger of Karahataka or Karhad at Kudem. On the 
other hand, gifts df natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the 
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stupa at Bhariiiit ivbicb lies midway between Jobbalpur au4 
Allahabad/’^ 

In regard to the contact between Karna^ka and the Indus 
Valley people, we have already observed in the first chapter how 
the latter were indebted to Karnataka for the various commodities. 

Karnataka seems to have had commercial dealings even with 
China, because a brass coin of the Chinese Emperor Han>wa-hi was 
obtained at Chitaldrug.® 

The commercial intercourse between the West and southern India 
was of a very ancient date. Herodotus ( 484-425 B. C.) describes 
that Pandyon, the King of Madura, arrived to the continent from 
Crete and settled himself at Athens. * He describes these people as 
Termilai. The recent excavations carried on by Prof. Kundangar 
and his colleagues at Brahmapurl in the Kolhapur State, reveal a 
close connection between these people, the Greek occupants at Taxilai 
and those at Arikemedu, near Pondicherry. The Greek farce found 
at Oxyrhyncus clearly exhibits the knowledge the Greeks possessed 
in regard to Malpe and its surrounding province. It is very striking 
that Ptolemy makes a mention of Brakhmanoi Magoi-the expression 
Magoi being the equivalent of the Kannada word Magu ( c/. infra ). 
Numerous Roman coins are found in different localities in the south.* 
There also exists the Temple of Augustus at Muziris in the Cochin 
State. All these are remarkable indications of the close contact 
between the Greek and Roman merchants and the Indians. 

Ptolemy calls the west coast as Pirate-coast-Anaite An^ron 
Pireaton. He refers to the king who belonged to! the dynasty of 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History ofjhe Deccan, p. 76. 

2. Q.J, M. S. X, p. 251. 

3. Herodotus, I. 173; VII. 92; I, 173. 

4. eg. at Chandravalli, Madura Dist., Polachy, Karoor, Vellaloor.Ootac- 
mund and Kannanur of the Coimbatore Dist., Cuddapah Dist, Nelur, Sho- 
lapar, and in the neighbourhood of the beryl mine in Coimbatore District. 
They are of gold, silver and copper. Cf. also /. R, 1904. 
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Sadineis, who seems to i^e the same mentioned in the Peripius as the 
Sandanes of Kallien, who proved hostile to the Greeks. ^ 

Ptolemy even expresses that, if the Greek vessels entered the 
coast even accidentally they were seized and sent under guard to 
Barygaza, the seat of authority. * There seems to have been direct 
routes between Nineveh and Babylon; Pataliputra,Egypt and Arabia, 
China and the Deccan and Cylon. 

The famous Egyptian traveller Ptolemy, the unknown author of 
the Peripius and other Greek, Arabian and Chinese travellers have 
left behind them wonderful accounts regarding; the geographical and 
economic conditions existing in ancient Karnataka and other-provinces. 
We propose to deal here with the main results arrived at by* Ptolemy 
and the Peripius briefly. The references made by other authors shall 
be mentiond on other occasions. 


Ptolemy * refers to the following towns 
India. Mony of the identifications are our own. 

and ports 

in South 

Adarima 

Adri (Vehkatadri) 

118° 

15° 20' 

Aloe 

Alur 

119° 

16° 20' 

Arembour 

Arouraioi 

Erambarege or Raichur 
Aryapura or Aihole 

120° 

16° 20' 

Badiamaioi 

Badami (Their capital 
Tathilba?) 



Baithana 

Paithana ( The royal 
seat* of ( Siro) Ptole- 
maios or Polemaios) 

117° 

18“30' 

Bai&ousei 
(Also Byzantion) 

Banavasi 

Vaijayanta or Banavasi 

116° 

16“ 45' 

Bardaxema (a town) 

Bardesa (Goa) 

113° 40' 

19“ 40' 

Benda 

Bhima 

119° 

16° 20 

Brakhmanai Magoi 
(Also Brakhme) 

Brahmapuri-Kolhapur 

State 

128° 

19“ 


1. cf. Supra, p. 28. 

2. McCrindle, Ptolemy^ p. 39. 

3. Surendranatb Majumdar. McCrindle's Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy (Matter culled out from the whole work). 
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Benagouron 

Venugramaor Belgaum 

114° 

10“ 15' 

Bramagara 

Brahmagiri ( Mysore 
State ) 

116“ 45' 

14* 20 

Deopali or Deopala 

Deogadh 

115° 40' 

17° 50' 

Gambaliba 

Gomantaka (Goa) 

115° 15' 

17° 

Goaris 

Godavari 



Hippokoura 

Kolhapur 

119° 45' 

19° 10' 

(Royal Seat of Baleo- 



kouros) 




Inde 

Indi 

123° 

o 

O 

Kalikat 

Kalicat 



Kallada 

Kaladgi 



Kalligeris 

Kanhgir-Hyderabad 
State 

118° 

18' 

Kandaloi 

Kuntala (Yule) 


15° 15' 

Khaberos (Mouth) 

Kaverl 

129° 

Konba 

Konnur 

117° 

15° 

Koreour 

Karnataka or Kannada 

120° 

15° 

Kourellour 

Karle 

120° 30' 

18° 40' 

Maganur 

Mangalore or Mangga- 
roulh of Kosmos Indi- 
copleustes or Manda- 
gora of Periplus 



Malippala 

Malpe 

119° 30' 

20° 15' 

Mandalai 

Zada-mandala or Berar 

15° 10' 


Modogoulla 

Mudgal ( Hyderabad 
State) 

119° 

18° 

Monoglossen 

Cf. Maganur 

114° 10' 

18° 40' 

(a mart) 


115° 30' 

15° 45' 

Mouziris 

Yule; Muyiri on Mala¬ 
bar coast 

117° 

14* 

Morounda 

Mulgunda (Dharwar 

120° 21' 

14° 20' 


Dist) or Morkhind 
(NasTk Dist) 
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Nastarouris 
or Nagarourmris 

Nagarkhaii^ 

120“ 

20* 15' 

Natnados (Source in 
Ouindion Range) 

Narmada (Vindhya) 

127“ 

26“ 30' 

Nasik 

Nasik 

114“ 

17' 

Nausaripa 

Nausari 

112“ 30' 

16“ 30' 

Nitra (a Mart) 

On Netravatl (R) 

115“ 30' 

14“ 40' 

Olokhoira 

Alvakheda 

114° 

15“ 

Omenagara 

Khambayat or Skambha- 
nagara 

114“ 

16“ 20' 

Pantipolis 

Yule: Panda vapura, 
Pantipura or Hangal 

118“ 

15“ 29' 

Pasage 

Palasgi or Halsi 

124“ 50' 

19“ 15' 

Petirgala 

Poudoperoura 

Pattadkal 

Indicopleustes: Pondo- 
patana. Podanpur or 
Bodhanapuror Yodha- 
nlpura 

117“ 45' 

170“ 15' 

Pounnata 
(Where is Beryl) 

Punnataor Punnad 

121“ 20' 

17“ 30' 

Sarisabis 

Sarvajnapura 

119“ 30' 

20“ 

Semne 

Sravana Belagola 

118“ 

14“ 20' 

Sirimllaga 

Srl-mallikftrajuna or 
^rtsaila 

119“ 20' 

18“ 30' 

Soubautton 

Soupara 

Saundatti or Sugandha- 
varti (Belgaum Dist) 
Supara 

119° 45' 

19“ 10' 

Tagara 

Tegur (13 miles from 
Dharwar) 

118“ 

19“ 20' 

Tabaso 

Siddapur 

120“ 30' 

20“ 40' 

Tiripangalida 

Triparvata 

220“ 15' 

19“ 40' 


The Periplus ^ mentions the following ports and towns on the 
western coast:— 


1. Ibid. 
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Bary^igfaza, AhaibaroQ. Sdappam, Kallien, Setnilla, Maadaifoi^^ 
Palaipatmai, Melizeigara, Bygaotion, Toparon, Tyraanosboas, 3 
separate groups of islands. Khersonesos, Island of Lenke« Naoura, 
Tyndis, Muziris, Nelkynda, Bakare, Mous Pyrrhos, Balita and Komar. 

II Exports and Imports 

As has been rightly observed by Mr. Srikantaya: “ The trade 
between South India and the Roman Empire was extensive in the 
first and the second century A. D. It first started in the luxuries of 
life (e. g. pepper, spices, fine muslin, perfumes, unguents, pearlsi 
precious stones ) and later extended to cotton and industrial products. 
The discovery of the monsoon helped its expansion. It was largest 
from the time of Augustus to Nero (A. D. 68) ...It was checked and 
perhaps temporarily stopped by Caracalles* massacre of the people of 
Alexandria in A. D. 215. Under the Byzantines, the trade was 
with South-west India, i. e. Travancore and South-west coast, and 

commerce with the Deccan and the interior declined.In the 

Flavian period there was extensive trade with the Malabar Coast. ^ 
We have already noted above that there must have been a 
commercial intercourse between India and China also. We shall now 
deal with the problem of trade in Karnataka. 

The following products were exported from Karnataka: 

(1) Cotton—Karnataka has always been a cotton growing 
country. Therefore, the remarks made in the Periplus, and by 
Marco Polo * and Tavernier, that cotton and cloth were exported 
through Bharoach might equally apply to this country. 

(2) Indigo—It was exported in ‘large quantities* through 
Gujarat and Thana both in the 13th and I7th centurus A. D. * 

(3) Incense and perfumes were exported through Saimur and 
ThSna.® Further we agree with Dr. Altekar when he observes 
that, grains like jwari, bfijarl-sajjige in Kannada, oil-seeds, from the 
upper country; cocoanuts, betel-nuts and rice from Konkan and 

1. Q,J.M,S.XV1U, 294 ff, 

2. Schoff, Periplus,^ p, 39. 3. Marco Polo, II, p. 393, 

4. Tavernier, Travels in India, p. 52. 

5. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 160; Marco Polo, II, pp. 

393 - 398. 

6. Elliot, History of India, I. p. 87; Marco Polo, II, p. 393. 
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saadali teak and ebon^ from the Westrn Ghats and Mysore, must 
have also been the articles of export then. ^ 

(4) Mettahirgical Products —The Periplus * mentions that 
copper formed one of the chief exports through Bharoach. The 
traces of more or leis extensive workings of copper mines have been 
discovered in the districts of Cuddappah, Bellary, Chanda, Budhan, 
Narasapur, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Dharwar.* Some of them 
were also in a working order in the time of Hyder Ali. 

(5) Precious Stones —There were diamond factories at 
Cuddappah, Bellary, Karme and the Krsna Valley near Golconda 
( Marco Polo,* Ibn Batuta® and Tavernier ®). Besides this, Devagir/ 
(Ibn Batuta), Lokkigundi ( Lakkundi), Hampi, Aihole, Halebid, 
Kalyam, Malkhed must have acted ‘as 'important markets fcr the 
dealings in jewelry. Especially Aihole ^ is described to have been, 
dealing in large saphires, moon-stones, pearls, rubies, diamonds 
lapsis-lazuli, onyx, topaz, -carbuncles, coreal, emeralds and other 
articles. King Somes vara himself is said to have been dealing in 
pearls and stones.® 

(6) Tanning Industry —Karnataka must have also exported 
leather and products of mat industry. 

(7) The Gahgavadi (32,000) is always well - known for 
elephants. 

Imports —Elephants were imported by the Kannada kings from 
Gaudidesa. ® Further an inscription dated 1188 A. D., informs us 
that ChattT Setti, a rich merchant of Arasikere, was importing horses, 
pearls and elephants in ships by sea and selling the same to 
kings. The horses from Sind, Arabia and Kamboja were famous. 
The embassy sent by king Kho’sros to Pulikesin II seems to have 
been in connection with the trade of horses.^^According to the Periplus 


1. Altekar, The Ra^itrakHtas and their Times, pp. 354-5. 

2. Schoflf, op. cit,, p. 36. 

3. Altekar, op, p. 355. 

4. Marco Polo, II, p. 360. 5, Gibbs, Ibn Batuta, p. 217. 

6. Tavernier, Travels in India, p. 319. 7. E. C, VII. sk. 188, 

8. Mdnasollasa,Vs.B62, 510. 9. /. A., V, p. 48. 

10. C. V, Ak. 22. 

11. Code, * References to Persian Horses ’, Poowa Orientalist, XI,p, 9. 
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the following articles were imported in its time: inferior pearls rom 
the Persian Gulf, dates, gold; slaves, Italian wine, but in small 
quantity, copper, tin, lead, topaz, storax, sweet cloves, flint-glass, 
antimony, gold and silver coins, and singing boys and girls for kings’’^. 
Further, according to Marco Polo, gold, silver and copper used to be 
imported through Thana. ^ Some of the inscriptions give a more 
graphic description in this connection. It is said, *Tippa imported 
camphor trees from the Punjab; golden spouts (Bangasmolaka) from 
Jalanogi; elephants from Simhala; horses from Hurumanji (Ormuz or 
Persia): essence of civet (sankumada) from Gova (Goa); pearls from 
Apaga; musk from Chotangi and silk clothes from China. * Another 
inscription reads: * Having been selected as his emissaries, the 
elephants of Gaula, the horses of Turuska, the pearls of the excelled 
lord of Simhala, the fine raiment of Cola, the musk of Magadha, the 
sandalwood of the lords of Malaya, and the young damsels of Lala 
(Lata), used to proclaim the commands of the lord Sahkamadeva in 
public assemblies. ^ It is worth noting that Barbosa describes the 
commodities from Pulicat : copper, quick-silver, vermilion, 
Cambayn wares, dyes in grain (Meca velvets) and especially rose¬ 
water. ® 

III The Prosperous Karnataka 

Various inscriptions, the accounts of foreigners, and the litera¬ 
ture of the period speak of the prosperous condition of Karnataka 
during the period of her independent rule. The principle 
ports during the historical period were: (1) Bharoach, which 
used to export and receive goods coming from China, Sindh 
and Persian Gulf; ® (2) Kalyan: Cosmos Indicopleustes 

describes it as ‘ one of the five important ports trading in 
cloth, brass and black-wood logs. Further Navsari, Sopara, Thana, 
Saimur, Dhabhol, Jaygad, Deogad and Malvan were the other minor 
ports.’^ During the time of the Kadambas Gopakapattana was an 
important trading centre. Further, Abdur Razzaq states that, ‘in the 
Vijayanagara times there were 300 seaports, everyone of which is 

1. Schoff, op cU, pp. 40-42. . 2. Marco "Polo II. p. 395. 

3. E, /. VIII, p. 12. 4, /. A, V, pp. 48-49. 

5. Saletore, op.cit,, I. p, 79. 

6. Elliot, op cit., II, p. 87. 

7. Altekar, op, cit,, p. 358. 
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equAl to Kalikot ( Calicut)/ AH the following capitals of the various 
dynasties ruling in Kdrnataka must have formed rich trading centres 
I. e. Badami, Banavasi, Halebid, Devagiri, Kaly^i, Vehgi, and 
Hampe. Further the following formed the other centres* Aihole^ 
Arasikere or southern Gopakapattana, Lokkigundi, Somanathap5r 
Sugandhavarti; and the ‘ good-sized cities * enumerated by Barbosa: 
Mergen ( Mirjan ), Honor ( Honnavuru ), Baticala ( Bhatkal ), 
Bracelorel ( Basrur), Mangalor ( Mangalore), Cumbola ( Kumbla ).^ 

Thus “ cotton yarn and cloth, both rough and fine, muslim, hides, 
mats, indigo, incense, perfumes, betel-nuts, cocoanuts, sandal and 
teak-wood, sesam-oil and ivory ** were the main products of the 
country. Whereas the village centres were flooded with rich gardens 
and orchards, the towns on the other hand were busy with the buzz 
of the merchants from the east and the west. To quote an instance, 
the capital ( Gopakapattana) was the resort of traders hailing from, 
distant countries such as Pandiat, Kerala, Canda, Garda, Bangala, 
Gurger, Latta, Pusta, Srytan, Chendrapur, Sourasva, Ladda, 
Konkan, Veimulie, Sangamesvar, Cippalons, Shivapur, Pindianna, 
Vallapatam, Sinuhalle, Callah and Zangavar.”* 

Dr. B. A. Saletore has quoted passages from the works of 
Sarvajna and gleanings from the accounts of Paes and other foreign 
travellers. Here is the description of Domingo Paes, who was in the 
city of Vijayanagara in A. D. 1520: “ Now to tell of the aforesaid 

kingdom (of Vijayanagara). It is a country sparsely wooded except 
along this serra on the east ( i. e., of the west of the territory of 
Vijayanagara), but in places you walk for two or three leagues 
under groves of trees; and behind cities and town^ and villages they 
have plantations of mangoes and jack-fruit trees, and tamarinds and 
other very large trees, which form resting-places where merchants 
halt with their merchandise...These domains are very well cultivated 
and very fertile, and are provided with quantities of cattle, such as 
cows, buffaloes and sheep; also of birds, both those belonging to the 
hills and those reared at home, and in this in greater abundance than 
in our tracts. The land has plenty of rice and Indian corn, grains, 


1. B. A. Saletore, Social and Political Life in Vijayanagara Empire, 
I. p. 70. 

2. Moraes, The Kadamhakula, p. 284. 
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beans and other kind of crops which are not sown in our parts; also 
an infinity of cotton.”^ 

Roads and Transport: Though the author of the Periplus* 
and Tavernier^ complain about the non-eKistence of good roads 
through the whole of the Deccan, still, we might observe that the 
main trunk roads in Karnataka itself were smooth and in strict 
repairs. An inscription * speaks of a trunk-road running from 
Terdal in the Sangli State to Hangal in the Dharwar District. 
The main means of transport were bullock-carts, (as ‘ Al-Idrisi 
would have it: ‘ chariots drawn by oxen *); or as Barbosa * 
would state (in the Vijayanagara times ), And they carry their goods 
by means of buffaloes, oxen, asses and ponies and do their field work 
with these.** There were other conveyances e. g. palanquins 
elephants, camels, bulls, horses and carriages. ® 

Food and Drink: Without going into the details of the problem 
we might mention a few names of the sweet-meats that the people 
used to enjoy : holige, laddu or unde^ seekarane, etc. People also 
seem to have given themselves to exhorbitant habits of meat-eating, 
drinking, etc., as the item of imports may prove it. 

IV Coins. Weights and Measures 

Coins: As Dr. Altekar observes,‘Dramma, Suvarna, Gaddyanaka, 
Kalanju and Kasu are the principle coins* mentioned in the period of 
the Rastrakutas.^ In these periods the following names of coins also 
are available i. e. Visa, Arevisa,® Haga, Pana, ® Honnu and 
Kagini, Bele, Dhara^, and Mayadi and Akkam. There were 


1. B. A. Saletore, op, cit., I, p. 43. 

2. Scbofif, op. cit , p. 43. 

3. Tavernier, op, cit,^ I. chap H. 

4 /. A. XIV, p. 24. 

5 Barbosa t Stanley^ p. 85. 

6 of. also Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 255. 

7. Altekar, op, cit., p. 364. 

8. B, C. VII, Sk. 118. 

9. Ibid, 

10. /.B. B. S, XI. p 259. 

11. Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume, p. 105, 
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gold, silver and copper coins during the period under survey. The coin 
of Gadyanaka was equal to two Kalanjus and this weighed about 90 
grains. It was a gold coin equal to the modern eight anna piece. 
Seven Kalanjus were equal to the modern eight anna piece. Seven 
Kalanjus were equal to 20 Kasus. A Kasu thus weighed about 15 
grains of gold. ^ Mr. Panchamukhi has described in detail the 
weight of the golden 'Gadyanaka during the diflferent historical 
periods. * Dr. Altekar gives a table * as further elucidation of the 
subject regarding the values of various coins: 

Approximate 

Name. Metal Approximate weight present value 

1 Dramma silver 65 grains or 1/3 tola about 6 as. 

2 Dramma gold ,, „ Rs. 7 

3 KaJahju 48 grains or i tola Rs. 5 

4 Gadyanaka „ 96 grains or i tola Rs. 10 

5 Kasu ‘ 15 grains Rs. 140 As. 

6 Manjadi ,, grains 4 as. 

7 Akkam „ li grains „ 2 as. 

The value of other coins may be illustrated thus: Honnu = two 
rupees; visa =i of an anna; * Kagini ( Kakini) = 40 cowries of a 
pana; Bele=i of an anna; and Arevisa — l of a Visa. 

Prices of Metals: It is rather difficult to ascertain the relative 
ratio of metals separately, during the different periods of Karnataka 
history. However, we may agree with Dr. Altekar when he says, 
‘Since the time of the Nasik Cave inscription * No. 12 (2nd Cen. 
A. D.) down to the time of Tavernier ® (17th Cen,) the relative 
prices of these two metals were fairly constant e. g. 1:15. The ratio 
before the recent rise in the price of gold was about 1:30; ^ copper 
was five times costlier than now in the 17th century.® 

Measures: (1) Grains; The following grain measures are mentioned 
in the inscriptions: * Mana, Balia, Sollige, Hadaru, Kolaga (Jakki 
and Dharma ), Khanduga and Padi (a small measure). Dr. Altekar^® 
gives the following table of measures: 

1. Altekar, op. cit., p. 366. 

2. Vijayanagara Commemoration Volume^ pp. 105 fif. 

3. Altekar, op. cit., p. 367. 

4. /. B, B.R. A. S., X, pp. 258-9. 

5. Carmichael Leetures 1921, p. 191. 

6. Tavernierp. op, cit., 13. 

7. Altekar, op. ciY., p. 367. 

8. Moreland, Indra at the Death of Akbar, p. 147. 

9. J. B. B. R. A. S. t'O. S.), X. p. 238; S. I. Epigraphy, 1914, p. 16. 
No. 133; Mysore Archaeological Report, 1928, pp. 35 etc; Ibid, 1927, p. 133. 

10. Altekar, o^!;^cflffV'p^377. 
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Old Names 

Old Names 

Equivalents in 
lbs* or tolas 

Probable equiva. 
tents in our time 

5 Sevudu 

1 Arakku 

37 tolas 

These measures 

2 Arakku 

1 Urakku 

tolas 

were either of the 

2 Urakku 

I Uri 

15 tolas 

same capacity or 

2 Uri 

1 Nari or Padi 

J lb. 

perhaps 16 per 

8 Nari 

*1 Kuruni or 
Marakkal 

6 lbs. 

cent bigger in each 
case in the dis¬ 

2 Kuruni 

1 Padakku 

12 lbs. 

trict of Tanjore. 

2 Padakku 

1 Tuni 

24 lbs. 


3 Tuni 

1 Kalam 

72 lbs. 



Land Measures : The following land measures were current : 
Nivartana ^ ( equal to 200 sq. cubits), Kamma or Kamba, ^ and 
Mattar ( equal to 100 Kammas ). 

Measuring Poles: The following were important : Kaccave,* 
Agradimba, Maru, * Bherunda ® and Kurdi; ® and in the Vijayana- 
gara times, Rajavibhandan Koj and Gandara Gandan Kol. 

V Some other Aspects 

Irrigation and Land: The whole country was welded with 
tanks and canals ( especially in the Vijayanagara Empire ). The 
Rayatwari and the Mirasi tenures were in vogue. The farming 
system seems to have fully come into existence in the Vijayanagara 
times. Moreover, the ‘zamindar class to whom were assigned the 
royal revenues’ also existed. Further as Dr. Altekar observes, 
‘the mention of the Gramapati along with Gramakuta in 
some of the records shows that the former was a village holder*. ^ 
However, lands were leased out on the proportion of two to one ® 
( probably the one-third share was to remain with the agriculturist ). 
Even whole lands and estates were sometimes leased out on a 
farming system. ® Consent of the village Assembly was necessary 
for the sale of any particular piece of land. But the system was fast 
losing its vogue. Further, “if a village or land waMMuied hv 

1. /, B. B. i?. A. S. (O, S.) X, 199, 2. 

3. E. C. VII. Sk. 14; Rice, Mysore Inset 

4. /. i4. IV,p. 279. 5. E.C.Y] 

6. E, /, XII, p. 32. 7. Altekar. 

8. S. /. /, III, No. 10. 9. E. /. Xl 


13-14 
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several co-sharers, no new owner could be introduced except 
with the consent of the whole body*’.^ All the artisans of the village, 
carpenters, barbers etc., were assigned a certain grain share from 
each farmer, for their maintenance and return of labour.* The 
government revenue was collected both in kind and cash. 

Cost of Living : We need not go into details in regard to the 
prices of the various articles including grains and other necessaries 
• of life. However, the cost of living then seems to have been much 
lower than what it is now. Dr. Pran Nath,* mainly depending upon 
the Sanci inscription of Candragupta ( 5th Cen. A. D.) 
and the Ukkal inscription^ (lOth Cen. A. D.) arrived at the 
conclusion that the cost of living in the 10th Cen. A. D. was 725 
per cent higher than what it was in the Gupta period. But Dr. 
Altekar * has rightly refuted the point by showing the discrepancy in 
the mode of argument of Dr. Pran Nath viz. in identifying the 
Dinara of the Gupta inscription with Kalanju of the other. Further he 
has proved beyond doubt that the capital outlay for an ordinary meal 
in the 10th Cent. A. D. was only eight Dinaras or twenty Kalanjus.* 
It should also be noted in this connection that the rates of wages 
during the historical times seem to have been absolutely decent. 

VI Guilds 

The most marvellous fabric of the socio-economic organization 
in Karnataka can be said to be its net-work of guilds. If Karnataka 
can claim a high antiquity, a definite political history from the time 
of the Satiyaputtas or Satakarnis, and also a continuous growth in 
all the departments of culture, then we shall have to say that it must 
have maintained this organization since very early times. The guilds 
used to regulate trade and industry, train apprentices, and do the 
banking business, not only for their members but also for the public.^ 
The guilds were of two kinds, namely, (1) Craft and ( 2) Mer¬ 
chant guilds. The craft-guilds were formed of various professions. The 

1. B. I. XI, p. 192. 

2. Altekar, op. cit. p. 363. 

3. Pran Nath, A Study in Ancient Indian Economics, p. 102. 

4. S,/./., in.No. 1. 

5. Altekar, op eit., p. 387 ff. 

6. Ibid., p. 390. 

7* Ibid,, p. 367. 
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merchant-guilds were formed mainly of tfie Virabanaiigis ^ and 
also of the community of merchants from vartoos peovinciat <^tre8 
(Nanadesis). In fact it is stated in an inscription that, the merdtaotile 
community of Henjeru in the Anantpur District was made up of 
men drawn from all the provinces of Dravidian In^, speaking 
Tamil. Telugu, Kgmanda and Malayala, • Similarly the one at 
Venugrame consisted of merchants from Gujarat and Kera}a. * 
The guilds of Aihole. Miraj and other centres belonged to the 
VTrabanajiga community, 

(1) Craft-Guilds: These were located in various places i.e. 
Laksmesvar, Mulgund, Belgame, Kolhapur and other places. 
Generally every profession had had its own guild. In fket there were 
guilds of betel-leaf sellers, areca-nuts, of7* mongers, palanquin 
bearers, cultivators, ^ stone-cutters, braziers, carpenters,'blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, weavers, potters, fruit-sellers, clothiers, * milk-men, 
toddy-drawers, basket-makers, mat-workers, ® flower-selleis, ’ 
washermen ®, cotton-dealers, jewellers, and perfumers 

(2) Merchant-Guilds: The famous centres of these guilds 
were Dharmavollalu (Dambal, Dharwar District), AyyaVole (modern 
Aihole), and in the Vijayanagara times, Vijayanagara, Hastinavatt 
Dorasamudra, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Annigere, Hanugal, Mangaluru, 
Halasige and about twenty-five more’®. The community of the 
VTrabalanjus play a prominent part in these. The functions carried 
on by these guilds are very well explained in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1150^^: “(The Banajigas) after visiting the Cpra, Coja, 
Papdya, Malaya, Magadha> Kausala, Saurastra, Dl^nurastra, 
Kurumbha, Kamboja, Gaulla, Lata, Barbhara, Parasn,, >Iefpa}a^ 
Ekapada, Lambakarna, Strirajya, Gho^mukha and many other 

centres.; with superior elephants, well-bred Hdrse's, targe 

sapphires, moon-stones, pearls, rubies, diamonds (Karltifebme), and 
various such articles, cardamoms, cloves, sandal, camidibr, musk, 
sa^on, malegaju and other perfumes and drugs, by sellii^ whioh 

1. One of the Lingaynt communities. The word is pronounced as 
Virabanajiga or Virabanaga, meaning a strict Banaji^, Bajidijt^ 
Bammju a Banunja or Ba^njiga. 

2. S. /. E4>igraphy. 1916-17. No c. 16. 3. B. /. XlII, p. 26. 

4. /. A. V, p. 345. 5. Moraes, p. 2a9. 

6. B. i. V, p. 23. 7. B, C. VII, Sk. 118. 

8. Ibid., Sk. 11. 9. £. C.V.p. 23. 

10. Saleton, oi#., II, p. 104. Yl. * ibid. 11, p. 99. 
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wholesale or hawking about on their shoulders, preventing the loss 
by customs duties, they fill up the emperor’s treasury of gold, his 
treasury of jewels, and his armoury of weapons/' 

The extent of area over which these guilds exercised their 
jurisdiction was in many cases very wide. In fact the guilds at 
Mulgund *had a jurisdiction over 360 towns An inscription 
(1083 A. D.) at Belgame * refers to a guild which had its offices in 
18 towns. Further the famous guild of Aihole consisted of 505 
Swamis, the Nanadesis, the Setthis etc. 

The constitution of these various guilds varied according to 
their profession and extent of work. 

The guilds at Laksmesvar had only one head, whereas the 
guild at Mcflgand had four. Further the guilds at Belgame and Miraj 
had an executive of nine and fifteen respectively. 

The liead of the larger guilds was usually the Pattanasetti or 
Swami, who was also the town-mayor. He was many a time a 
Vadda-vyavahari * (Senior merchant). Sometimes this office was 
conferred upon him by a Government servant. ^ He was a persona¬ 
lity of great importance and influence in the Government. The 
guild of Makhara-parivari and Mumuri Danda offered the post to 
Muddayya Dandanayaka. ^ Besides the pattanasetti, we hear of ano¬ 
ther dignitary called the MahaPrabhu, especially in the Vijayanagara 


The guilds used to hold general meetings and decide matters con¬ 
cerning their affairs.® They celebrated festivals, constructed tem¬ 
ples. made endowments® and patronized scholarship. They also 
arranged fairs. ^ ^ 

The guilds framed their own laws. In the case of craft-guilds the 
.mmnbers had to discharge their functions in conjunction with the 
headman.^® Those who did not obey the regulations were severely 


1. (O. S,)X,p. 190. 


2. 

BC. 

VII sk. 118. 

3. S. 

/. Epigraphy, 1919, No. 216, pp. 18 fl. 

4. 

E. /. 

XHL p. 26. 



5. E. C. X. pp. 83. 154. 

6. 

E, C. 

V, Bl. 75, p. 
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7. C. I. Kl. 73.PP. 19-20. 
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X. p. 188. 

9. E. /. 

V. 

p. 21. 10. E. C. VII, Sk. 118. 

11. 

E.C. 

X. Bp. 72, p. 

152. 

12. 

• /. B. B. 1?. i4. S. (O. S.) X. p. 283. 
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dealt with. The guild at Aihole had the privilege of binding the enemy 
hand as a badge on a pole and parade about. ^ The Vira-Panc&las 
of Terakanambi had framed a regulation: Who-so*ever destroys this 
charter is put out of the Pahcalas, out of his trade, out of the assem¬ 
bly and the Nad.” Moreover the guilds used to issue edicts. 
Belgame had issued 500 edicts. The guild of Dambal had its own 
chawries and umbrellas. The guilds at Belgame, Kolhapur and Aihole 
had their own banners (Dhvajas). The flag of the Belgame and Kolha-* 
pur guilds had the device of a'f]ute,and the flag of the guild at Aihole 
was designated as nirudda-gudda. Moreover the members of the 
Dambal guild were also the ‘Masters of Aihole.’ Besides this, the 
guilds had their own militia (e.g. Aihole, Dambal and Miraj), which 
fact is corroborated even by the accounts of Tavernier. 

The guilds also used to do banking business and look after 
the management of the various endowments made for charitable pur¬ 
poses. We need not, however, go into the details of the question of the 
rates of interest these guild-banks allowed during the different peri¬ 
ods of Karnataka history. 


1. E. C. VII, Sk. p. 106. 2. E. C. VI, Go, 34. p 42. 

3. Tavernier^ op. cU., 334, 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 

Catt6 fyatem — Eamilf — Poaltioii of Women — Some other eepeete of 
Soeiai Stmotore *-<• EdncatioB. 

• We have already traced the probable social history of the 
Kannada people In the pre-historic times. Daring: that period the 
Dolichocephalic race seems to have been the main promoter of their 
cultural ideas. But later on it seems to have mixed itself with the 
Negroids of Africa and the Brachycepbalic race of the Aryans. With 
the inter-mixture of races must have also taken place a peculiar 
growth of culture also. We have an exact knowledge about the 
social condition of the Kannadigas in the Mohenjo Daro period* 
And the linguistic peculiarities of the Vedic literature do point to a 
homogeneous culture of these people (cf. infra under Language), 
The Mahabharata should really be the next document, which really 
reveals the picture of the non-Aryans in the post-Rgvedic period. 
The Vratyas seem to have been in predominance then. It is only 
since the Asokan period that we begin to get a definite account of the 
social positton of the people. The recently discovered pottery, oil- 
lamps, ear-ring osndants, pearls, burnt paddy and rye at Brahmapuri, 
near Kolhapur, should really add to our knowledge in this connection. 

I Caste System 

The Greek and Muslim writers (Ibn Khurdaba and Al Idrisi) 
have stated that the number of castes in India is seven.^ Alberuni 
enumerates a list of sixteen castes as existing in India in his 
time.* The Smrtis of the period indicate the existence of many 
mixed castes (misra or sathkara) also. Kalhana states that the 
number of castes was sixty-four.® In our opinion, though the 

1. Ibn Khurdabaj—Sabkafna. Brahma, Kataria, Sudariyi. Baisura. San- 
dalia and Lahiid (Elliot. History of India, 1, pp. 16-17 ). Al IdrUi 
replaces Zakya for Lahud. 

2. Alberuni adds eight kinds of Antyajas after the first fonr main castes- 
the fuller or washerman, the shoe>maker, juggler, basket and shield- 
maker, sailor, fisherman, hunter and weaver ; and adds four more— 
Hadi, Domba, Chandalia and Badhatau cf. Altekar, The Rdstrakotas 
and their times, pp. 319 ff. 

3. Kalhana, Rdjatarangim^ V. 77. 
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writers oi the Smrtis tried to bring in all the communities (by 
styling them as mixed castes) in the fold of the Caturvarnya* 
yet all their efforts dwindled on account of the existence of the three 
religious systems by the side of Hinduism, namelyi those of Buddhism. 
Jainism, and VTrasaivism respectively. 

Brahmins : The BiAhmins in Karnataka assumed an important 
position in the fabric of society. The Kadambas were Brahmins. 
Later the Rajagurus of the Rayas of Vijayanagara also included two 
of the eminent Brahmin personages of the day, namely, Vidyaranya 
and Vyasaraya. Besides, Brahmins must have been appointed 
as ministers in the State. Alberuni states that Brahmins were 
styled as Istins^; and that they were discharging their duties in the 
Agraharas and o^er seats of learning. As ^ahkaracarya* and 
Albetuni observe, the Brahmins pursued professions and duties 
which were not intended for them originally. Even Brahmin physi¬ 
cians were honoured equally.* The main privileges of the Brah¬ 
mins were the exemption from taxation, mainly in !the case of 
Brahmadeya lands, and exemption from capital punishment, a fact 
which is corroborated by the accounts of AlBeruni * and Bouchet.* 
Brahmins were allowed to migrate from one province to another. 

Ksatriyas : Ibn Khurdaba and A1 Idiisi state that the 
remaining classes pay homage to the Sabkataria/® It was from 
this class that the rulers were selected. Tavernier makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the Rajputs and other Ksatriyas. ^ The Ksatriyas 
used to perform sacrifices, studied and cited the Vedas and followed 
the religion preached in the Puranas (and not Vedas). ® The 
ordinary Ksatriyas followed other professions also. They were 
exempted from death-punishment« 

Yuan Chwang states that in his time there were kings of 
whom three were Ksatriyas, three Brahmins, two Vaisyas and 
two Joudras. ® 


1. Sachau, Alherunis India^ 1, p. 102. 

2. Com,Brahmasutras,l,Z,SZ. 3. /. A. VIII, p. 277. 

4. Sachau. o^. cit., I. p. 162. 5. /. R. A. S. 1881, p. 227. 

6. Elliot, o^. cit.t pp. 16, 76. 

7. Tavernier^ Travels in India, pp. 387-88. 

8. Sachau, op. cit,, II, p. 136; and Altekar, op, oil,, p, 332. 

9. Altekar. op, cit, p. 331. 
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Vaisyas : The Vaisyas were fast losingr their prominence as 
Vaisyas. They were being already classed along with the ^udras. 
The Vaisyas also maintained their own militia.’ 

The Sudras were divided into Satsudras and Asatsudras. 
The Satsudras were entitled to the privileges of Sraddha. Sarhskara 
and Pakayajhas,* 

As we have observed above, the Jains, Buddhists and VIrasaivas 
formed a class by themselves, even as apart from the Caturvarnya. 

11 Family 

The joint-family system prevailed in Karnataka. We, how¬ 
ever, find instances of separation between brothers, ® and between 
father, sons and brothers respectively/ The wife was the chief 
mistress of the house. She was to be faithful to her husband. 
She enjoyed a very high position in society (cf. infra). An instance is 
given in a Ratfa inscription as to how women ministered poisonous 
herbs with a view to bringing their husbands under control.® 

Succession : We need not enter into the details of the laws 
of succession detailed in the Smrtis. An inscription of 1178 A.D. 
from the Bijapur District throws some light on the problem. It 
agrees also with the ordainment of Yajhavalkya (II, 135-6): “if 
anyone in the village should die at MagadalH without sons, his 
wife, female children (daughter’s son?) and any kinsmen and 
relatives of the same gotra, who might survive, should take 
possession of his property t.e. bipeds, quadrupeds, coins, grains, 
house and held. If none such should survive, the authorites of the 
village should take the property as Dharmadeya lands/’® The 
widow was also entitled to the office of a Gavunda.*^ 

Polygamy : The system of polygamy was in vogue in those 
days. The Hoysala King Narasimhadeva is said to have 

1. Ibid p. 333. 

2. Ibid. 

3. /.A. VII, p. 303. 

4. Ibid. XIV, p. 69. 

5. J. B B. -R. A.S. X, p. 279. 

6. E. I. V, p. 28; cf. Ydjnavalkya, II, 135-6. 

7. E. C. VII, Sk, 219. 
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married 384 wives. ^ Krisnadevaraya had married twelve.® 
However, generally the kings, the nobles and the aristocracy 
used to practise this system. 

Surnames : The system of using surnames was also coming 
into vogue in the time of the Yadavas of Devagiri. As Dr. Altekar 
observes, ‘many of the surnames given in the records survive in 
the Deccan even to the present day e.g. Pathak, DvivedI, Upadh- 
yaya, Diksit, Pandvta, Pattavardhan, Ghalisasa, Vedarthada, 
Prasanna-sarasvati, Praudha-sarasvati, etc.® 

Institution of Marriage : Anuloma marriages were current in 
the Kannadi country. Ibn Khurdaba endorses the same opinion.* 
Alberuni states that ‘the Brahmins did not avail themselves of this 
opportunity.® Bernier ® ( seventeenth century) contradicts the 
statement of the Dutch Clergyman Abraham Roger, who said that^ 
the Anuloma marriage prevailed in the seventeenth century A.D.^ 
The system of child marriage was in vogue in those days,® though 
the marriage of Sarnyogita and Prthviraya is to be counted as an 
exception. The system of marriage with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter was also in vogue. Jagattuhga and the Rastrakuta 
monarch Indra followed it. Further the marriage of Vikramaditya 
with Candaladevi may throw light on the Svayamvara form of 
marriage in those days. One of the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
times reminds us of the system of offering a signet ring at the time 
of the marriage settlement.® It is however interesting to note that 
regular efforts were being mads to stop the system of dowry. 

Widow : We have already discussed above that widows and 
daughters were entitled to their right of succession. Further, whereas 
the Smrtis of Parasara, Narada, ^aiatapa have permitted marriages 
of virgin widows, the Ahgirasas and Asvalayana have expressed 

1. E. C. V, Pt. I. Be. 193, p. 106. 

2. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 247. 

3. /.A. VII, p, 305; Jhid, XIV, p. 69; Altekar, op. cit.y p 349. 

4. Elliot, op. cit,, I, p. 16. 

5. Sachau, op. cit., II, pp. 155-6. 

6. Tavernier, op. cit., p. 325, 

7. J. P. A. S. 1881.P. 221. 

8. Saebau, op. cit.^ II, p. 154, 

9. Saletore, Social and Political Life in Vijayanagara, II, p. 184. 
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prohibition of the same. The instance of the marriage of the 
Gupta Emperor Candragopta II with his elder brother's widow 
should be treated as an exception* The system (rf tonsuring 
widows seems to have come into vogue only after the Rastraku^. 
The Vedavyasa Smrti alone refers to it (cf. also Pehoa 
Prasasti of Mahendrapala in this connection ).^ Tavernier refers 
to the custom as being prevalent in his days.* 

Ill Position oi Women 

The position of women in Karnataka as compared to other 
provinces in India or even to that of any country in the world was 
unique indeed. In this land women enjoyed the privilege of acting 
as the best administrators. Further, being possessed of the most 
accomplished manners, they equally shone in the field of literature 
and assumed an eminent position, in the galaxy of mystic saints in 
KarnAtaka. 

As Administrators : It is a unique instance in history that the 
majority of the queens of the various Karnatoka dynasties have 
acted either as Viceroys, Governors, or heads of religious institu¬ 
tions. The queens of Vikramaditya acted as Provincial Viceroys, 
and AkkAdevI, the sister of Jayasimha actually governed and fought 
for the country, on account of which she was styled as * Rana 
Bhairavi ’. Later, Rudramba ( from 1260 A. D.) under the name 
of Mahamindilesvara Rudradeva Maharaya, and the Hoysala Queen 
BammaladevI happened to rule over a province and a district 
respectively. There were others like UmadevI, Queen of Ballala II, 
who regulated temple administration and used to take part in 
expeditions of war. The instance of Jakkiyabbe acting as the 
NAlagavunda over Nagarakhandi® may prove the capacity of 
even ordinary women in matters of administration. 

As Fighters and Wrestlers : As we have already observed 
above, the two queens AkkadevI and UmadevI used to take an 
active part in the expeditions of war. Besides, the queens and 
courtezans of the king used* to follow the kings in these expeditions. 
The instance of Amoghavarsa’s mother giving birth to him while 


1. B, 7. I, p. 246. 

2. Altekar, op, cit,, p. 345. 

3. cf. Supra : Succession. 
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on an expadUion is enough to illustrate the point. The various 
ma%Hgalt spread throughout the country should really prove 
the martial and patriotic feeling imbibed in them. Women also 
knew wrestling.^ 

Bducaiion : Added to this» women in ancient Karnataka were 
highly educated in different branches of study e g. literature, muslct 
dancing etc. The names of GahgadevI, the authoress of VIrakampana* 
rayacaritam, the famous Tirumalamba, RamabhadrambUi the 
authoress of Raghunathabhyndayam and others in the field of lite¬ 
rature; or of others like Mah&deviyakka, Giriyamma and others in the 
field of philosophy—all these shall always be adored in Ksurnataka 
by futurity. An inscription of the time of Rajakesarivarman 
states that there were five hundred women pupils in the Jain 
Monastery atjVidal alias Madevi Aranditnangala.* The description 
given about their general culture in the Raghunathabhyudayam is 
however interesting. While describing the splendor of the court 
it is said : * They (the women) are said to have been proficient in 
composing four kinds of poetry—Citrabandha, Garbba and Asu, 
and in explaining the works written in various languages. They 
were skilful in the art of Satalekhini and filling up literary verse- 
puzzles ( Padya-PurAnam); they were able to compose verses at 
the rate of one hundred in an hour ( Ghatikasata), to compose 
poetry in eight bbasas (Sanskrit, Telugn and the six Prakrts). They 
knew how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas composed 
by the famous poets, and to explain the secrets of music of two 
sorts ( Karnata and Desa). They were able to sing very sweetly 
and to play on the Vina and other musical instruments like the 
Ravanahasta. They also knew the art of dancing in its various 
phases*.* 

Harem : Foreign travellers have given a very graphic and fine 
description of the institution of the harem prevailing in Kamatoka 
especially in the time of the Vijayanagara empire. Nicholo di 
Conti states that the ruling king had 12,000 wives.^ Apart from 
the exaggeration contained in the above statement, we may remark 

1. B. A. Saletore, op. cU., 11, p 164-5. 

2. S. /. /. Ill, p. 225. 

3. Raghunathabhyudayam^ SargasXl-Xll; Saletore, op, cit.^ II, p. 164. 

4. Major, India, p. 6. 
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that a particular importance was beingr attached to the harem. 
A distinction was made between the principal queens, the lawful 
wives and other inmates of the harem. Barbosa^ gives an inte¬ 
resting description—‘ the women sing and play and ofifer a thousand 
other pleasures as well to the king ; they bathe in the many tanks 
kept for the purpose. The king goes to see them bathing and she 
who pleases him the most is sent for to come to his chamber. 
There is constant jealousy and envy.’ Further as Abdur Razzaq 
describes,® “Two women do not dwell together in the same 
apartment, each one having her concerns separate. Beautiful girls 
were purchased and added into the Harem 

Courtezans • The insittution of courtezans is neither new to 
Indian history nor to that of Karnataka. However, courtezans 
used to accompany the king and army in war.® Further, they used 
to perform the services of dancing in tempjes for which endowments 
of land and money were made to them. They used to richly 
decorate themselves. Further,they were entitled to be present on certain 
occasions at the time of feasts, when festivals were held during the 
year.* The institution of courtezans yielded a vast income to the 
state. It is stated that the Vijayanagara State maintained a large 
police force of 12,000 on the income derived from the proceeds of the 
brothels.® As a foreign traveller says, 'the splendor of those houses^ 
the beauty of the heart ravishes, their blandishments and ogles are 
beyond all description.’® There were special streets for the residence 
of courtezans. They were highly cultured and had won mastery in 
singing, dancing and other allied sciences. 

Other Features : The system of Purdah was not in vogue in 
those days. Women used to visit bazars. They made thousands 
of grants to temples and other charitable institutions. The law of 
strtdhana was not unknown in Karnataka. 

IV Some Other Aspects of Social Structure 

General Condition of the People : Without going into the 
details of the problem of the pomp of the Royal Durbar, or that 
of the amenities of the village life, with its assemblies, gardens and 

1. Barbosa, Dames I, p. 208. 

2. Elliot, History of India. IV, 114-15. 

3. Saletore, ciY.,//. p 170. 4. Ibid, 

5. Ibid, p 172. 6. Ibid, 
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orchards, or that of the town with the Patuna Setti at its bead, 
we shall try to describe the condition of the people in those days 
in the words of the famous Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang who 
visited the country of Pulo-ki-she. He says, ‘The inhabitants 
were proud, spirited, war-like, grateful for favours and revengeful for 
wars, self-sacrificing towards supplicants in distress, and sanguinsury 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
heroes who led the van of the army in battle went into battle 
intoxicated and their war-elephants were also made drunk before 

the engagement.The people were fond of learning, and they 

combined orthodoxy and heterodoxy.’^ This must have been the 
condition of the people also in later centuries with some refor¬ 
mations. 

Their Corporate Life : The corporate activity of the people was 
made visible through their joint efforts towards the rebuilding of 
the empire. Their various joint donations to the temples, assembly, 
guilds and other items of public welfare are clear evidence on the 
point. The rulers of the land also gave them a helping hand. 
The spirit of religious tolerance imbibed by the rulers of the land 
can be seen from two examples alone. When a conflict ensued 
between the Jains and the 5?rivaisnavas, King Bukka gave a mighty 
judgment in 1368 A. D., and decided the case in favour of the Jains 
and asked the other party to treat that religion with respect.* Then 
there were centres wherein all the Buddhist, Jain 'and Hindu gods 
were kept and worshipped together (e.g. Hari, Hara and Brahma at 
Badami;* the five Mathas at Belgame of Hari, Hara, Kamalasana, 
Vitaraga and Buddha).* Further inter-caste dinners were in vogue 
in the earlier centuries.® Again for the sake of their country or even 
to militate against the cattle-raiders, thousands of men lost their 
lives in battle. Eventually hero-stones were erected in memory of 
the same, and their wives and children were endowed with gifts for 
their maintenance. The spirit of Hinduism was in tact and the 

1. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, pp. 105-6. 

2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, I, p, 207. 

3. South Indian Epigraphy, 1927-28, No. E. 237. 

4. Ibid. 

5. c£. for discussion, Altekar, op. cit., p. 339. 
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existence of a growing hatred towards Islam can be perceived from 
the sentiments expressed in the Virakampanarayacaritam* 

Sati and other forme of Self^immol<Uion : The thousands of 
mastigale or Mahdsatikals spread throughout the country prove the 
heroic spirit of women in those days.^ Marco Polo,^ Ibn Batuta/ 
Bernier/ and Tavernier* opine that the system of sati was in 
vogue mostly in the royal families. The instances of Laccala 
Devi and of the wife of the Kadamba king Ravivarma may be 
mentioned in this connection. There were other systems of self- 
immolation aliO e.g. (l) Sallekbana: the Gahga king Marasimha II, 
and Jakkiyabbe,® the Nalagavunda, laid down their lives by fasting. 
It was a Jain custom. (2) Jalasamadhi: King Ahavaraalladeva 
drowned himself into the mighty laps of the Tuhgabhadra (3) 
Finallyi people used to take vows and burn or bury themselves 
along with other persons, or even liked to be beheaded on the 
happening of certain events.^ 

Dress and Ornaments: Even from the point of view of a 
comparison between the past and the present, the problem of the 
dress and ornaments of any people is interesting. In Karnataka 
we find a kind of gradual reformation taking place since the fifth 
century A.D, only to culminate in the time of the Rfiyas of Vijaya- 
nagara. As sources of information we have the accounts of Marco 
Polo, Ibn Batuta, Barbosa, Paes etc., as well as the paintings and 
other works of art, and the literature of the people of the land 
itself. Here is a brief account of the same. 


1. They are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or post, from 
which projects a 'woman’s arm’ bent upwards at the elbow. The hand 
is raised *with fingers erect, and a lime-fruit is placed between the 
thumb and fore-finger. 'Some of the stones are accompanied with 
elaborate inscriptions: Rice, op, cit,, p. 183. 

2. Cordier, Yule^s Travels of Marco Pblo^ II, p. 342. 

3. Gibb, Ibn Batuta, p, 191. 

4. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. 30. 

5. Tavernier, Travels in India, p. 414. 

6. H. C. VII, Sk. p. 219. 7. £. C. VII. Sk. p. 249. 
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Early Ceniuries : Men used to wear two unrestricted c]othes» 
the dhoti and the upper garment. The stitched shirt was not 
known till the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. Ibn Batuta 
observes that even the Zamorin used to wear a loose garment. ^ 
People used to wear turbans. They used to grow beards.* Umbrellas 
made of bamboo or of reeds with paper inside, were used.* 

The Ajanta Paintings show that women used to wear stitched 
petticoats {kuppasa) and saris. 

Later Centuries : In the Vijayanagara period stitched shirts 
had already come into vogue. Besides, according to Abdur 
Razzaq,* *the king wore clothes in a robe of zaitun satin, and 
he had around his neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal 
excellence.* According to Varthema,® ‘the kin^ used to wear a 
cap of gold brocade two spans long (or the Turki Toppige) 
Govinda Vaidya enumerates the different kinds of dress and orna¬ 
ments worn by the people of various orders and capacities.* 

Ornaments : Govinda Vaidya describes that, men used to have 
rings, mi, caukuli, honnasara (necklace), ywle of pearls, kaduga, 
kaftknna (wristlets), muri in the wrist, maradiya sarapali^ jewel¬ 
ring, honna gale sara etc. Women used to wear the following . 
vlrawwira-Signet-ring, honna-kdluiigura-pilli^ mentike, kira-pilli\ 
carana, pendeya, payavati, honnugantesara, rasand, katisutra, 
kdnctddma, muktdli, nose-jewel {bottu), haraloli, tnsara, cintdk 
nose-ring (mugutii), kadaga, kahkana, causara, nupura, koppu 
venteya caukali and hombali,* Besides, he has given a detailed 
description of the ornaments of elephants, horses etc.^ 

Superstitious Beliefs*. The people were equally superstitious 
then as they are to day. They used to worship the hdga (cobra). 
the ghost-gods, mariyappd, and other deities such as mari, chaudi 
durgi etc. Further they had full belief in astronomy and astrology. 

1. Gibb, Ibn Batuta, II, p. 338. 

2. Mouivi Maheshwwr PruMl. Sulaiman Saudagar, Hindi Ed., p. 81. 

3. e{. Altekar, op. eit„ p. 349. 

4. Elliot, op, eit. IV. p. 113: SmmII, op. cit., p. 92. 

5. Ibid. pp. 231-2. 

6. ct. Bettigwi, Kart&taka Jamajiomm, pp. 157>39. «5. Ibid. 
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Festivals^ Games and Amusements: Among the various 
Indian festivals mentioned in inscriptions and early literature 
the following were observed with pomp and 'brilliance: Dipdvali^ 
Caitrapavitra, Vdrsika Dipotsava^ Rathotsava or car- 
festivaU the worship of the lotus, swing-festival, the Mahd* 
navamtf and Dhvajaseva. Then there were other important 
items i*e. fairs, sidi or hookswinging etc.^ 

The following games and amusements were in vogue: horse- 
riding, gaming, hunting, cock and ram fights (among royal 
recreations); animal fights* ( i.e, between a boar and a favourite 
hound of Butuga II); combats between gladiators and elephants, 
tigers and bears (in the time of TirumalarSya )* ; koldtam (stick 
play) and others. 

As a matter of recreation the king’s court used to have the 
seven requisites, namely, learned men, herald, songster, poet, jester, 
historian and the reader of the Puranas.* Provision was also 
made for the Rasigabhoga of deities-meaning theatricals,® 

Titles and decorations : The following titles and decorations 
were bestowed as a mark of royal favour or as an indication of some 
other distinction: Patta or golden band to be worn on the forehead; 
Gaxjda pendara, or golden anklet apparently worn on the leg etc. 

Slavery : Dr. B. A, Saletore has given an interesting 
account of the ‘ besa-vaga ’ and the sale of human beings in 
Karnataka. Nicolo di Conti and Ellis and the inscriptions of 
medieval Karnataka have corroborated the above statement.® 
We need not go into the details of the problem. 

V Education 

As the learned scholar F. E. Keay would beautifully express 
it; “ Few countries, and certainly no Western ones, have had 
systems of education which have had such a long and continuous 
history with so few modifications as some of the educational 

1. Of also B. A. Saletore, op, oit,, II, pp. 370 ff. 

2. K. /. VI., p. 56. 

3. Taylor, O. H. MSS. II, pp. 153-9. 

4. J. B B. R. A. S.X,p,Z5i. 5. J?./.V,p.23. 

6. Saletore, op. oit.f II, pp. 113 £f. 
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systcsms of India..They produced many great men and earnest 

seekers after truth, and their output on th.e intellectual side is by 
no means inconsiderable. They developed many nobler educational 
ideals which are a valuable contribution to educational thought and 
practice. 

Though Southern India cannot boast of big University centres 
like those at Nalanda, Valabhi or Taxila, yet she could be proud 
enough of having a vast net-work of a number of agraharasg 
brahmapunSi mathast ghatikas and temples which produced 
hundreds of luminaries of both sexes in the field of literature, art and 
religion, a fact which is worth imitating by any nation or province 
in the world. We shall, however, review the same. 

The Various Institutions : The supremacy of the Brahmins 
is to be perceived in institutions like the agrah&ra, brahmapurj 
and ghatikas, whereas the mathas and the temples belonged to the 
people of the respective religious systems. 

Agraharas : Though they do not possess the same grandeur 
and gravity of their contemporary institutions in Northern India, 
yet the agrahSras served the purpose of small University centres, 
generally located in whole villages and managed by the 
community of Brahmins. From the period of the Kadambas 
down to that of the Rayas of Vijayanagara we find that the 
following Agrah&ras came into being, namely, those at Belgami, 
Kuppattur, Tajgunda, Perur, Nargund, Begur, Sayyadi, Aihole, 
Nirgund, Degame, Arasikere, Neralige, Sarvajhapura etc. It is also 
interesting to note that the famous college at Salotgi-an Agrahara 
village, was built by NSrayana, a minister of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna.* 

Brahmapuri : It was a settlement of the Brahmins wherein 
education was imparted to all. They were located in a part of the 
city or town. 

Ghatika —The word Ghatika has been variously interpreted , 
either as a public assembly for Brahmins, a religious centre or an 

1. Keay, Indian Education in Ancient and hater Times, p. 181. 

2 E. /. IV, p. 180. 
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paid a visit to ail tkt Giiatikis at Kanci.^ 

^af^as'Like the* Buddhist Viharas the Monasteries of the 
Jains and the LihgAyats also formed the other centres of learning in 
Karn&taka* As Prof. Moraes has aptly said, *the Matha was a 
typical Indian mooasteiy with monks, ascetics bM students 
living within its precincts* These monasteries were invariabfly 
attached to some local temple or had some temples attached to 
them.*^ The sect of the KaJa'W'ikhas amopg the ^aivae 
probably hailed from Gujarat^ and was responsible for fostering 
the same. Soms of the famous monasteries of the Kfilamukhas 
were located at Bejgaruif KuppaUur, Bandhavapura, Sindagere, 
Yewur, Sudi, Kurgod etc. The Jain monasteries, however, had 
spread everywhere in KarnAtaka. 

Temple : The temples formed another fabric wherein mostly 
arrangements were made for primary education. The Salotgi temple 
college is famous in history. It is also worth noting that the priest, 
manager, drummers, the singer, dancing girls (devadasi) and others 
formed the main staff.^ 

Scope of Education : Though it is possible that the heads 
of these institutions must have given prominence to the main 
systems of religion to which they belonged, still, it is interesting 
to note that they imparted education in all the branches of study. 
As Prof. Mookerji says,® **the (three) inscriptions are very 
valuable as showing the circle of knowledge tbep available and 
cultivated. There are mentioned the four Vedas with their ahgas 
and updhgas\ mTmdmsd, lokdyata^ bauddha, sdmkhya, vaisesika 
and other sdstras and dgamas; the eighteen Purdnas, smrtis 
kdvyas and ndtakas. The agrahara at Belgami, besides these 
educational ipstitutions, possessed three medical dispensaries. 
Accordingly the evidence of Sb. 227 in 1158 4.2)., Sk. 102 shows 
that inllll62 A.D. the Kodiyamatha was known as a place for the 
treatment of destitute sick persons.** It is also worth noting that 
apecthc provision was maide for teachiog N^ra, KaupadAi Tigula 

1. E. C. VH Sk. 176. 

2. Moraes, the Kadambakula, p. 295. 

4. XV. p, 93. 

5. Mookerji. Local Self-Government in Ancient India, pp. 287 ff. 
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(Tamil) and Arya (Marbati) in tbe college founded and endowed io 
)29Q by the Hoysala minister Perumala at Mailangi.^ 

management and Functions : Though the other educational 
institutions were managed mostly by the heads, still the agrahftras 
were managed by the assembly of the mahdjanas^ whose numbers, 
however, varied from two to four hundredL^ The sberifif used to 
preside. There are instances where members of the imperial 
family used to manage the affairs* The Ponnavada agrahira was 
under the control of KetaladevT, wife of Somesvara L Agrphiras like 
^elgami were absolutely free from any government supremacy. 
The mahdjanas were also eminently educated. Themahdianasoi the 
agrahara of Kuppatmr are said to have been perfect in all the 
branches of study/ It is interesting to note that they also formed 
centres of militia in cases of self-protection, such as at Lakkundi ^ 
and Kuppattur. * These agraharas were free from the encroach¬ 
ment of the soldiers and tax-collectors. The mahdjanas also looked 
after the general management and other municipal duties e.g. sanita¬ 
tion, public works, military, etc. which were necessary in the case 
of these self-autonomous institutions. 

Others Matters : These educational institutions were supported 
by the kings, queens, nobles, as also by the rich and the poor. They 
must have possessed big libraries as the expressions Sarasvati- 
Bhapdara and BhSind&rakas would indicate it,^ and the Professors who 
were appointed in these institutions were eminently qualified to foster 
the culture of the land among the student-world. Some of these 
institutions had also free boarding houses. The agrah&ras were not 
small in extent i.e the agrahara of T^lgun^ur consisted of 32,000 
Br4hmans with 12,000 Agnihotrins.^ Women also used to get 
education. The Jain Monastery of Vidal consisted of 500 women 
pupils.^ The town of Belg&mi alone consisted of seven Br&hma- 
puries^ three Puras, 6ve Mathas and several Agrab&rae.^ Thus the 
services rendered by these institutions in historical time are really 
marvellous and eminent indeed ! 

1. Rico, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, p, 179, 

Z, Qf* Supra. 

3. B, C vni. Sb. 249; cf. Dr. A. V. Sobblah, QJMS. VII. p. 166. 

4 El, XV 1 Q. 

5* C. VIII, 25|. 6. Hyderabad Arch, Series^ No. 8. p. 48' 

7, E. p. VII, 18§. 8. S, /. /. III. p. 225. 

9. MopkefH, op, cit,, p, 287. 
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CHAPTER VI 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Introdactory — Dravidian and Kannada — Antiquity and History — The 
Periods — Centres of Kannada — Patriotic feelings — Kannada and other 
Languages — Kannada Alphabet — Metre — Their Literature. 

I Introductory 

If the Dravidian nature of the Indus Valley Script stands its test 
of trial in the long run, then two factors may emerge on the scene, 
namely, that the origin of the Dravidian language can be traced to 
the hoary pre-Vedic times, and that even the Brahmi was evolved out 
of it Apart from the close connections between the Ancient Median 
Language or the Finish of North Europe or even the Ostiak of 
Siberia, and the Dravidian, still the very fact of the existence of a 
close affinity between the Dravidian and the Brahui, a nomliterary 
language of Baluchistan, should give us courage to believe the above 
theory - even on account of the vicinity of Baluchistan and the 
country of the sites of Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro and Harappa. 
However, we should still wait for further researches in this 
direction. 


II Dravidian and Kannada 

The total number of Dravidian speaking population now is about 
60,460,000 out of which the Kannadigas number about 10,368,515 
millions in all.^ The group of the Dravidian languages comprises of 
the Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu, Kodagu, Tuck, KotA 
and Badage. Of these the first four alone have their own alphabets, 
grammar and literature. Kannada also belongs to the Panca-Dravida 
group of languages — the remaining four of the same being Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Tulu. Some scholars have, however, 
introduced the Marathi and Gujarati in this group.’ But we are not 
in a position to agree with the same especially in view of the data 
available to us at present. 

1. Census Report of 1901; cUsXso'Qsxnoiit Antiquities Of India^ p, 
33. The later reports are not so reliable. 

2« Cf. R. Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavicarite^ I, p. XI. 
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III Its Antiquity and History 

'V 

The early Indian Uteriittilt incite us with some significant 
words of Dravidian origin. The expressions Perutn ^ ( Lord, from 
Dr. Per), (hidtheit, ^roiti Dr. AtHikd)^ Muradeva^ 

( Kartikaya# from Dr« Muruga )« * (red, from Dr. ^xHrn )i and 

Siipuf’depa ^ (a nude God, from Dt» ) occur in'the Rgvada* 
The expression PuHnda {a tribe in South, from Pal^flfi/rtiget) is 
used in the Aitareya Brahmana.* The Taittirlya Ara^yaka speaks of 
Ndrdyana (God lying on waters, from Dr. 2VJr-water). The 
Mahabharata uses the expression Eduha ( meaning Stupa, a Megali- 
thic tomb, from Dr. elu ). All these terminologies give us a bare clue 
to the efiect that the original inhabitants of India had a nude God 
Siva,Amma and Muruga as their deities,and that the custom of building 
Megalithic tombs was in vogue amongst them. Rev. Kittel in his 
Introduction to the Kanarese-English Dictionary has given a long 
list of Sanskrit words originally derived from the Dravidian. We 
propose to enumerate a few of them here: Mandira (temple, from 
Dr. Mane ), Paita^ Pattana (town, from Dr. Pa(\u ), Kuta 
(a house), Bhilla (a mountaineer, from Dr. Billa^ Bit ), Muni 
(a sage, from Dr. Mu»), Ndta-Ndtaka (province, from Dr. Nd^u), 
Maru (mountain or rock, from Dr. Maradi)^ Malaya (mountain 
from Df. Male ), Pali (village, from Dr. Palli ), Kanaka (gold, 
from Dr. Kehka, Ken ), Pulinda (tribe, from Dr, Puli-Huli-\,\gex ), 
Muktd (a pearl, from Dr. MuUu ), Al ( man, as in Pancala), Min 
(a fish, from Dr. Min ), Eda (a kind of sheep, from Dr. Erata) 
and others. 

All this clearly indicates an independent civilization of the non* 
Aryan peoples since originally. The existence of the nnmetous Megali¬ 
thic tombs; the early tribes of Pulindas (whose LSHcchana seems to 
have been the tiger), the Matsyas, the Pindyas, the TSmils (from 
tamas 4* ita =« nether world or Patala); the mictoliths; and other 
finds do indleate the nature of the early civilization of the non- 
Aryans. They are designated as Vidtyas in early Indian literature 

1. Rgv€daX,S6.S 2. VIX, 104.24. 

3. cf. Keith, Religion'and Philosophy of the Vedas^ I,;p, 145; ^veda^ 
lOi 9g, 9. 

4. Rgveda. Vll, 21. 5; X, 99. 3, 

5. cf. Supra* 
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Md tilk exfiTfiltoli DnM^DkAvMi (frtxb mmi «6 

iiki^ bMi «ppliod iKith ^ tte Will Imd Sslt, afaudly taeaxisA tki last 
vistigdA their dvihtatioa rdnaineil ia ^ TamltiM tiaet iilooe. 
b to irartfa nokiog that Iba Mahabbfthita locaiAs tbs Dravidta m thb 
Tvtti A land 

IV Tha Pariotb 

The Rev. F. Kittel ^ has proposed three periods: The classical 
(from the lOth to the middle of the iSth Cea. A. D*)i Medieval ( to 
the end of the 15th Ceo.) and Modern (which begins after the 16th 
Cen. A.D.). Rice * divides the same into three but different periods 
i.e. Purvada Halegannada (primitive Kannada terminology with the 
seventh century A.D.), Hajegannada (Old Kannada, 7th to I4th Cen.) 
and Hosa-ganUada (since that time onwards). R. Narasimhacbatya 
agrees with the same view.® But it should be nothd in this connection 
that the advent of the Kavirajamarga (9ch Cen.), the beginning of the 
iiaiva (12th Cen. A.D.) and later Vaisnava (16th Cen. A.D.) literature 
respectively, have really marked the different stages of the develop* 
ment of the Kannada language. The characteristics of the language 
in the Pre-Kavirajamarga period possess an individuality of their own. 
So the three later periods evidently mark a transition from the Pre- 
Kavirajamarga period. 

Pre-Kavirajamarga Period: It shold be said that this period 
abounds in literary activity of the first order. The Minor Rock 
Inscriptions of Asoka are the earliest specimen of Brahml in 
Southern India. Next follows the Brahml inscription discovered at 
Vadagaon in the Belgaum District. The various coins and inscrip¬ 
tions of the Satakarnis and Cuta*Satakarnis indicate the early 
instances of Prakrt. 'The purest Kannada inscriptions fbUnd u^-titl 
now are the Halmidi ( Mysore) inscription of the fifth century 
A. D., the ^irguppi (Dharwar District) inscription of Vannsetti- 
arasa of the sixth century A. D., and the B&dami itncriptidn of 
MAngallsa of 578 A. D. ( in Badami Cave No. 3 

Kannada must have been a Spoken language Since very harly 
tiaiee. The expression Maggot {aloi^ with Brakhtnanoil) used by 

1. KHtd, Jl Kmmr99t^BAgli9h DMiAn€ny, 

2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, I, p. 394. 

3. Narasimhacharya, op. cit,^ I, pp. 17-18. 
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Ptolemy is evidently derived from the Kannada word Magu» Accor¬ 
ding to Hultzscb, B." L. Rice and Grierson the Greek farce fotmd at 
Oxyrhyncus cmitains words identifiable with those of Kannada e. g. 
Brathis^ber adisi ; Kottos^Ku4isu\ Bere koncu Madhupatrakke 
hdki^ etc. It is also evident that Sanskrit also had travelled to this 
land since before this period. According to Jain tradition Kannada was 
one of the eighteen alphabets invented by Brabmi. the daughter of 
Rsabhadeva, the first TIrthankara. There is a curious inscription 
{ 9th Cen. A. D ) in a Jain temple in the Deoghar Fort containing 
specimens of different alphabets mostly Dravidian. ^ 

The earliest writers who flouished in Karnataka during this period 
were the poets Samantabhadra (400 A. D.), Kaviparamesthi 
( 550 A. D.), Pujyapada. ^rlvallabhadeva ( 650 A. D.)« author of 
Cudamani ( Tattvartha-Maha^stra), and ^yamakundacarya ( 650 
A. D.). The KavirajamArga refers to the following authors and 
their works: (1 ) prose writers like Svetambara Jain Vimala 

(777 A. D.), author of Prasnottaramala in Sanskrit, Udaya Cola, son 
of king SomanAtha(?),author of Udayadityalankara, Nagarjuna,author 
of the medical work Nagarjuna Kaksaputa, Jayabandhu, author of 
Supa^tra, and Durvinita ( 600 A. D.) writer of ^abdavatara, Guna- 
dhya*s Brhatkatha in Kannada, and the commentary on the fifteenth 
Sarga of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya ; and ( 2 ) Poets like Srivijaya, a 
Sabhasada of king Nrpatunga, author of Candraprabhapurana, Kavl- 
svara, Pandita, Candra, Lokapala, Jayabandhunandana, author of 
Supa^stra (in Campu style), and Saigotta ^ivamara (800 A. D.), 
author of Gajasastra ( cf. also infra. ). 

In his eminent work Mr. Dinkar A. Desai^ refers to the 
linguistic characteristics of the literature of this period : 

An instead of An 
A instead of A 
U1 instead of ol 
An or On Ar-Ot instead of Ar. 

Negative Predicate sign ( Ni^dhapratyaya) A instead of A. 
Further the letter Ba at the commencement of a word is Va; I changes 

1. Report on the Hindu and Buddhist Monumentst Northern Circle 

for 1918. p. 19. 

2. Desai^Sfs. 


Accusative or second-casing 

Genetive 

Locative 

Verb-sign ( Akhyata-pratyaya ) 
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into 6 in this period. A double soand occurs in some words instead 
of a single-Talakkadu for Talekadu. 

It should also be noted in this connection that Pulikesi II seems 
to have taken a keen part in giving an impetus to Kannada language 
and literature. 

The numerous inscriptions and words like Kannada*sandhi« 
vigrabin, Nada-heggade etc. do indicate the sentiment. 

Transition from the Jain to the Saiva period : The second 
period lasted till about the middle of the 12ch century with the 
changes mentioned above. The transition from the second to the 
third period is again interesting. 

‘ During this period the letter } was entirely dropped, and its 
place taken by la or the halMetter n The. letter pa at the 
commencement of a word and in verbal forms was changed to ha. 
And there was a negligence in the observance of the rule of syntax 
and rhyme ( prose ). 

‘ Besides this the Campu becomes rather out of vogue and the 
other metres Satpadi, Tripadi and the Ragale come into existence. 
The Sangatya and the Vacana come into prominence ' 

Transition from the Saiva to Vaisnava period : The wri¬ 
tings of ^ripadaraya most probably indicate the beginning of the new 
period. As Mr. Rice aptly expresses it, ** Many ancient verbs and 
nouns fall into disuse. The letter ra begins to be used laxly in 
alliteration with other letters, and is finally dropped altogether. 
Verbs, nouns and suffixes hitherto having consonantal endings, now 
have the vowel u added to them to assist enunciation. The form of 
the present tense is changed and a contingent future is newly 
introduced ” *. 

V Centres of Kannada 

We have already discussed the problem regarding the bound¬ 
aries of the Karnataka empire in the different periods of its history. 
The Kannada language also was spoken in a vast portion of Southern 
India. As the author of the Kavirajamarga refers to it; * 

1. Rice, A History of Kanarese Literature^ p. 37. 

2. Ibid. p. 78. 

3. Kavirajamarga, 1. pp. 36-39; Rice, Kanarese Literature, p. 29. 
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“Is sll thsstrdsi sf tbs Isrth 
No fairer land fOa tiill 
TbSii tbit whmi rich sweet tCAttSadi 
Vbicis the peoples* tAlid/* 

Again the author states that Kisuvda)i Kopanai Ookunda and 
Purigep formed the centres of the Kannadi language.^ The master 
poet Adi Pampa refers only to Purigere. The further histcMry of 
Kannadi language depended more on the destiny of its rulers. Along 
with this, we agree with R. Narasimhacharya when he says that, 
there were no Northern and Southern Schools of Kannada; wherever 
such references occur, they happen to be mere translations of 
Dandin. * 

VI Their Patriotic Feelings 

The Kannada authors have shown a definite sense of patriotic 
feeling for their mother tongue. In fact since the time of Pulikesin 
II, who for the first time tried to introduce Kannada words in the 
administration ( of. supra ), we find regular efiforts were made to keep 
up the purity of the Kannada language. In fact the author of the 
Kavirajamarga, Durgasiriiha (c. 11th cen. A.D.) and Nayasena (c. 
12th can.) have all expressed such a patriotic feeling. The famous 
Andayya went one step further and composed the ''Kabbigara Kava” 
in pure Kannada, as even free from its original element of the admix¬ 
ture with Sanskrit. He also expressed his feelings about the same. 
Later Raghunatha, the author of the Anubhavamrta says about the 
Kannada language: 

"Easy is Kannada like the plantain stripped of skin, like the 

sugarcane with the covering removed, like milk cooled to 

comfortable warmth” 

Again, etninent Vai^va poet Jagan&atiiacSsa challeages 
the positiott of the haters of the Kannada thus: 

1. Ibid. 

2. Karnataka Kavicarite^ it, lotro., p. ic. 

3. Iyengar^ Papular CuUure in Karnataka, pi 91. 
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"HATiof p«««v«d tiM disc ofthcMm. if a Muaf instaadol 

bowi^ al ity through hiUred dosgisoB U ** is that a dafoct in tha 

Sun (itself)? Sven soi of what avail woaU it boi if anyone hatse 

this work because it is not in Sanskrit** ^ ? 

BesMssi tha mighty services dons by the great Jain AMryas, 
Basava and the ^iva^raqias, and the Haridasas, towards!the en¬ 
richment of the Kannada language shall ever be remembered with 
reverence by futurity* 

VII Kannada and other Languages 

Karnataka has undergone so many vicissitudes in regard to its 
political activities that it is natural enough to conclude that there 
must have been a mutual induonce between Kannada and other 
languages like Arabic, Marathi, Hindustani, Tamil and Telugu. 
A detailed study of these languages and the Prakrts of the various 
periods do indicate this. 

Kannada seems to have wielded a vast influence on the Marathi 
and Telugu literature. One would hnd surprising that the famous 
Mabarastrian saint Jnanesvara has rendered almost the whole of the 
teaching of Siddbanta ^aivism-whose main centre was Bejgami in 
Karnatakadn his Anubhavamrta. Further the Jhanesvari contains 
innumerable words of Kannada origin. It is also worth noting that 
the great Jain writer Pradyotanasuri (7th ceo. A.D.) mentions in his 
Kuvalayamala that Paithan formed an important centre of Karnataka. 

As in the case of Marathi, Kannada greatly influenced the 
Telugu literature. Nar&yana Bhatta is said to have known the three 
languages KarnStaka, Prakrt and Pai^cika. The Bharata of Panipa 
seems to have acted as a great source of inspiration to Nanniab while 
writing his famous Mahabharata. Srlnaka admits that he made use 
of pure KarnStaka style The political compositions of NannecodU 
contain many Kinna4a w^ds. It is also said that Pampa and 
Nagavarma hailed from the Andhra country. 

VlII Kannada Alphabet and Metres 

Kannadhi Ali^abel: Rice samtnarisei the wfacrie position 
regarding the Kaannda Alphid^et tbae: ** The Alphabet k 
cOBSeqiMtIy syllabic and MIowe the orderly arraagetneal of the 


1. Harikaihim^Utsira, 16, Vt* 54 <36, 
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Sanskrit Alphabet. even includes forms for ten aspiratesi two 
sibilants and certain vOwels and a semi-vowels not required for 
Dravidian words; but there have been added five characters ( e» 6, la, 
ra, la ) for sounds not occurring in Sanskrit. 

Metre: Though in the early centuries the borrowing of the 
Kannada authors was rather on a large scale, still after the 10th cen¬ 
tury A. D. they began to compose poetry in their own metres e. g. 
Pada, Suladi, Ugabhoga, Tattva-suvaii, Sloka, Kanda, Vacana, 
Gadya, ^isapadya, Vrtta, Dvipadi, Tripadi, Caupadi, Satpadi, 
Astapadi, Ragale, Yalapada, Sahgatya, etc. The Campu style was 
evidently borrowed from the Sanskrit. 

IX (i) Kannada Literature 

The literary contribution of KarnAtaka is at once rich and all- 
sided. In fact the works of the Kannadigas are available at present 
in three different languages, namely Kannada, Sanskrit and Telugu. 
They cover almost all the branches of study : Philosophy, Religion, 
History, Biography, Poetics, Romance, Drama, Folksongs, 
Medicine, Grammar, Astronomy, Palmistry and other Sciences. 
Out of the numerous Kannada authors only the names of about 934 
are available, out of which are 174 Jains, 427 VIrasaivas, 229 
Brahmins and 104 of other communities. It is also worth while to 
note that this list includes the names of about 42 women writers, 
( among whom Kanti was the first Jain poetess ), 5 Emperors and 
75 Mahamandalesvaras and Rajas. The sweet and melodious notes of 
the psalms of Purandaradasa, the easy flow and rhythm of the lines 
of Harihara, the grace, ease and beauty obtaining in the works of the 
* Three Gems * Pampa, Ponna and Ranna still produce a soothing 
sensation in the minds of the readers. However, we shall now try to 
give a brief survey of the works of these eminent Kannada writers. 

(ii) Epics and Puranas 

The contribution of the Kannada writers in connection with the 
writing of Epics and Puranas is marvellous indeed. Besides rendering 
the two Sanskrit epics the Ramaya^ and the Mababharata into 
Kannada, they have composed Puranas dealing with the life-sketches 
and doings of either the Jain or Saiva saints. There are also two 


1. Rice, Kanarese Literature, p. 13. 
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versions of the epics e. g. Jain and Brahmin. We propose to give a 
short survey of the same. 

{a) Ramayana 

The Jain and Brahmin writers have rendered the Sanskrit 
Ramayapa into two different versions e.g. Jain and Brahmin. 

Jain Version: Nagacandra or Abhinava Pampa (c. 1105) 
was the first to compose the Jain version of the Ramayana. As Rice 
has rightly suggested it, **the work has a Jain atmosphere, (and) 
while the main trend of the narrative coincides with that of the 
Valmiki Ramayana, there is a very wide diffetence in details’*. ^ 

Besides this, there were other Jain writers who handled the 
theme similarly i. e. Kumudendu-Ramayana in Satpadi (c. 1275) 
by Kumudendu, Ramacandracarita by Candrasekhara and 
Padmanabha (1700-1750), and Ramakathavatara (in prose) by Deva- 
candra (c. 1797). Further the Cavundataya-Purana (978 A. D.), 
the Dharmamrtaby Nayasena (1112 A. D.) and Punyasrava (1331) 
by N&garaja also give an account of the story of Rama. The 
Ramavatftrakatha by Devacandra (c. 1838) is based on Pampa- 
Ramayana. 

Orthodox Version : Narahari (c. 1500) was the first poet to 
detail the story of Rama e.g. popularly known as Torave Ramftyana 
in an orthodox fashion or the Brahmanical standpoint. He was a 
master-poet and styled himself as Valmiki at Torave. Later other 
works followed. Tirumala Vaidya (1650) completed the portions left 
unfinished in the major work Valmiki-Ramayana. Further the works 
i. e. Timmarasa’s ( c. 1708 A. D.) Markandeya-Ramayana and 
Timmaraya’s (c. 1708) Ananda-Ramayana are of great merit. 

(b) Bharala 

There are some famous works on the Mahabharata in Kannada. 
Jain Version : After Kavi Vyasa (c. 900 A.D.) the famous poet Adi 

1. Cf. Rice, Kanarese Literature^ pp, 34-35. The narrative intro¬ 
duces these changes; Rak^sas are designated as Vidyadharas; 
(2) Brahmans are replaced by Jain Yatis; (3 ] Sugriva and 
Hanumanta are treated as men whose banners had the figure of a 
monkey ( Vanaradhvaja ) and ( 4) Rama’s mother is said to have 
been Aparajita. 
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Paaipa (bcm in 902 A.D.) ana of tbs ^Throe Roms^ of bis tiiM» emi* 
posed the work called Vikram&rjunavijaya (941 A. D.), popniafly 
known as Pampa-Bharata« {t is the most excellently written work 
in Kannada poetry. He gave a Jain colouring to the original 
Bharata and effected many changes in the original story 
Later Salva wrote a work on the same, which is better known as 
Salva-Bbarata. 

Brahmanical Version: The two famous works on the 
Bharata written from the Brahmanical standpoint are the Gadugina- 
Bbarata by Narayana (15th Cen.) known by his nom-de-plume 
*KumaravyAsa’, and the other Jaimini BhSrata by Laksmlsa. who 
wrote it in ^tapadi, and * is the best specimen of its style '• Later 
the poet Timmanna (c. 1510) wrote the remaining parvat after the 
6&oti (which were left unfinished by KumAravy&sa). Further 
Nagarasa of Pandharpur wrote the Laksmakavi-Bharata (c.l728) in 
satpadi. 

(c) Bhagavata Purana 

The Bhagavata became the Handbook of the Vai^avas as it 
mainly contained the story of their overlord Krsna. The following 
works are famous i. e. (1) Kannada rendering by Catu-Vitj:balanatha 
(c. 1531), (^^) the prose commentary of Cikkadeva-Raya (1672-1704 
A.D,), and Prasanna-Venkatega’s Krsnalilabhyudaya (lOth chapter 
of the Bhagavata), the last of which is famous and popular even to 
this day. Further there is the prose version of the Bhagavata under 
the title ‘Krsniraja-Vanlvilasa, reproduced under the patronage of 
Krsnaraja Wodeyar HI (1799-1868). 

(iii) Jain Puranas 

Especially during the second and third periods the Jains wrote 
various Puranas either regarding the lives of their 24 Tirthahkaras 
or the sixty-three (Tri-sasti) great people, who, it is said» flourished 
in ancient times. The following are some of the main Puranas written 
by the Kannada authors: the Harivamsa or Njeminatba-Parana by 
Gunavarma (10th cen.), the Adipurana by Adi Pampa ( date cf. 
Snpra ),—which stands ‘ unsurpassed in style among the Kannada 
works, the ^antipurai^a by Poona, daring the reign of Krsnaraya 


1. r&td., pp. 30-31. 
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(939^968 A. D.),the Ajita-Puiana by RaoBaiOne of the 'Three-Gems^ 
f his other work bmofir Sahasa-Bhima or Gadiyuddba)» the Cavonch- 
RSya Purina (dealing with the lives of the24 Tlrthankaras) by 
Cavundiraya Sn 978 A. D., the MalHnatha*Purana by Abhinava 
Pampa (c. 1105 A. D.), the Neminatha Purina by Karnaparya 
(c. 1140), the Candraprabha Puraga ( 1189 ) by Aggala, the Var* 
dham&oa Purina (c. 1195) by Acanna, the Harivamiabhyudaya 
(c. 1200) by Bandhuvarma, the Piiivanatha Purina ( 1205) by 
Pirsva Pandita, Anantanitha Purina ( 1230 ) by Janna, Puspa- 
danta-Purina (c* 1235) by Gunavarsai II, l^ntUvara Purina 
(c. 1235) by Kamalibhava, and Neminitha Purina ( 1254) by 
Mahabalakavi. 

Parenas on the life of Jain Saints: Many works have been 
written in regard to the life-stories of the Jain saints. The following 
are more famous : the Dharnianitha Purina ( 1385 ) by Madhura,the 
Nemi jinesa ( 1508) by Mahgarasa, the ^iotinitha (1519) by 
^intiklrti, the Candraprabha ( 1550) and Doddanahka (1578) by 
Doddayya, the Bharatesvara caritre( who according to the Jains was 
a Jain ) by Ratnakaravarni ( c. 1557), the Munivarhsabhyudaya by 
Cidanandakavt (c. 1680), and the Bijjalaraya-caritre (Jain 
version )• 

(iv) Lingayat Literature on the Lives of their Saints 

The Lihgayats of Karnataka have provided us with works 
dealing with the lives of the ‘sixty-three’ ancient saints TrisastipurA- 
tanaru, their founder Basavesvara and other ^ivasaranas. The follow¬ 
ing are among the most important ones: The Basava Purana 
( 1369) in Satpadi metre by BhTmakavi, the Maha-Basavarajacaritre 
{ c. 1500 ) by Sihgi-raja, the Vrsabhendra-Vijaya i( 1671) by Sada- 
ksaradeva, the Padmaraja Purina ( 1385 ) by Padmanahka, the Ce- 
nnabasava Purana ( 1585) by VirupAksa Pandit, the Prabhulihgalile 
{ or of Allamaprabhu) (c, 1430) by Camarasa, the SjddharAma 
Pur Ana (c. 1165), and the PavAda of Basavaraja (c. 1700) by 
Marulasiddha. 

Lives of Lingayats. Acaryas and Puratanas : The following 
warks are important in this connection: the Ararftya-Caritra 
(c. 1485 ) by Nilakantbacftrya, the Bevana-^iddhesvara PurAna 
( c. 1500 ) by Calurmukha, the Revana-siddhesvarakavya (1413) 
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by Mallanna, the Catigrasya Purana ( 1698 }, the Saundara*Purana 
( c. 1450 ) by Bamtnarasa, Puratanara-tripadi ( c. 1500) by 
Nijagunayoffi, Trisasti-puratanara Caritre ( c, 1500 ) by Suranga 
Kavi ( of Paligere ), the Vlrasaivamrita-Purana (I5l3 ) by Gubbi 
Mallanarya, the Tribhuvanatilaka-sahgatya ( 1519 ) by Virupar&ja, 
the Basava-puranada-puratanara Caritre ( c. 1550 ) by KumAra 
Ceanabasava, the GururAjacaritre ( c. 1650 ) by Siddhanahjesa, the 
story of Nannayya by Kavi Madatina ( c. 1650 ), and the ^antilihga* 
desika ( 1672 ). 

(v) Philosophy and Mysticism 
(a) Jain Contribution 

The following works are important: The Dharmamrta (a book 
on morals, by Nayasena, the translation of the work called Dharma- 
parlksa by Vrttavilasa (c. 1160), the Samaya-pariksa by Brahmasiva 
of Pottanagere, the Triloka-sataka (1557) by RatnAkaravarni, the 
JnAnabhaskaracarite (15 59) by Nemanna, the Kannada work Ratna- 
karandaka by Ayata-varma (c. 1400) and the Jinamunitanaya (c. 
17th Cen. A. D.), 

(b) Virasaiva Philosophy and Mysticism 

Here is a list of important works on Virasaiva philosophy and 
Mysticism. 

Virasaiva Philosophy ; The works Satsthalavacana, Kalajna- 
vacana. Mantra, Gopya, Ghatacakravacana and Rajayogavacana 
by Basava, the Sivatattva-cintamani by Cintamani (c. I5th Cen.) 
the Nurondu-sthala by Jakkanarya (c, 15th Cen.), the Saptakavyaby 
Guru Basava, the Avadhuta Gita, the Praudharayacaritre by Adrsya 
(c. 1595),the Satsthala Jnanamrtaby Tontada Siddhesvara or Siddha- 
lihgayali (c. 15th Cen.), the commentary on the Sanskrit work 
^ivayogapradtpika and the Vivekacintamani by Nijaguna Sivayogi 
(c. 15th Cen. A. D.), the Bhava Cintaratna (1513) and the Vlrasai- 
vAmrta (l53l) by Mallanarya, the Sarvajnara Padagalu, which are 
words of wisdom composed by the famous Sarvajha, the Sivadhikya 
Purana (1611) by Basavalihga, and the Brahmottarakanda. 

Vacana Literature : The ^ivasaranas have composed thousands 
of Vacanas dealing with the VfraAaiva mysticism. As Mr. Rice 
aptly puts it: ** In form the Vacanas are brief disconnected 
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each aodiiif with one at Mother of the aanaerocts local 
tnes under which ^iva is worshipped. la style, they are eiagrram- 
aticalyparaUdistic and allusive.” The namw of about 2iS Vaca* 
ikiras (twenty-efght of them being women) are known to us uptill 
yw. About 168 amongst them have titular names 

Besides Basava, Cennabasava and Allama Prabhu, the following 
uthors also attained prominence: Itjappaiya, Ccnnaya, Macideva, 
iangayya, Muddaiah, Katnideva, Kamappa, Ramanna, Ketayya, 
idaraiya, Basavan^, and Bemmana. Equally remarkable for 
heir marvellous poetry are the following Lingayat women: Ganga- 
nbike, the wives of Mallaiyya, Kundarmancarma and of Urulinga 
Peddie; Mahadeviakka, Muktayakka, Remnavve, Kalavve, another 
Remnavve and another Kalavve, Recavve, Gangamma, sister 
Nagayi Goggavve, Musamma, Thayamma, Guddavol, Satayakka 
Remamma and Suvarna-DevT. 

(c) Advaita Philosophy 

Apart from the works on Advaita in Sanskrit, Kannada writers 
have made some original contributions through their mother tongue 
i. e. the Anubhavamrita ** Nectar of Fruition, a leading text book 
on Vedanta by Ranganatha or Rangavadhuta ( c. 1750), and the 
JTvasambodhana by Bandhuvarma. 

(d) Madhvism 

Besides their numerous contributions in the held 
of Sanskrit, the Msulhvas have produced wonderful specimens of 
literary art in the field of Kannada literature. Especially the schod 
of the Hartdasas has done an immense smrvice towards the enrich*^ 
fomit of Kannada coUure. Some of them had their own titular names 
and others not. The followiixg Horidasas are rather prominently known: 
Naraharitirtha (originally known as ^nn»tri, 13tb Cen. A. D»), 
^rlpadaraya ( 15th Cen. A. D.), the author of the Bhramara, Gopi 
and Venu-GTt&s respectively; Vylsariya, klso known as Candrikfi* 
oiryA (1447 ^ 1539), the author of Taricatapdava, Nyaya- 
tt^rta and Camirika (all these are in Sanekrit), Puraodaradisa 
( 1484^1564); Kamkadaea (of ilia game era), the astbor of 
NaraaaUaiisM^ MohaaaHaaginl, BifsadMunwanttra sod Haribha* 
httma VidieiialwftiMi or SodedysMi (t4864i0d >, the iOtherof 
17-18 
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namerous works-16 in Sanskrit and 7 in Kannada^; Vijayad^ 
( 1687-1755 A. D,,); Gopaladasa ( 1717 ), the famous author of the 
HatavAda; Jagannatbadasa ( 1727-1809), the eminent author of 
the Harikath&m^tasara, Giriyamma (18th Cen.), Prasannavehkatek, 
Gurugopaladasa, Vasudevadasa and others. They composed hundreds 
of mystic psalms, many of which are available even to this day. 

( vi) San^atya 

The Sangatya is a purely Kannada form of composition 
especially intended to be intoned to the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument. It came into vogue into the fifties of the 13th century. 
The following are some of the most important works : The earliest 
works in this form are the first two works : AhjanAcaritre and 
Tripuradahana by Sisumayana ( c. 1231 A. D.). Various Puranas* 
life-sketches and works on morals etc. are usully written in this style 
e. g. the Bharatesa-Vaibhava, Gommatesvara, Colaraiasahgatya etc. 
It should also be noted that the life-sketches i. e. the Kumararamaca- 
ritre by Nanjunda and the Kanthlravanarasaraja-caritre were 
written in this form. 

{(vii) Satakas 

The Patakas are generally written in Vrtta, Satpadi and Kanda. 
They deal mostly with topics of high philosophy and morals. The 
following are very important: the Candracintamani Sataka 
( 1070 ) by Nagavarma, the Pampasataka ( 1185 ) by Harihara, 
Somesvara-Sataka (1195 ) by Somesvara, theSivadhava, Sivavallabhi, 
and Aipuri Satakas by Maggeya-mayideva ( 1430 ), the Triloka and 
Aparajitesvara-^ataka by Ratnakaravarni ( c. 1557 ), Sivamahima- 
^ataka by Cennamallikarjuna ( 1560 ), Pampavirpa-^ataka by 
Hiriyarurahifa ( 1650 ), Pakima-Rangadhama-^ataka by Laksmayya 
( 1700 ), Virabhadraraja-Pataka, Sankara-Pataka by Sahkaradeva 
( 1620 ), and Ista-Sataka by Kadasiddhesa ( 1725 )« 

(viii) Folksongs 

This is an interesting form of literature by itself. Mr. Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar has given a beautiful survey of the literature on 
the subject. ' The songs of the cart-men, the cowherd, the women 
grinding on the stone, village folks, village lover, the gardener and 
others-being composed on all the other topics which are not generally 
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doalt with in literature as being less refined-are of immense interest. 
Mr. Masti has referred to some songs that are in vogue in different 
parts of Karna^ka e. g« ^rr-Rangapatni« Maln^ and other places» 
The ballad of Ranganayaka and Rani of Nagar, story of Yallamma 
and farther of a lover and bis beloved are interesting. * 

(xi) Yaksagana and Kannada Drama 

We need not go here into the details of the problem regarding 
the existence of the theatre in medieval Karnataka. However, the 
theatres have been constantly referred to since the time of Adi 
Pampa. * While opining that, “ the present drama developed out of 
the Killekettas and Dasa-plays Prof. Kundangar further observes 
that, '‘the ancient Kannada drama had its origin in the Yaksagana, a 
sort of pantomime ... enacted on the stage to thef accompaniment of 
music and dancing. * The Tula dynasty seems to have introdu¬ 
ced these ‘ Kathakalis * (which later on developed into Yaksaganas ) 
in Karnataka. Raghunatha Nayak wrote the ^ri RukminTvilas.’^ 
As Kundangar rightly says, * “From the 17th century onwards 
down to the very beginning of the 19th century the play-writers 
took themselves to the writing of Yaksaganas which became more and 
more attractive, and finally Hanumadvilasa, Pralhada, Gayacaritre, 
Draupadf-vastraharana, Banasura and Krsnaparijata held the the itre- 
goers almost spell-bound”. Further he states that, from the end 
of the 17th century onwards down to the present day nearly 1,500 
dramas have been written, about 500 of which are preserved in the 
Mysore Library. 

The oldest extant drama available to us is the Mitravinda- 
Govinda (a translation of the Sanskrit work Ratpavall) by SihgarAya 
(1680). Otherwise it is said that Mummadi-tamma-Bhupala is the 
earliest playwright. 

1. cf. Iyengar, Popular Culture in Karnataka^ pp. 106 g. 

2. Cf. Pampa, Kdi Purdna,^ 1, 45; Ranna. Gadaynddha (932 ) 

exhibits the stage direction; E. C., Sb. Ins. No. 28, depicts 
Vira Baliala as an actor. t . 

3. Knndzxifs^t^'Dmfeldpment of Kannada Drama\ J.B.B.R.A.S. V3, 

P-314. , . . . 

4. Id^. 
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(x) Raataace 

About two works*of romance written in Kannada are available. 
Deva-Kavi (c. 1200) wrote the Kusumavall in Campu. After the 
fashion of Nemicandra*s LTlavati. it is also a love story. Further, 
the Udbhatakavya was written by Somaraja in 1222 A. D. 

(ix) Scienlifie Liteimtiire 

It is really unique that the Kannada authors have their own say 
on every branch of study f.e. Science of Cooking (Supa8astra\ 
Science of Horse, Elephant and Cow ( Asva, Hanti and Oo-ssistm ), 
Medicine, Astrology and Palmistry, Art of Love (Smarasastra) etc. 
They have also produced wonderful works on Grammar, Prosody and 
Poetics. 

Grammar: The chief works on Grammar are: the ^abda- 
smrti and BhEsabhusana by Nagavarma (1145), the ^abdamani- 
darpana by Kesiraja ( 1260 ), and the ^abdanu^sana (1604) by 
Bhatt&kalanka. 

Poetics : The following are the important works on ' Poetics 
the famous work Kavirajamarga [by Nrpatuhga ( or Sri Vijaya? ); 
Kavyavaloka( 1145 ) by Nftgavarma, the Uckyadityalankara (1150) 
^ Udayadttya, the Madhavalankara ( 1500) by Madhava, the 
Srhgara-Ratn&kara by Kavr Kihna ( 1200 ), the Rasaratnakara and 
^radXvilas ( 1550 ) by S&lva, the NarasSlankara by Timma etc. 

( xi) Other Works 

Further, there are other important works like the ' Kabbigara- 
Kava * - otherwise called as * Sobaginasuggi ’, Madanavijaya and 
Kavana Gellu , written by Andayya ( c. 1233 }; and numerous 
translations of the original Sanskrit works such as the Pahcatantra 
etc. 


( xB ) Tehigtt lit e r atu re 

As Mr. DuU sightly obsesves, ** The bulk and tbs best part of 
the Tdugu literature which affords the latMesIddUgbl to the minds 
of the AiuUirae, is the product of disect patfouage of Viiapaiiigara 
emperors and their viceroys* It is equally a striking phegomenos, 
that the above literature has grown both in volume aad wiety 
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ttttdor 1^ VijayatfliiAim Dynaity However, wb tlmU Imv# 
A btM mvBf ci IhA maki mrlcs produced by the Telugu pdets onder 
tbe shelter of ^ VijayAD8«ara empenn’s: ( la the Sadganui 

Dynasty) the Uttara-Harivamsam by N&canna Soaia* tbs 
VikramArkacaritam by Jakkana, the KrIdAbhirAmam by Vinukonc^ 
VallabhamAtya; (Under the Sajuvas) the SA]uvAbhyudayam by 
ArunagirinAthai Jaimini BhAratam and Abhijhana-S&kuntalam by 
Pina Vltanm; (During the Tula Dynasty) the VarAha PurAnam and 
the translation of the Sanskrit work Frabodha-Candrodaya by the 
joint authors Nandi Mallayya and GhanU Sihgayya, the Manucaritra 
by Peddana, the Amukta-Malyada by the emperor KrsnadevarAya, the 
PArijitApaharanam by Timmana.the RidhimAdhava by YellanArya or 
RAdhAmAdhava Kavi, the TArakabrahmarAjIyam (by the same author), 
the K;sm-Arjunasamvlidam by Gopa, the R^ja^ekharacaritam by 
Mallana; (Under the Aravidu Dynasty) the VEisucaritra by Ekmaraja- 
bhui^na, the KalApurnodayam by Pingala Suranna,a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, the Raghavapitndaviva and PrabhAvati Pradyumnam 
(by the same author), the UdbhatArAdhyacaritram and PAnduranga- 
mAhAtmyam by Tenali Ramakrsna, and finally the Vasucaritram 
(1570 A. D.); (Under the Nayakas of Tanjore and Madura) various 
Yak^ganas on subjects like Radha, elopement of Taia with Candra, 
Indra and Ahaly4, etc., the ^rahgadharacaritram by Camakuru 
Vehkata-Kavi, Ahalyasahkrandanam by Venkata Nayak, the Tara- 
sa^nkavijayam by Venkatapati and finally Vijayarahga-cokkanatha 
by Aoanta Bhupala. 

(xiii) Histories and Biographies 

The Kannada literature abounds in histories and biographies of 
kings, philosophers and saints, who flourished in Karnfttaka. In fact 
no other province in India has really contributed to this branch of 
study so much as Kamatoka has done. We have already dealt with 
part of the material under the varioas groups above. The foilowtng 
are equally Important in the same connection: the Kanthirava 
Narasaraja-CaTita by Nanjakavi, the Kantblrava^Narasaraja-Vijaya 
by Govinda Vaidya (c. 17th Cen.), Dcvaraja-Vijaya by Do^-Deva 
Raya (1S59-72), Cikkadevataya-Yasobhu^na and Chikkadeva*Raja- 

1. K. liwaim DtHt, Ziteimtiite seder the Vtlmyasagara Eoipfre/ 

Vijayanagara Commemoration VoimmOi p* S3. 
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Vamiava|i (1672-1704), Maisura Arasaga|a-Purvabhyudaya by 
Pu^taiya (1713) aod Rajendra-Dame (Chronicles of the Coorg Rajas) 
by Vlra-Rajendraof Mercara (1808)tand Rajavalikathe by Devacaa* 
dra (1838). 


(xiv) Sanskrit Literaturo 

The contribution of Kannadigas in the field of Sanskrit literature 
is marvellous indeed. In fact the working of the three schools of 
philosophy must.have acted as a direct cause for the same. All the 
three Acaryas were themselves eminent writers in Sanskrit {ci.infrot). 
Further their disciples also wrote a number oi works in Sanskrit. 
Besides there were works written by others in almost all the branches 
of study. The Siva, Visnudharmottara, Linga and Markandeya 
Puranas seem to have been written here. We give a brief survey of 
some important works: The Nalacampu of Trivikrama (lOth 
cen. A. D.)i Kavirahasya of Halayudha. Udayasundarikatba of 
Sodhala, the Tattvapradipika of Trivikrama (late 13th Cen.)i the 
the Sannyayaratnavair by Padmanabhatlrtha (late 13th Cen.), the 
Tattva-prakSstka and Nyayasudha by Jayatirtha (c. 1340), the Mani- 
manjari and Madhvavijaya by Narayana (c. 1360), the Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha of Madhava, the Commentaries on the Rgveda, the Brah- 
manas and other works by Sayana, the Candrika, Nyayamrta and 
Tarkatfindiva by Vyftsaraya, the NItivakyamrta by Somadeva (10th 
Cen. A. D.) the Mitaksira by Vijnanesvara, (in the reign of Vikra- 
maditya (1076-1126), the Vikramankadeva-carita by Bilhana, etc. 

(xv) Apabramsa Works 

Karn^Uka was also a seat of Apabhramsa language and lite¬ 
rature. Puspadanta established himself at Malkhed and was working 
under the patronage of Bharata, the minister of the RAstrakuta king 
K^na or Khottiga. He wrote the following works in Apabhram^: 
MabApurAna (965 A.D.X NAyakumaracariu*and Zasaharacariu. My 
friend Prof* Bhayani opines that Svayambhu, the great author of 
Paumacariu, must have flourished in Karnftteka as the.Kannada 
intonation of his wife's name Sftmiyavva indicates* A further study 
is necessary in this connection* 
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III AppencUx to Chapter VI 

Burnell details the origin and development of the Kannachi 
Epigraphy as follows : 

S. A^ka Character (cave) 

[ The Asoka character was mainly developed^ according to 
Rev. Heras, from the picto-phonographic inscriptions at 
Mohenjo Daro etc. ] 


I ■ I Ti 

Cera Calukya Vengi 

I I Old 

W. Calukya I Javanese 

I Eastern Calukya 

I 

Transitional 


Hale-Kannada Old Telugu 

- ‘I ■ 1 

Kannada Telugu 

The other script which was in vogue in Karnataka was the 
Nandi - Nagarl. During the last fifty years or more, after 
Burnell published his work in 1878, many more materials have 
become available to us. 

Materials : The materials used for writing consisted of stone 
( cf. Royal grants, Mastigals, VIragals, religious endowments, etc.), 
palm-leaves, plates of metal including gold and silver and prepared 
cloth. The innovation mainly was of Karnataka. The use of paper 
came into vogue after the 11th Cen, A.D. 

Eras : The following Eras were used in Karnataka : 

(1) Kaliyuga Era—the usually received date of the Kaliyuga 
being the March Equinox of 3102 B. C. 

(2) The ^aka Era. 

(3) The Vikramaditya Era. 

(4) The Calukya Vikrama Era. 

The Cycle of Brhaspati of sixty Samvatsaras was in vogue. 

[cf. Burnell, South Indian Palaeography^ London, 1878] 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

Sone problems — Architeotnre Soniptere — Music Dancing — 
Painting. 


I Introductory 

As in other branches of culture, Karnataka has created a unique 
position for itself in the held of art and architecture. The Indus 
Valley finds have provided us with the best specimens of art in 
general and temple-building in particular. In fact the representations 
contain all that was needed for image worship. The various repre¬ 
sentations of Siva seated in a y5gic posture, of 6iva in a standing poset 
of devotees seated on either side of the god and meditating on him, 
a devotee kneeling before him,the pitha and the prabhavali,indicate the 
most interesting features of the problem. The stupa and the later 
domical design seem to be the direct development of the Megalithic 
tomb, which was prevalent mainly among the non - Aryan population 
of India. The Aryans introduced the sikhara in the temple architec¬ 
ture later on. Karnataka made as its own both these schools and 
created a marvellous field for itself. It is worth noting in this 
connection that in ancient Karnataka sometimes whole villages con¬ 
sisted of artizans. The inscriptions always speak of excellent 
engravers (Ruvan)iand like Hemadpant in the Maharasfra, the names 
of Nila, a vanara *who built the situ in the time of Rama’, and 
Jakanacatya have become house names for types of architecture 
in Karnataka. 

We have already observed above that the Kannadigas were 
directly responsible for the caves at Karli, Kanhmri, and others. 
In our opinion the similarity between the Badami caves and those at 
Elephanta may induce us to believe that Pulikesi’s inarch to 
that place e.g. Puri, might have acted as an impetus to the artistic 
features there. 

Origin of the Temple : It has been admitted by scholars, with 
the exception of V. A. Sniith, that the domical stupa is merely a deve¬ 
lopment of the earthen sepulchral tnmulus, the form ci a tomb being 
naturally ntniaad for a etrnoture frequently mtended to conserve 
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bodily relics. ^ Bat PerBimoa stated tbat tbestufia is the direct 
deseendant of the sepulchral tumulus of the Turiaiaa races.* 
Hence agreeins irith the main coDciusion of Fergusson we may say 
tbat the stupa was a direct descea&nt of these Megalithic tombs. 
For such a conclusion, we get evidences from the Mabi» 
bharata and other Puranic records. It is said in the Mahabhirata 
that on the advent of the Kali era, "they will revere edukas" and 
further, *the world shall be piled with edukas.* Dr. Kittel ^ is of 
opinion that the word Eduka is of Dravidian origin, it being derived 
from the Dravidian root e/u, a bone; and that the word Eduka 
meant a wall enclosing bones’. This actually meant perhaps the 
Megalithic tombs themselves. 

Northern and Southern ; Added to this, the Aryans while 
borrowing this system of temple worship, began to add to the 
strength of the indigenous gods by the creation of their own gods e.g. 
Visnu and Brahma which are evidently of a later date. 
Along with the growth of mythology, we find a sudden change in 
the art of buildmg also. Then comes into vogue the northern 
Sikhara with its Amalaka and a design suited to the worship of their 
new gods Visnu and Brahma. And immediately we begin to find a 
difference between the Southern and the Northern temples and the 
stupa. Later, all these styles developed in their own way. But 
Karnataka pursued a different course altogether. It imbibed all 
that was best in all these and introduced an architectural style of 
its own. We shall refer to it presently. 

II Karnataka Arehitecture 

The KarnAtoka Architecture can be divided into the following 
groups., i. e, Kadamba, Cafukya, Hoysala, Vijayanagara, Buddhist, 
Jain and Mabomedan respectively. Uptill now, scholars like 
Fergusson, Cousens and others wrongly designated all the Kadamba* 
Calukya and Hoysala styles of architecture as 
Calukyan’ (or *Deccan’ according to V. A. Smith). But recently 
Rev. Tabbard and Rev. H. Heras,® tried to isolate the Hoysala style 
from the more generalized nomenclature ‘Cftlukyan* or *Deccan’* 

1. Smith, A History of Fim Art in India and Ceylon, p. 16. 

2. Fergnaaon, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture^ I. p. 63. 

3. Mahabhixatat iii, 190, 63 and 67. 

4. Kittel. Kannada^English Dietionofy, fatfodeetioo, p. XXX. 

5. H. Hama, Bengai, Past met Pwesmt, XXXVUl, 136 A. 
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Prof. Moraes drew a further distinction betweeen the Kadamba» 
Caiukya and the later Hoysala styles^ In our opiuion all these three 
different styles helped the evolution of the main Hoysala styley while 
still remaining distinct. We shall now give a brief survey of these 
styles. 

(i) The Kadambas 

According to Prof. Moraes the Durga temple at Aihole embodies 
* the three distinct elements belonging to three different* styles of 
architecture. The aspidal and the Pradaksina were evidently 
borrowed from the Caitya of the Buddhists. The curvilinear tower 
was likewise imitated from the Northern ^ikhara and this again was 
modified by the horizontal stages of the Kadamba vimana.^’* Though 
it is very difficult to proceed in this line of investigation with a keen 
line of distinction as has been drawn by Prof. Moraes, still the 
development of this style can be perceived in the various temples: 
the Saiva temple at Talgupda, the temples at Kadavoli, the Hattike- 
svara temple at Halsi-with the perforated screens or pierced 
windows on either side of the door-way (a Kadamba innovation ), 
the Kallesvara temple at Yelvatti, the Ramesvara and Varahanara- 
simha temple at Halsi ** the latter having four panels each crowned 
by a Kirtimukha (again a Kadamba innovation) and finally the 
famous Kamalanarayana temple at Degamve. 

(ii) The Calukyas 

As the Brahmin Kadambas developed their style-all the while 
forming a fusion between the Northern and the Southern (or Nagara 
and the Dravida) - the CSlukyas, whose insignia bore the emblem of 
the Boar, did not lag far behind. Their earliest brick temple of 
Uttares vara and Kales vara at Ter, and further-the famous temples 
at Pattadkal and the Meguti Jain temple at Aihole ( 6th Gen. A.D.) 
do show traces of the earlier Dravidian style they developed. Further 
according to Coomaraswamy; * “ The Virupaksa temple was most 
likely built by workmen brought from Kahclpuram, and in direct 
imitation of the Kail&sanatha at Kahclpuram. The main shrine is 
distinct from the Mandipam, but has a pradaksina passage; the pilla¬ 
red Mandapam has solid walls, with pierced stone-windows. The 


1. Moraes. Kadambakula^ pp. 304-05. • 

2. Coomaraswamy, Higtory of Indian and Indonesian Ari, p. 95. 
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square ^ikhara consists of clearly defined storeys, each of ooosidera- 
ble elevation. The Caiiya motifs are much used and there are many 
sculptured lintels, slabs and monolithic pillars; the sculptures in* 
elude representations of ^iva, Nagas and Naginis, and Ramayau 
scenes. Like other early Dravidian temples, it is built of very large, 
closely-jointed blocks of stone without mortar. It is one of the 
best structures in India.** 

But with the building of the Durga temple at Aihole we sea 
that the Northern curvilinear tower along the Kadamba horizontal 
stages as gradually introduced in the C&lukya style. ** The Papa- 
natha temple (c. 735 A. D.) almost contemporary with the Virupak^ 
is in a diflFerent style, with a true Aryavarta ^ikhara (of early type 
with angular Amalakas on every third course), and with wall^ niches 
of corresponding form; this tempje may fairly be described as a cross 
between the Dravidian and the Aryavarta styles.** 

(iii) The Hoysalas 

All the Western and E-^stern scholars have expressed their 
admiration about these marvellous and beaufiful Hoysala architec¬ 
tural buildings. The following are the main characteristics of the 
Hoysala style. 

The Star-Shape : Thus, as shown above, the early Kadamba 
and Calukyan temples are always 'square and quadrangular* in shape; 
but in the Hoysala period the ‘ star-shaped' form begins to appear. 
In the meanwhile, the Kesava temple at Hirekadalur (Hasan Taluka) 
the Cennakesava temple at Honnavara, the VIranarayana temple at 
Belavadi show the transitional stages from the Calukyan to the 
Hoysaja style of architecture.^ 

Conglomeration of Shrines: As Father Heras rightly observes, 
'(one of the peculiarities of the Hoysala style is) the conglomeration 
of shrines in the same temple; three, four or sometimes five shrines, 
forming in most cases a cruciform temple — Examples: Ke^va 
temple of Somanathapur (a triple shrine) and the Kadambesvara 
temple at Hirekerur (Dharwar Dist.)* 

X. H. Heras, ‘Halebid,’ Bengal, Past and Present, XXXVIII, p. 161. 

2, Ibid. 
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ViiMM: As above, Ibe early Kadamba V«c 

ceo^stitia of a stiuara pyramid crowned by a ICalata is appeopnated 
by the Hoysala architects and given a star^sbapa by means of adding 
gorgeonsly profused ornameatatioas in later centnries 94 s* liwa 
temple at Arastkere, and the Kesava temple at Somaaathacmr. 

Pillars and Ceilings: No two pillars of the Hoysala temples 
are similar to each other. Farther, we shall discuss about the 
pendant lotus flowers in the Kadamba Vimanas later on. 

Ktrtimukha & Screens : cf. under Sculpture. 

(tv) The Vijayanagara Style 

As Dr. Coomaraswamy ' observes: " The chief peculiarities of 
the style are as follows: the full evolution of the pendant lotus 
bracket takes place; the monolith columns unite to the main straight 
sided shaft a number of slender cylindrical ^^columneites'' with 
bulbous capitals, the roll cornice is doubly carved, the corners having 
upward pointing projects, the underside repeating the details*of wooden 
constructions. The pillar caryatides, whether rearing lions or Yalis 
(Gajasithhas) are products of a wild phantasy; at the end of the 
sixteenth century rearing horses are also found, provided with fighting 
riders and groups of soldiers below, but these are more especially a 
feature of the Madura style. Enclosing walls and basements are 
decorated with continuous reliefs representing epic and festival 
themes. ’* 

The best examples of the style are: the Vijaya-Vitthala temple 
with its most beautiful Kalya^a-Mandapa (begun in 1513 A. D. and 
left unfinished), the Kadallkalu Ganesa temple (one of the most 
elegant temples of India), the Haz&r Ramayana temple and the 
temples at Tadpatri. 

(v) Civil Architecture 

There is a ^single piece of civil architecture belonging to the 
Vijayanagara period. Coomaraswamy observes*, that the remains of 
payees and connected buildings consist partly of lodo-Sarcenic 
‘ structures of which the JLotus Mahal is the best example, combining 
Hindu roof and cornices with Mahommedan arches and the massive 

1. Ceomafaswamy, 0 / Indimn and Indonesinn Art^ p. 124. 

2. Ibid, p. 123-2^. 
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Stone ptstforms or bAsetneDls whicli nre supported by elaborate 
wooden mipersirttctitre covered with gilt copper-plates* Ki’soadeva- 
raya*9 ‘Daaara Dibba*’ it also equally faoKms in this conaectioiu 

(vi) Caves 

The kingdom ruled over by the C&lukyas and the RAstrakutes 
comprised of the territory occupied by the following: the caves at 
Aurangabad, Ajanta, Ellora, BadAmi and Aihole The Aurangabad 
(6th-7th Con. A. D.) Buddhist Caves are more or less excavated 
pillared mandapams, within which is installed the figure of Buddha 
\n ^ pralambaaana posture. 


At Ajanta Caves Nos, I-V and XXI-XXVI, of which XXV is a 
Cait 3 ra, consist of Vibaras. Caves Nos. I and II contain the 
finest specimen of sculpture. Further, Caves Nos. IV and XXIV 
contain halls of 28 and 20 pillars respectively. There are four caves 
at BadAmi (two Vaisnava, ^aiva and the fourth Jain). They are 
very nicely preserved. Further there are two caves at Aihole (Jain 
and ^iva). 

Ellora : The Brahmanical Caves i. e. the Das Avatara, 
Ravanka-khai, Dumar Lena and Ramesvara are of special interest. 

Kailasanatha Temple: The Rastokuta king Krisna I 
( 758-772 } built the Kailasanatha rock-cut shrine at Ellora ' which 
may be a copy of the Papanatha at Pattadkal’ It is a glorious piece 
ot architecture. 

( vii) The Jain Temples 


The Jain buildings consist mainly of the Bet^s. Basadis and 
Che monasteries. ** The term Betta is applied to a special form of 
shrine consisting of a court-yard open to the sky, with cloisters round 


about and in the centre a collossal image, not of a Tirthankara, but 
of a saint The image of Gommatesvara on t he Dpd cjhbetta hill 
(^ravana Belgola) and the other image 
Besides the numy Basadis of the Jains, 

{ near Mangalore, Kanara District) hav«j|^^ feattrrd4j|Kl^ 
own. As Cootnaraswamy observes, “Then^eiTOlongs 
the kings of Vijayanagara, and Is characwtSLfe^^ 
flat overlapping ^bs, and a pecntlar uMn ^ooe Mb&t InckJIS 


1. CoomarMwamy, op. eit, p. US, 
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the sides, recalling a Bu<ldhist railing. The nearest analogy for 
the sloping roofs is found in the Himalayan forms, and some authors 
have assumed a connection of style between Kannada and Nepal* ^ 
Perhaps, it is also possible as Dr. Coomaraswamy would suggest 
it, * more likely similar conditions have produced similar forms 
(viii) Mahomedan Architecture 
The various mosques and tombs at Gulbarga, Golconda and 
Bijapur, which according to Havell are only a development of the 
Hindu style, have attracted the attention of every visitor. About 
the Bijapur architecture the eminent scholar Fergusson observes, “ 
“ It is not easy now to determine how far this originality arose from 
the European descent of the *Adil Shahis and their avowed hatred of 
everything that belonged to theHindus, or whether it arose from any 
local circumstances, the value of which we can now hardly appreciate.’* 
The famous lami Masjid, the tombs of Ibrahim II, Muhammad* 
the Asar-i-Mubarak, the Mihitari Mahal and the tomb of Muhammad 
Quli (at Golconda) are some of the famous edifices of the day. 
Especially the Domes are of great structural beauty. 

Ill. Karnataka Sculpture 

** In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care, 

Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. ” 

Such is the quotation given by Cousens while describing the 
beauties of the Halebid temple. In fact we shall not be far from the 
truth if we say that the foremost contribution of Karnataka to the 
world culture lies mainly in the field of architecture. As we have 
remarked above, Karnataka brought about a fusion of the Northern 
and the Southern. Whereas, in the North the early Bbarasivas and 
the VAka^kas, and later the Guptas brought about a new and vital 
change in the atmosphere and created wonderful specimens of art in 
an Aryan atmosphere, the southerners in the South were trying to 
preserve and foster the best of the pre Aryan ideals. But the 
various dynasties of Karnataka assimilated the best elements of these 
two and created a beautiful whole of their own. The sculptures of 
the period may be divided into the following groups: (1 ) The 

1. p.119. 

2. FergUBSOD, op, oit,^ II, pp. 268« 
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Kadamba period; ( 2 ) the Calukya period; ( 3 ) The Hoysala 
period; and ( 4 } the Vijayanagara period and after. Besides this 
the Buddhists, Jains and the Mahomedans added their own share 
towards the enrichment of the Karnataka sculpture. All the 
artistic remains in Karnataka consist of the decorative, figure and 
portrait sculptures. We have already summarised above the results 
of the excavations at Kolhapur. 

Kadambas : Besides the earlier productions at Sorab Taluka, 
Halsi and Degamve and Hangal, we may say that the image of 
LaksmI-Narayana at Halsi is remarkable for the majesty of its pose 
and the elegance of its carving.^ The images of the Kadamba 
period are both in ‘ dynamic and static poses’ e. g. the figure of 
Durga in the Sorab Taluka, and the Madanikas and dancing girls 
sculptured in the Degam ve temple. ‘ 

Caiukyas : The caves at Ajanta and Badami, and the temples 
at Pattadakal and Aihole form the main structures of the period. 
The caves at Badami, the Kamesvara cave at Eliot A, the facade 
and the capitals of the pillars in caves Nos. I and XXIV at Ajanta, 
the Durga and Virupak^ temples at Aihole contain marvellous 
specimens in sculpture. Havell says that the Das Avatara Cave 
at EllorA : *'is the example of the finest period of Hindu Sculpt¬ 
ure ”, * Moroever, the figures of Visnu ( Cave No. Ill), Virfttarupa 
and Vamana Avatara (Cave No. II}, Ardhanarlsvara at Bftdami, 
and Narayana at Aihole are the finest representations in this con¬ 
nection. In regard to the last Havell has aptly pointed out that, 
it is an unusual representation of Nar^ya^a in the snake world of 
cosmic ocean, seated in the pose of * royal ease * on the coils of 
Ananta but with four arms bearing only the cakra and war trumpet. 
Two graceful Naginis, the snake goddesses, whose magic powers and 
and seductive charms play a great part in Indian folk-lore, dieth 
lightly as butterflies round the deity bringing their offerings. The 
playful rhythm of their sinuous serpentine bodies, drawn by a most 
accomplished hand, fill the whole sculpture with the scene of supreme 
delight which is said to belong to Vi^u’s paradise." 


1. Moraes, Kadambakula^ p. 313. 

2. Ibid., p. lie. 

3. c£. also Cbitaguppi, Ms, 
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Hoysalas : The Hoysala aculfiture is weB*ktiow& for its Msda^ 
nakai or bracket figruras» the Dearapataa or gate-guardiao6» tbs 
images of the shrines and the figures of the walla. 

Espacially the figures (on the brackets) representing dancing 
girls and in some cases different deities are interesting. They are 
extremely realistic and graceful.' Further, after the fashion of the 
Buddhists and the Calukyas, the Hoysalas also adopted the device 
of introducing the Dvarapalas in their sculpture. As Fr. Heras 
observes: **the only dress of the Dvflrapalas consists of jewels, but 
those are in such a profil^e magnificence that the whole body is 
practically covered’*.* The Hoysala images of gods are in a static 
pose. The image in the Kesava temple at Kausika is very beautiful. 
The Kirtimukha is the main contribution of this period. The most 
striking portion in these temples is that of the images on the walls. 
Rev. H. Heras says, “The rear of the Hoysala temples, specially 
those at S5manathapur and Halebid are completely covered with 
images and carvings. The upper portion presents images of gods 
and goddesses, musicians, dancing girls, heroes, etc. Needless to say 
that the perfection of details one finds in these images is a real 
wonder, and it is a pity indeed that such minutely detailed images 
are placed so high for one is not able to appreciate them properly. 
Some of those statues bear the name of the sculptor at their base.”'^ 

Rayas of Vijayanagara : The HAyas of Vijayanagam tried 
their utmost to spread Hinduism through every nook and corner in 
Karnataka. Whether through painting, sculpture or architecture, 
they saw that the various images of gods were either painted or 
hewn out in every part of the realm. The images of Narasimba or 
that of Ganapati at Hampe may corroborate our statement. The 
Vitthalaswami temple moreover consists of the best scenes which 
were equally interesting. ” Or the walls of temfdcs or of other 
buildings was displayed the sculpture of the Vijayaimgam cfaftsfnea* 
Probably in the whole range of South Indian scuiptnre it would be 
difiBcttlt to find a match to vis with the variety of Vijayamgara 
sculpture. In order to prove this, cme should go fitbnaribr to 


1. Herat, eft., p. 164. 

2. Ibid,, p, 165. 

5. Xt^d.,p. 164. 
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VijayatiAgtAm not to metuioo SriiBiiitatti, Vdldtt or MndMJtMxi ot ovad 
Bhfttkdl, whore ere anrevelied id stone A social history of this 
a^e. Take Vijayanagara for esaniplei twid id It the House of Victory. 
Here can be seen pranciog monkeys in unimagitiable sbapesi kings 
receiving embassiest queens as well as their husbands witnessing a 
dancing match^ noblemen hunting in the forest either the wild deer ot 
hogs or boars, on horseback or on foot, women looking in the mirror 
or dancing girls in actiooi captives brought before the king and a 
variety of other topics. They are diawn with a caricaturistic touch, 
pregnant with realism, vitality and power. The obvious heaviness of 
Hoysala sculpture, especially of the horses, for instance, which one 
notices at Halebid or at Dvarasamudra,^:is conspicuous by its absence 
in Vijayanagara sculpture of this period. The deer, the dogs, the 
prancing horses or the marching soldiers look alive instinct with life, 
vigour and freshness which are unforgettable.** 

Apart from this, especially the images of Krsnadevaraya do 
witness to the excellence of Vijayanagara craftsmen. 

Jain Sculpture : The Jain sculpture of the period is also 
equally varied. Especially the Manastambhas or Brahmadevastambhas 
containing figures of Jina or Brahma on their capitals are interesting. 
Besides this the figures of Gomrftatesvara (56 feet high) on the top of 
the hill at Sravana-Be}gola has attracted the attention of many. 
^'The face of Gommata is remarkable for its serene expression, the 
hair curled in short spiral ringlets all over the head while the ears are 
long and large...Though not elegant, the image is not wanting in 
majestic and impressive splendour."^ 

IV Music 

The Kannada theatre and music thrived together in a unique 
maxMiar. Besides the evidence obtcuning in the epigrapbic records, 
art and architecture of the period, we get -sufficient information 
from the Kannada literature in regard to the development of music 
in Karnataka. 

The Kanna^ authors have written independent works on 
music e.g. SSrAngadevtt. Kilinitba, KimafiAtya, SomaP&tha, 

1. Vijayanagara SexoBOi^nary CommemoraHon Vaimme, p. 202. 

2. Krishna Rao, Gangas oj Talkad^ p, iSA. 

12-20 
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Venkatoinakht and Tolaja Rajmsdra« Besides these Bhavabhatla 
wrote three works i* e* the Anupa - Sangita • Ratnakara. the Axmpa* 
Sangita • Vilasa and the Anupahkusa. The earliest author is 
^arangadeva (between 1227 A.D. and 1240 A.D.) employed in the 
court of the Tadava king Singhana* Purandaradasa wrote the 
Pillarigite. Further the famous work on the subject is of Pundallka 
e.g. Ragamaujari. 

Some of the master musicians of Karnatoka also went to the 
courts of the Northern Emperors. The famous of them were Gopala 
Nayaka from Daulatabad and Pundallka Vitbala. They were 
entertained in the courts of Allauddin Khilji and Burhan Khan respec¬ 
tively. Janardanabhatj^ adorned the court of Shah Jahan. 

The kings of Karnatoka were the greatest patrons of music. 
Further, kings like Kartavirya Ratta were themselves well-versed in 
the Saptahga. ^ The Raghuuathabhyudayam also refers to the 
Karnataka and Desi music. The Raghunathabhyudayam states that, 
the chief Ragas in vogue then were Jayamahgala, Simhalalola etc., 
and that the talas to which they were played were Ratiltla^ 
TuranganiSt Rahgahharana^ Anangapankramana, Abhinandana^ 
Nanda-nandana and Ahhimala^ and that one of the forms of dan¬ 
cing was called as Raghunathavilasa. 

The following instruments are enumerated in many of the 
epigraphic and literaray records : Vina, Yaj, Maddale, Damaruga, 
Mahamuraji, Tarya, Nirghosana, Trivali, Mrdanga, Kahala, ^ahkha, 
Bheri, Pataha, Ghante, Kausala etc. 

V Dancing 

The Kannadigas have also contributed a good deal in regard to 
the art of dancing. The Raghunathabhyudayam refers to the different 
varieties of dancing (cf. Supra), Even some of the kings of Karnataka 
are known as the best masters of dancing. The institution of the 
Devadasis must be specially mentioned in this connection. 

VI Painting 

A succinct study has still to be made in regard to the history of 
painting in KarnaUka. Though the workmanship in Vijayanagara 

1. /. B. B. K. A. S.,X<p,252. 
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and Badatni does not survive to*dAy» still the best of the jpaintings 
are still obtainable at Ajanta, £llara» Sittannavadalt Kancii Mamand- 
puri Tirumalaiparani* Tiruvanjikulam and Tanjore. 

The representations at Ajanta (30® 32* N, 75® 46* fi) in tempera 
and fresco constitute 'the most important mass of ancient painting 
extant in the world.* They generally run over a very yasf period of 
about seven centuries e.g. between the first century of the Christian 
era to about 642 A.D. Caves Nos. IX, Xi XIX and XXVI are 
Churches (Caityas) and the remaining are all monastic residences or 
Viharas. There is a great iikelihord that the caves along with the 
paintings must have been built under the patronage of the S^avah* 
anas, Vaka^kas and the early Calukyas. Apart from the represents* 
tions of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas, the other attractive scenes are 
the love scene (Cave 1), the picture of fighting bulls (1), the seated 
woman (IX). the six-tusked elephant (V), Raja and woman (IX), the 
standing Buddha on pillar (X), long-tailed monkeys (XVII), woman 
carrying child (XVII), mother and child making an offering to Buddha 
(XIX), and the woman standing (II). 

Fergusson opined that ‘he had never seen anything in China 
approaching its (Ajanta) perfection.’ Vincent A. Smith has rightly 
observed that, the paintings stand the unfair test wonderfully well, 
and excite respectful admiration as the production of painters capable 
of deep emotion, full of sympathy with the nature of men, women, 
children, animals and plants, endowed with masterly powers of 
execution Griffiths does full justice to the subject when ho 
expresses that, 'In spite of its obvious limitations, I find the work so» 
accomplished in execution, so consistent in convention, so vivacious 
and varied in design, beautiful form and colour, that, 1 cannot help 
ranking it with some of the early art which the world has agreed to 
praise in Italy. ' The Ajanta workmanship is admirable l long subtle 
curves are drawn with great precision in a line of ttiifv€d5rmg thick* 
ness with one sweep of the brush; the touch is often' bold and vigorous 
the handling broad, and in same cases the impasto is as solid as in 
the best Pompeian work ••• The draperies, too, are thoroughly under* 
stood, and though the folds may be somewhat conventioxially drawn, 
they express most thoroughly the peculiarities of the Oriental 


1. Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fins Art in Indio and Ceylon, p. 
291. 
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tnatmcnt of nnmmn doth .««•»« Here we hove art with life in it« 
human faces full ol aapresaion, Ittnbe drawn with grace and action^ 
flowers with bloom^ birds Which soari and beasts that springy or brighU 
or patiently carry burdens^all are taken from Nature's work • growing 
after her pattern« and in this respect differing entirely from Muham* 
maden art, which is unreal, unnatural, and, therefore, incapable of 
development.**^ 

Ettofa : The most important frescoes were found in the ceiling 
of the Raffga Mahal (8th Cen. onwards). The earliest painting is 
reminiscent of Ajanta, but rather less sensitive; the latter is decided!:^ 
inferior. * Especially the representations of Visnu and LaksmI 
riding through the Clauds, borne by Garudas, as well as that of a 
rider upon a homed lion and many pairs of Gandharvas or Vidyadha- 
ras are of immense interest. 

The main credit should go to the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., for 
pointing out the importance of the Aravidu Dynasty which rendered 
its help towards the development of art in Karnataka. The account 
of Domingo Paes * and other foreign travellers refer to the paintings 
on the walls of the Royal Palaces, but none of them have survived 
to the present day. 

The temples of LepaksI * and Brhadisvara ® contain very fine 
specimens of painting. In the Lepaksi temple the Ardhamandapa 
consists of the most beautiful panels consisting of the painting of 
Daksinamurti, that of ^iva and Candikesvara*^iva as Gourlprasa- 
dhaka, or the scene of Anantatandava of Natesa. The temple of 
Brhadisvara also contains marvellous specimens of painting. 

OtUBths, Th$ of the Buddhist Covss M AfatiSa, pp. 

2. CdOMAfKiWAeiy, op, oi$.t p. 100. 

3. Gf. yUAfaurngurm Commomormtiun VohtiHe^ p. 91.. 

4. 75 ff. 

5. 87ff. 
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PHILOSOPHY, MYSTICISM AND I^LfOION 

Tho omla LAa4mrl(»*Pfailoaopble9 of fiaakm. Kimoiija oad Mo4bv»<» 
The Pmku|a—Vlre^vitm-vReligion and Religions sects. 

Kamtokft is predominantly a land of Religion and Pbilosophyt 
Paring tbe historic period, we 6nd that Karoajnka reared the three 
of the greatest systems of Indian philosophy, namely, those of 
Sankara. Ramanuja and Madhva respectively. It is in this land 
again that the two Northern philosophical systems viz,, Buddhism and 
Jainism drew inspiration-even from the point of view of material 
sapport-and just to build its mighty empire elsewhere in China, 
Japan, Java and other places, in the case of the former; and in the 
case of the latter, to remain in this land permanently deep-rooted 
only to prosper and prosper evermore. Besides these, the three 
famous schools of devotion of the Haridasas ( popularly known as 
* Dasakuca ’), the VIrasaivas and the ^rivaisnavas came into being; 
and as if to compete with their contemporary institutions in other 
parts of India, they have all the while tried to rejuvinate the masses 
with the spirit of universal love and god-head. 

I Tbe Main Landmitrks 

The recent discoveries in the Indus Valley sites have really 
opened a new vista for tbe historian. In our opinion these 
discoveries definitely possess possibilities of acting as a silver line 
between the Vedic and the pre-Vedic and thus change tbe whole 
outlook of scholarship. Certainly new streams of thought will 
surcharge tbe whole atmosphere and they shall help us to give a 
correct perspective in regard to tbe origin of the history of gods and 
goddesses, religious superstitions and beliefs, and tbe mystical notions 
in man. 

The Four Periods: In the light of the above remarks, the 
history of Indian philosophy and religion can be divided into four 
periods,^ namely, ( 1 ) Proto-Indian Period; ( 2 ) Vedic Period; ( 3 ) 
Puranic Period; and ( 4 ) the Period of Mysticism* 

1. cf. A. P. Kftrmarkar and N. B. KaUmdani, iiysiio T$mohings of the 
Harid^as of Karnataka, Here is an improved versien of the saixft. 
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During these periods* all the systems of philosophy, mysticism 
and religion prospered side by side or alternately, and this rich cultural 
tradition .ha8,4>een handed down to us even to this day. To sum op 
briefly: 1. Pr-Vedic Period: During the 6rst period the Minas and 
probably the Xbbiras (derived from the Dravidiah tdot Ayiir) s^m 
to have fostered the cult of the ^iva and Rahga. We, however', gel 
definite information in regard to the worship of the Divine Triad 
l^iva, PArVati and Karttikeya, the Sun, Linga, and tree respectively. 
The idea of ' life after death and especially of reaching the world of 
Siva was in'vogue. ^ 2. Vedic Period : From the period of Rgveda 
onwards down to that of the Upanisads - the various ideas of the 
world,creation and later those of Brahman and Atman came into being. 
The cult of sacrifice also takes a definite shape. The idea of rebirth 
and Karma and all the rudimentary notions of philosophy come into 
vogue. During the fag-end of this period the mighty doctrine of 
Buddhism and Jainism swayed the minds of the people. 3. Puranic 
Period or Religio»Philosophic period: This is the period of consoli« 
dation in its true sense. The Hindus marshall all their forces by 
producing the Gita, the Brahmasutras and all the six Darsanas, and 
later build a full mythology through the Pur&nic literature. 
Side by side with these the Pancaratra Samhitas and the ^aiva 
Agamas as well as the Narada Bhakti and Sandilya Sutras come into 
being. Saktism takes deep root into the minds of the people. 
Buddhism and Jainism also build their empires based on logic, 
mythology and religion. 4. Period of Mysiioism: Hinduism 
receives a new impetus at the hands of Sankara and his successors. 
And all the saints of India, mainly drawing inspiration from the 
Bbagavata Purana, have created various schools of mysticism. 

Though much of the past of Karnataka is shrouded in mystery 
its contribution to Indian philosophy and religion since the time of 
;^ankara is much more known and definite. 


1. H. Heraa. 'Religion of the Mohenjo Daro people according to the 
Xnactiptiona*, Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. V, Pt. 1, 
pp. 
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II The Three Systeniii of PhibeeiihY 

( 1 ) Life^stories qf ^ahkarat Ramanuja and Mcuihva 

Sankara: 

Sankara seems to have flourished in the 8th century A. D. ^ 
The sources of his biography are the ^ahkara-digvijaya of 
Madhavacarya and Ankara-vijaya of Anandatirtha. Sankara was 
bc^n either at Kaladi (acc. to Madhavacarya) or at Cidambarapuram 
( Anandagiri), both the places being situated in the Kerala country 
( Malabar coast X father's name was Sivaguru according to 
Madhavacarya. But Anandagiri states Visvajit and ViSis^ as being 
his parents’ names. 

Sankara carried a dialectical controversy through the whole of 
India, especially the one with Mandana Misra being ^ery well known. 

He established four Mathas, namely, at ^rhgeri, Dwaraka, 
Jyotir>matha at Badarikasrama, and Govardhana*inatha at Puri* 
There is a Sannyasin at the head of every Matha who has the title of 
'^ahkaracarya, along with which he uses his original name. All the 
Mathas exercise every moral influence upon the people of Sankara’s 
creed throughout India. 

His main works are: Commentary on the Bbagavadgita, com* 
mentary on the ten principal Upani^s, the Brahma-sutra-i^hkara- 
Bfa^ya, the Vi^u-sahasra and the Sa^t-sujatlya, Viveka*cudamani, 
Upade^a*«ahasrl, Aparoksanubhuti, Atmabodha, ^ataSlokl, Moha* 
mudgara and other minor works i.e. SatpadI, Stotras of Devi and 
other deities. 

Ramanuja: 

It was in the year 1017 A.D. at Perambudur (near Madras) 
that the young Ramanuja was born. His father’s name is 
Ke^vabhatta. Ramanuja married Kantimatl, the grand*daughter 
of Yamunacarya. In his early years he studied under the Advaitic 
teacher Yadava-praka^. Later 'a conflict is said to have arisen 

1. Telang tries to place him in the 7th century; Sir R. G. Bbandarkar 
proposes 680 A, D. as the date of SahkaraU birth (cf. Report on the 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1S83. p. 357 ); Max Muller and Prof* 
Macdonell opine that the birthdate is 788 A, D. (also cf. Phatak* 
I.A. XI. 1882, pp. 174 ff.). 
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between Yadty ^ p tildttn hm mig 4w<nplA>^ly tpend the latter 
in the forma's being converted as the first disciple of the school of 
RamSnuja. YStnunSeSrya died while Ramanuja was still young. 
Still Ramanuja was invited to adorn the pontifical throne ctf tbU 
great Muni# 

Soon afterwards Rfimanuja came under the influence ot one 
Kincipurna, a non^Brahmtn disciple of Yfimunicarya# and who 
was a devotee of the Visnu temple at Kaficnon account of which 
there was a sudden turn in Ramanuja’s career. Afterwards he 
visited almost all the parts of India with his new ideas and new 
creed, established a Matha at Puri; settled the dispute in regard to the 
nature of the image of Tirupati; and was back again to Conjeeveram* 

Very soon afterwards, he had to fly away into Mysore on account 
of the policy of persecution of the ruler of the land, namely, 
Kulottunga Cola. On ‘.his way be made many halts and converted 
many, among whom was his famous disciple Andhrapurna, who has 
written a work called Yatirajamarga consisting mainly of the 
biography of Ramanuja. During his stay at Tonnur, his magnifioi- 
ent victory may be said to have consisted of mainly the conversion 
of the Jain King Bittideva, later known as Vis];iuvardhana, into bis 
own creed, There is a Matha or monastery of Ramanuja at Melkote, 

During his stay at Mysore, be built the temples of Tirunarayana 
at Melkote, and also set up various temples at Belur and other places 
in 1117 A.D. to all of which he admitted the Paucamas on festive 
occasions. He also allowed the Sat&nis in his creed 

The main works of this famous Yatiraja are: 

1. Vedanta-saihgraha 2. Sri-Bhasya 3. Vedantasara 4. Ved&nta* 
Dtpika, 5. Gita-Bhasya and other works. It is said that he 
wrote some of these with the help of his disciple Kurattalvar. After 
Kulottunga’s death, he returned to the land of bis birth, and living a 
life of full 120 years, hs is said to have retired from this world 
in 1137 A.D. 

Ma4bvikcarya: 

Madhvacaiya was born in or about 1238 A.D* He was born of 
a Brahmin father named Madhyageha-bhatta at Rajatapitha (or 

1. Farqohar) Religious Literature of India^ p. 245. 
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Pajaka) near Uc^pii (at Kal^9par gcGOidinf tp another version) 
which is situated at a distance of about 40 miles due west ol Srhgeri. 

Madhva studied under Acj^utapreki^i who presided over a 
Matha at Bbandakere and who is said to have written a commentary 
on the Brahmasutras. Thus. Madhvacarya seeme to have owed not 
a little to this great Acarya. 

Madhva travelled through the whole of India twice. On the 
east of Madras* he converted many into his creedi among whom was 
the famous Naraharitirtha* a Daftardar in the Gaujam Province* 
but later a regent of the infant king of Orissa# It was from the 
treasury of this king that Naraharitirtba took the images of Rama 
and SIta and handed over the same to Madhva, who installed them 
in his Matha; and they are worshipped even to this day 

Madhvacarya is also known by his other names Madhya* 
mandara, Purna-prajna and Aoandatirtha. He is said to be an 
Incarnation of Vayu, after Hanuman and Bhima. 

He is said to have founded his chief Matha at Udipi, and two 
others at Madhyatala and Subrahmanya respectively. He also 
divided the main Matha into eight sub>monasteries *to each of 
which he gave a swaftiin’. The worship of Kmna is compulsory in 
these Mathas. There are now eighteen sub-sects. 'The M&dhvas 
are spread mainly in the • Kannada Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, Mysore, I the western coast from Goa to'South Kanara, 
and in Northern India.’ 

The main sources of his biography are the Manimahjari and 
Madbvavijaya written by one Narayana and his father Trivikrama 
separately. The latter has written ‘Vayu-stuti’ which also throws 
light on Madhva’s life and teachings. 

Madhva was also a lover of music. He wrote 32 works, the 
main of them being: Gita-Bbasya, Giili-tatparya-nirnaya, Auu-vyakh'* 
yana* Sutra-Bhasya, Anu-Bhasya, commentary on the Upanisads, 
Dvadasa-tatparya^nirnaya, Visnu-tattva-nirmya, Tattva-Samkhyana, 
Tattva*viveka, Mayavada-khaudana. Upadhikhandana, the ten 
Prakaranas, Ekadasl-nirnaya and others. Madhvacarya retired 
trom this world in 1317 A. D. 


1. K. G. Bhandarkar, Visnavism, 8aiviwm» etc. p. 82. 
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( 2 ) Their Common Features 

It is a unique instance in history indeed that these logical 
acrobats should have also been the propounders of the three basic 
Streams of thought upon which probably the science of philosophy 
itself builds its mighty little empires. But though they differ mainly 
in regard to the problem of the inter-relation of the three entities, 
namely, God, World and the Individual Self, yet as having taken root 
in the same Aupanisada doctrines, one finds that there is much that 
is similar in them. The real contribution of Karnataka in the past 
should still remain a mystery-though since the time of Sankara onwards 
it has shown definite capacities of taking the whole world into a 
higher atmosphere of thought, only to rise and rise evermore. The 
philosophy of Kant and the doctrine of relativity of Einstein ( in the 
field of Physics ) have something in common with the doctrine of 
Sankara *“ which fact alone shows the mighty genius of this great 
personage. The doctrines of Ramanuja and Madhva also have 
endowed the '.religious mind with something positive; and thus 
the religious fervour imbibed by the people of Karnataka and other 
parts of India is mainly due to the efforts made by these Acaryas. 

All these philosophical systems seem to possess a common 
background. All these take the aid of the Prasthanatrayi (i.e. the 
ten Upanisads, Gita and the Badarayana«sutras). They accept 
Intuition, Scriptures and Inference, as the main sources of Knowledge. 
They believe in Karma and rebirth and many of these propound both 
the Moksa and the condition of JIvanmukti. Like Buddhism and 
Jainism they base their doctrines on a definite background of ethics 
and consequently the three modes of life, Jnana, Karma and Bhakti 
respectively. Sankara alone tries to get out of the clutches of all 
these with the help of his peculiar doctrine of transcendental idealism. 
Till then, he allows people to follow all these which are only true till 
the period of realization. Thus it can be easily perceived that these 
three philosophies possess much that is common with the remaining 
Darsanas also i.e. SSnkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, and the 
Purva-Mlmamsa;and with Buddhism and Jainism in the same manner. 

1. Cf, the oft^quoted stanza: 

isa-Kena-Katha-Pra^a-Munda*-Mandukya-Tittirl]j[ I Altareyam ca 
Chandogyam Bfhadaranyakain tatha. 
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t3) Tbe Do^m oI Sankaim^' 

Sankara was really an epoch-making philosopher of the age* 
Being himself strongly imbued with, the spirt of Hinduism, be clearly 
visualized the forces of tbe doctrine of the * Negative void ’ of 
Nagarjuna and the working of the system of Buddhism and Jainisnt 
on tbe mind of the masses; and seeing chaos abroad, he gave a deadly 
blow to these heterodox systems by cutting, like his great successor 
in Germany Le. Kant, tbe Gordeon knot of empirical reality and 
transcendental ideality.^ In doing so, he has created a positive entity 
like Brahman in the place of the * Negative void ’ of Nagarjuna* In 
fact his main contribution to Indian philosophy is his theories of 
Maya, vivarta and that of the distinction between empirical reality 
( Vyavabarika) and transcendental ideality ( Paramarthika )• As 
Dr. Radhakrishnan would very aptly sum up, For Sankara, as for 
the greatest thinkers of the world, Plato and Plotinus, Spinoza and 
Hegel, philosophy is the austere vision of eternal truth, majestic in 
its fre^om from the petty cares of man’s paltry life Let us now 
enter into the details of his doctrine. 

The philosophy of Sankara may be summed up in a nut-shell: 

* Brahma Satyam Jagan Mitbya Jivo Brahmaiva Naparah * 

thus indicating that * Brahman ( alone ) is true; the world false, and 
the Jivas ( have no eitistence ) as apart from the Brahnsan ’• 

In fact as opposed to the doctrine of relativity and * negative 
void ' of Nagarjuna, Sankara propounded that rBrahman is the 
Supreme Being in this universe. It is a positive entity, pure, 
eternal and intelligent; but possessed of no attributes. 

Further, mainly drawing inspiration from Gaudapada, he says 
that there is nothing apart from Brahman in this world. The very 
notion of the empirical reality and transcendental ideality, or of cause 
and effect, ot\ subject and object are doe to tbe working of Illusion 
( Maya )• The Avidya forms a natural companionship (SvabbavikI) 
with Brahman and is a cause for all this* In fact the superimposition 
( Adhyasa) of the untruth upcm tbe true nature of things (cf. Rajju* 
sarpa-nyaya or Rajataraktikanyaya) gives rise to the doctrine of 

1. Ranade, Constructiwe Survey of Vpanisadic Vhilosvphyt p« 1. 

2. Radliakrisluian. History of Indian Philosophy^ II, p. 447. 
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the Vivarta-vadm as agabst the Fettniinavida or Satkarya^^da of 
the Saipkbyas. 

Sankara has refuted all the other doctrinaires, i. e. the |4aiya- 
yikaSf the Vaisesikas, Buddhists, Jains, the Pasupatas and others. 

The main criterion of Truth, according to Sankara is self-reaU* 
zation (Anubhava). All the others assume a subordinate position 
to this. On account of this the nature of mok^ or $ummum bonum 
of life also becomes two-fold, namely, esoteric and exoteric. This 
realization can take place in the^madhi or Turlyavastha ( or state 
of meditation ) andinot in the other three (Jagrti, svapna and susupti)« 
It is till then that the world of distinctions as formed of Name and 
Form (cf. Brahmasutras, Bhasya II, i, 14) subject and object* 
cause and effect, have some existence. Till then the existence of 
Isvara becomes a possibility and the process of creation, permanence 
and destruction of the world has got an existence of its own. But 
when Anubhava begins to reign supreme all these vanish like a 
mirage in a dreary forest. 

Sankara has also created a due place for all the three modes of 
life i. e. Karma, Jmna and Bhakti respectively. But he does not 
give any primary importance to the same, as be does so in the case 
of self-realization. 

(4) The Doctrine of Ramanuja 

As has been very aptly expressed by A. Berriedale Keith, ‘^The 
essential contribution of Ramanuja to Indian thought was the 
effort to develop in a complete system, in opposition to the uacom- 
promising Advaitism of ^Jihkara,a philosophical basis for the doctrine 
of devotion to God [BhakH\ which was presented in poetical form 
in the hymns {Prabafidhas) of the Alv&rs.” It should be also 
noted in this connection that, along with the mighty courage he 
received from Yamunac&rya, Ramanuja also took the aid of various 
works to propound his new doctrine i. e. the commentary of Bodba- 
yana and the works of Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and 
Bhandi respectively. 
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Unlike the tenets ol ^ankam the doctrine of Ramanuja creates 
a distinction between the three entitiesy God, world and the individual 
self. His doctrine may be compared to that of a pumpkin and its 
contents* The seeds and the chaff in it, according to the notion of 
Ramanuja, may become the individual souls and the world* They 
are distinct from the pumpkin itself still remaining within it. Even 
so, the philosophical entities Brahman, the world and the individual 
souls are real, eternal, distinct • but still remaining within the 
Brahman itseff, which is possessed of attributes or qualities. 

In the Pralaya condition the Brahman is in the causal state 
(Karamvastha). 'From this condition the universe developes by the 
will of God.* All the souls will take different forms and bodies 
according to their past Karma (action, deed). When the creation 
adopts its full-fledged state the Brahman occupies the state of an 
effect (Karyavastha). Thus RAmanuja accepts the Parinamavada. 

'The individual souls, which are a mode of the supreme sou) 
and entirely dependant upon and controlled by it, are nevertheless 
real, eternal, endowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 
without parts, unchanging, imperceptible and atomic (Brahma- 
sutra II, ii, 19'-32). Such a doctrine also necessitated a division of 
souls in their different stages of attainment. Ramanuja has, 
however, classified them as (1) Eternal [nitya) like Garuda and 
Ananta; (2) Released, Mukta; and (3) Bound {Baddha). 

The doctrine of Bhakti ( Devotion ) has a prominent place in the 
doctrine of Ramanuja; and the other two Juana and Karma assume 
a subordinate position-they forming merely preparatory stages leading 
to Bhakti, which is an intuitive perception of God. He also adds 
to the same two more elements i. e. of Prapatti (complete submi¬ 
ssion ) and Acaryabhimanayoga^ (under the complete control of 
the preceptor). 

His system of the Vyubas is explained in the adjoining Table, 
(cf. also infra 'Religion). He always makes use of the Vi^u Purana 
in support of his arguments. 
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(5) The Doctrine ni Madhva 

The doctrine of Madhva can be beautifully summarized through 
an oft-quoted stanza composed by Vyasaraya: 

^rai: I 

fr^ftftra4 tR; ii 

In fact^ unlike Ramanuja, Madhva is more theistic and he has 
created a clear bifurcation between the three entities Brahman, 
World (Jagat) and the Individual Self (cit). In his opinion. Brahman 
is supreme, real, eternal and possessed of qualities .etc*, and even so 
are the Jlvas and the world real and eternal. Besides this they are 
distinct from each other and mutually distinct too. This is his unique 
doctrine called Pahca-bheda (five distinctions). 

His doctrine being more theistic in nature, Madhva always takes 
the aid of the Rgveda, the Bhakti^sutras, the Pahcaratra - Saihhit&s, 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas to prove his own doctrine. But 
the real credit should go to this master-philosopher to the extent that, 
herein we find a rare combination of philosophy and religion - namely, 
with the aid of all the Vaisnava religious lore obtaining in the 
Puranas and other works, he has successfully built this marvellous 
philosophical structure of his own. 

Madhva has divided the world into categories like the 
Vaiscsikas, however, introducing a few changes of his own. 
In solving the problem of cosmology he has taken the aid of the 
Puranic accounts along with that of the Sarhkhyas in regard* to the 
evolution of Purusa and Prakrti. j He adopts the Parinamavada. 

Brahman (or more properly Vi^u-Narayana) according to 
Madhva is a substance. He is the supreme being in 'the universe. 
His abode is Vaikuntha. LaksmI is his consort and she is distinct 
from him. She has two sons, namely, Brahma (the creator ) and 
Vayu (the helper in the attainment of ^ philosoiAical sdace ’). 

One of the main cpntribations of « Madhvacarya to Indian 
philosophy is his theory , of gti^ions ( Tai:atamya ). * The souls 
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being innumerable, he divides them Into three categories a g. L the 
lesser Gods, the Pitrs, Rsis etc.; 2/those who are destined for salva¬ 
tion; and 3« demons, advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others. 
In fact there are nine gradations among all the Gods, manes and 
human beings, according to which evim Rudra occupies a subordinate 
position/ ^ 

The idea of moksa consists in the direct realization of God, for 
which right knowledge is necessary. Madhva describes in detail 
the eighteen modes of life in regard to the process of attainment of 
the highest goal (i.e. ^ama, Dama, Bhakti, ^aranagati etc.). The 
service of Visnu can be performed in three ways i. e. by stigmatiza¬ 
tion (Ankana), by giving his names to sons and others (Namakarana) 
and by worship (Bhajana)* The other details in this connection are 
also given. 

It should also be noted in this connection that Madhva pro<^ 
pounds a distinction between souls here and a distinction between 
the souls themselves and God even in heavens above. 

Ill Mysticism In Kafnataka 
(1) Main features of the Dasakuta and Virasaivism 

”rhis body is Yours; so is the life within’it; Yours too are the sor¬ 
rows and joys of our daily life.** 

'*This body of ours and the five senses, which are caught in the 
net of illusion, all, all is Yours. O, source of all desires that the body 
bears, h man his own master 7 Nay, all his being is Yours * 

Kanakadasa 

Perhaps no other mystic could have equally expressed so beauti¬ 
fully the mystical notions in man. The passage in life of a mystic 
tan bi compared to that of a lone traveller in this mundane world. 

the life a myslk beootnee at once eablixtie on account of his 
tieing anaiooi of every phase in life* He ie wiUhig to embiaoe all the 
aorrowe, atlsedee and dteappointmente as giadiy as ka shoiiid have 
done In fogaid 10 dto baiter side of Ufa. Side by aide with thie dement 

1. R. G. Bhtfldarkar, cmecttd W&fftg, Hr. p. §4. 
a. Iyengar. Pbfutar Culture tn Kaeuiialta. p.ye. 
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df persbnal equanimity, dispasstonaten^s amd universal lovd, he also 
possess^ a full faith in the supreme* powef, to whom hd nlthlBateiy 
surrenders his all-in-all. While this is the gist of m^ltism, the 
science of mysticism tries to divide all these factors piecemeal, and 
thus tries to trace the historical aspect of the man and its Working. 

Like the other schools in India i.e. the Varakaris, Ramanandis, 
Caitanyas and others, the contribution of Karnataka in the field of 
mysticism is marvellous indeed. If we leave aside the school of the 
^nvaisnavas - which belongs more to the land of the Tamilians we 
find that the two schools of the VIrai»ivas and the l^sakuta 
originated and flourished in this land since the twelfth and the thir¬ 
teenth century A.D. respectively. Like all the other saints in India 
i.e. Jnanesvara, Ekanatha, Tukatama, Caitanya and others, the 
mystics belonging to these schools ^ve made all possible use of the 
pre-Vedic, Upani^dtc, Buddhist, Agamic lore and that contained 
mainly in the Bhagavata Purana, and have created their own 
enchanting structures only to plekse and please all those who are 
inclined towards this side in life. These two sdiools, xhhinly started 
by Basavetvara and Vyasaraya, have many features in oommon 
between them* 

In fact, after Buddhism and Jfainfsm, both th6)sd Schools we(re 
the first in Karnataka to adopt the language’ of the land, namely, 
Kannada, in expressing their own religiodS id^as. The maiO credit* 
however, must equally go to Ailama Prabhu and Basavesvara, as it 
should to Naraharitirtha and ^rlpadargya. Irrespective of the 
paraphernalia of the philosophical and religious terminology, namely, 
in matters of the naihes of gods (Visnn add ^iva), and modes 
worship etc., both these schools preach almost the sdme. jjrincipfeS 
of Ethics. As in the Virasaiva system, mystics like KanakadlSa 
and Purandaradftsa have taught the principles of non-disfinctroO of 
caste in the chuse of dfeVofion. Further consdousiy or uncoOscionsly 
they have felt the nearness of God, as being both within atfd WithOCft# 
though the terminology used for erxpressing this mode of ifttain- 
in# the highest stalo of bliss is different U. Anpbhava (Dasakuta) 
and Anubhava (Virasaivism). Like all the other schools in India 
both theee Hgve given liri^Ominance m t^e BhaktimSrga than the 
other two i.e^ Jnina and Karma rcspecliyely. 6ut the Virasaivas 
differ from the Harid&sas mainly in regard to their notion of God. 
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In fact like the Caitanyas of Bengal, the Vira^ivas have given 
predominance to the love element (as between husband and wife) 
while expressing their ideas of relationship towards God (cf. Infra). 
Apart from this, the Haridasas and VTra^ivas look towards God as 
father, mother and brother; and they revere him equally from a 
distance. Though the two schools philosophically disagree with each 
other-—one being Dvaita and the other akin to Advaita and 
Visis^dvaita, they both agree on one point that, the Bliss can be 
realized and enjoyed here as well as in the next world. 

With this brief survey we shall now deal with the main aspects 
of their teachings. 

( 2 } The Dasakuta 

It was early in the thirties of the sixteenth century that a group 
of mystics started a school, namely, the Dasakuta under the 
Presidentship of the famous VyAsariya (1446-1539 A. D.)—though 
the main ideas underlying the same were already watered and 
nourished by the great Naraharitirtha (1331 A. D.) and Sripftdar&ya 
(c« 1492 A. D.). The D&sakuta, meaning a gathering or group of 
slaves or servants of Hari began with a mild beginning and consisted 
of a few disciples among whom were the famous Purandara» 
Kanaka, Vijayendrasw&mi, Vftdirftjaand Vaikuntbadasa. Though 
the distinction between Dftsaru and VyAsaru came into existence 
in the time of VyasarAya alone, yet the expression assumed a 
different meaning afterwards, namely, the two branches of persons 
using the Kannada or the Sanskrit languages to convey their 
thoughts were to be called either as DAsaru or Vyasaru. A list of 
of about 200 names of the HaridAsas is discovered uptill now—in 
which are Included the names of three females The HaridAsaa 
were the staunch followers of the doctrine of Madhva. They have 
produced a vast literature on different subjects and have composed 
innumerable songs on mysticism (cf.also et«;^a ’Literature*)* 
DarkNiChtoftbe Soul:* 

Whereas the philosopher always moves in an atmosphere of 
intellectual thouRbt, the mystic, on the other hand, roams within the 

1 . Kermarhur Kehundenl, TAs HaridiMas of Kafmi^ka^ p. 10, 

2. The Tmiiliillpns aidc^ted in this chapter ere from the **tho 
HmridSiOO of Karmi\^a^. 
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world of intuition. In fact, the first stage (A mysticism consists of 
repentance and self*purification« St. John of the Cross designates 
this as the *Dark Night of the Soul*. Farther the beginning of this 
stage in the life of man takes place even with a small incident. The 
particular incidents of the nose-ring, or the regaining of life, or the 
defeat in battle really acted as land*marks in the lives of the great 
Purandara, Jaganuatha and Kanakadasa respectively. With the 
initiation of this stage the Haridasas have expressed their complete 
repentance for their past sins and a consequent disgust with the 
mundane existence i.e. land, money and woman. Purandara was 
now tired of visiting the doors of others like a dog,^ and ^ripadaraya 
once even thought of hanging himself to the branches of a tree.‘ Yet 
oat of these troubles and turmoils the Haridasas fall back upon the 
help of God who alone is their saviour. Here is a sublime song of 
Kanakadasa wherein he draws a distinction between God and himself; 

am very humble and poor, and Thou art the giver to all the 
world. I am without any intelligence. When considered, 
Thou art the bestower of salvation of great merit. What 
do I know of Thee ? Thou art the image of best intellect. 
Is there anyone that is like Thee ? Oh Lord protect us” 

Nature of God: Purandara entreats God with an oath.^ If 
God has saved the saints of the past, namely, Pralh&da, Bali, Ajamila 
and others, how can he not save him who has surrendered bis all- 
in-all ? GocMs all-pervading, omniscient and omnipotent. He is 
the Supreme Lord and mother, father and brother of the devotee and 
the world. The devotee fully relies on God and tries to merge in 
his divinity*keeping himself alo<rf as a separate entity. ' In fact 
Sripadaraya's only prayer is: 

*'Let my head bow down at Thy feet* Oh Hari, let my eyes of 
knowledge gaze at Thy figure etc.” * 

Thus be submits all his personal belongipgs at the) feet of 
God. 

1. Purandara K, Pi. II, 167. 2. Sri^idariiy#*, X,, 59# 

3. Harihhakiisira, 49. 

4. Purandara K. Pt. Il, 167. 

3. X. 14* 
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Realisation: And thus the next stage of self-realization begins 
to dawn upon the mystic. Purandara» Kanaka, Vijayadftsa and 
Gop&lad&sa have all given expression to this stage of realization* 
Purandara says: 

^'Purandata Vithala dwelling in my heart is obtained) what else 
is requited ? (II, 71) ^ 

Or even Kanaka expresses: 

*'0 Hari the highest goal is achieved by me for Aver. Thou 
Thyself art my preceptor. Thou hast captured my mind 
and made it rest at thy feet, and I am afraid of none.*’ * 

SaUitel'a; The great Leibnitz has given a correct expression 
in regatd to the Cobwebs of this evanescent samsara : “Would airy 
chan of sdUrid Understanding, who has lived long enough and has 
cneditAtleij ''6h ‘ the worth Of human existence, care to go 
through life’s poor play on any conditions whatever**? ’ Even the 
HaridKsas ate equally eloquent on the drifting nature of the mundane 
world. Nothing is permanent, neither land, money nor woman. 
Kanaka says: 

“This body, having appeared just like a buble on the surface of 
water, disappears. And in this big forest of Samsara, I am 
I6st {kdHbhakiisata, 75), 

Still the human being is possessed of pride and takes care of bis 
surroundings. But Kanaka just gives a beautiful simile; 

“Just Itkcf the image of mortar (situated) in a tower appeat^s to 
ha\^ borne the burden of the tower (itself), even so, who is 
actually beAf ittg the burddn of Samsara {HaribhaktiBarat 82). 

All the Haridasas have their own say on this point. 

RAlUitb adll Katina: All the Haddfisas are full believers 
in the doctrine of Rebirth add Katiha. 

: ThA vAty bAckbohe bf Hibdu philosophy and mysticism 
consists of a strong foundation of ethics. The Dhamma of thA 
great Buddha ,was also in our opinion] partly responsible for this. 

1. Vurandara, K. II, 71. 

2. Kanakadasa, K. I, 83. 

3. Radhakrishnan, History of Indian PhiMop^, 
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The Haruttsas have accepted all the modes of Ufe, namely^ J Dftoa,Bhakti 
and Karma respectively. They also give a due predominance to the 
devotional side of life* Purandara, Kanaka and Jagann&tha (cf. 
Yava kuladava^enu^in Harikathdmrtasdra) have clearly laid 
stress on the non-distinction of caste in the cause of devotion* 
KanakadS-sa does not believe in the divinity of the lesser gods Durgi. 
Mari, Cavadi, etc. Due predominance is given to the practice of 
Yoga too. Purandara has admitted the various kinds of Moksa (i.e, 
SSyujya, SSlokya, Sarupya and SAmlpya)^. Haridasas like VWiraja 
and others are staunch advocates of Madhvism alone^ though Vadiraja 
is responsible for the conversion of the gold-smith class in North and 
South Kanara into the fold of MAdbvism. The Haridasas have also 
dealt with the other topics: importance of Name, advice to mind etc* 
They have composed innumerable songs on Krsna and the other 
AvatSras of Visnu. Prasanna Vehkate^ has also written a work 
on ‘Radhavilas-campu*. 

(3) Virasaivism 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, however, maintained that this was a 
* new system by itself ’ and that expressions like Satsthala etc* 
occurring in it are not to be found in any older system.* In our 
opinion, the system is in no way * new ' to Indian religion and 
philosophy. It seems to be a direct development of the doctrine 
preached by the Mahesvaras. Like the Tamil ^aivas the VTrasaivas 
also call themselves as Mahesvaras. It is worth noting that the 
expression ‘ VIra * in ‘ VTrasaiva * looks like an imitation of the 
original expression * Vlramahesvara Further some of the 
terminologies are borrowed from the cult of the MAhesvaras* 
Tirumular, while dealing with the system of the Mahesvaras in the 
seventh Tantra of bis famous work the Tirutnandiram deals with 
the topic of the Sat-sthalas and refers to the six liiiigas i. e. Anda 
Lihga, Pinda Linga, Sadasiva Linga, Atma Lihga, JnAna Lihga, and 
^iva Lihga respectively. The above terminologies are partly to be 
found in the system of the Virasaivas also* 

The Vlra^iva school is now affiliated to the * moderate or sober * 
school of ^aivas known as the ^aiva-dar^na, or Siddbantadarsana 


1, V. 142, 

a. Bhandarkar, Vaifuj^pism, etc. p. 
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The Doctrine the Sat-sthalas 

(‘Fhe.realization practice of which leads to salvation ) 
I The Lin^sthalas 
The Supreme Entity Siva 
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(Cf. R. R. Diwakar, VacanaiS^trc&akasya, II, pp. 326-27 ) 
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as it is called by its followers.^ The Virasaivas ( Stalwart ^ivaa } 
are desianated as Lihg&yats. 

Originator of the System 

A great controversy has been mooted around the question as to 
the real founder of the system. Some are inclined to hold that Basava 
was the main founder of the sect, whereas others like Fleet believe 
that the real leader of the sect was Ekantada Ramayya.* There is 
also a general tradition^namely, that the very ancient ascetics who 
founded the sect were Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revaim, Marulai 
and Vi^varadhya, who are * held to have sprung from the five heads 
of Siva, incarnate age after age *. And according to this tradition 
Basava only revived the system. Brown proposed that these main 
founders were Aradhyas. Sir R. G. Bbandarkar jendorsed the view* 
point by adding : * Taking all the circumstances into cqnsideration 
what appears to be the truth is that the Virasaiva creed was reduced 
to a shape by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning 
and holy living, and the subsequent reformers such as Basava, gave 
it a decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character* 
And thus these two sects of the Vlra^iva faith came into 
existence.** Further, he postulates a period of about one hundred 
years between the origin and revival respectively of this system* 
But according to Farquhar, the five founders of the system probably 
seem to be the contemporaries of Basava, * some older, some 
younger However, the suggestion of Fleet that Ekantada 
Ramayya happened to be the leader of the new sect appeals to us 
especially in the light of the story recorded in the inscriptions located 
in the Somanatha temple at Ablur ( Dharwar District }•* The 
inscription belongs to the reign of Mabamandalesvara Kamadeva 
( 1181*1203 A. D.) of the Kadamba family of Hangal. 

The above story gives us a clear perspective regarding how the 
basis of the Vira^iva faith was being laid. And eventuadly it was 
only left for the great Basava to build a strong structure of philosophy 
on this foundation of Vlra^iva mysticism. Thus if we can make a 
distinction between these two t. e. Philosophy and Mysticism - we 

1. Bhandarkar, op. too. cit. 

2. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese DistriotSt p. 481. 

3. R, G. Bbandarkar, V. S. ( Collected Works. IV.) p. 191. 

4. Farqnbaf, op^ oit , p. 260. 

5. Fleet, 'Inscriptions at Abler*, H. /, V., pp. 213 ff. 
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may say tb^ the fir&t {ive^cf^^8, under l^ership of Elcfintadil 
R&mayya or Ekorftma were responsible for p^oipaulgating the sc^ol 
of mysticism, whereas Basava built a philosophical edifice over it. 
However we shall now study the life and personality of this great 
Basava. 

Basava 

Though the Viramiva school of mysticism uiust have come into 
existence prior to the period of Basfiva, still the life and teaching of 
Basava really added a system of glamour to it, so much so, that he 
vw later on considered even as an Avat&ra of Vr^bha or Nandi. 
Hpwev^, peculiarly like many other founders of philosophical schools 
in India, bis life also is shrouded in mystery. Various versions are 
current and they are recorded in different Kannada v orks e.g. Basava 
Pur^naf Cennahasava Purapa^ Sihgiraja Puratta, Basavaraja^ 
Vrsabhendra^Vijaya ojid Bijjalaraya Caritre^ The 
Basavarfijadeva-Ragale of Harihara gives a slightly variant version* 
Ojtherwiae the other PurAnas detail the traditional account. 

Basava was born at Bagewadi to his parents MlUiiraja and 
Madalambika. He was an Aradhya Brahmin. He was designated 
as Basava on account of his supposed character as an incarnation 
of Nandi or Vrsabha. The PurSnas generally maintain that he 
was the minister of Bijjala, and that he caused the murder of King 
Bijjala on account of the latter’s killing the two devoted Lingayats 
Halleya and Madhurayya. The Jain version maintains that he caused 
the murder of Bijjala because the latter had taken the beautiful sister 
of Basava as his concubine. As against the opinion of R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Fleet expresses the view that there is no evidence to 
prove that Basava caused the murder of Bijjala. ^ Basava is said 
to have become absorbed in Sahgmesvara at Kudal though the Jain 
version states that he committed suicide. His brother Cenoabasava 
also has attained great fame in the annals of Karnataka history. 

iri^e Re|igio^s of the Lin^^ycttg 

Over three millions of people have imbibed the spirit and cult of 
Lihgayatism, and they are mainly spread over the whole of the 
Bombay^KArnft^ka« the My^te teriritpty, the Nizam's Domi- 


1. Fleet. Dyn§sft$s of tho Kan^ru^ p, 481, 
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nioos and part of tho Madras Presidency. The five original^ 
monasteries described to have been established are as follows*: 


Monasteries 

(1) Ked&rn&th, Him&layas 

(2) Srilaila, Near Nandyal 

(3) BSIehalli, West Mysore 

(4) Ujjini, Beljary, Boundry 

(5) Benares 


First M^hant 

Ekorftma 
Panditaradhya 
Revana 
Mysore Masula 

Visvarftdhya 


Besides, there are monasteries in almost all the villages wherein 
the Lingayats are in predominance. And they all belong to one of 
the five main monasteries detailed above. The LingSyats are ordi¬ 
narily divided into four classes e.g, (1) Jahgamas, (2)* ^ilavants^ 
(3) Banajigas and (4) Pancamsftlis, respectively. 

The Jahgamas were not a ‘profligate class’ as Sir R.G. Bhandar- 
kar once pointed out. As we have seen elsewhere the Saiva 
ascetics had spread through every nook and corner in ancient India 
and evidently the Jahgamas later on formed part and parcel of the 
same. The Jahgamas were of two types e. g. (1) Jahgama house¬ 
holders and (2) Celebate Jahgamas. The latter class is held in high 
respect. The celebate Jahgamas get actual training in a monastery 
and receive initiation (diksa). 

They are again subdivided into two classes; (1) Gurusthalas 
and (2) Viraktas. The former are to look after the domestic rites and 
are entitled to become Gurus. The latter are to instruct people in 
matters religious and philosophical. The monasteries (including th^ 
five main monasteries) in which the former reside are called 
Gurusthalas, whereas those in which the letter preach and practise 
are designated bs Satsthalas* 

The Liagayat*: Every l^ingayat has to worship his Guru and 
the small ]LiQga« which he is ordained to wear *in a reliqumry hung 
rouQ4 his neckAfter the birth of the male-child the father’s Guru 
performs the eight-fold {astdvarana) ceremony, i. e. Guru, Linga, 
Vihhuti, Rudrdksa, Mantra, Jahgama, Ttriha and Ptasdda^ 


1, Farqnhar, An Outline of tho RoUgiouB LiUraiur§ of India, p. 260- 
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Thase are called the **eigbt coveriogs* as they are deemed to grant 
protection from any sin. 

At the time of the Dlk^ ceremony the mantra consists of 'Om 
Namah Sivaya.* The Guru holds the Linga in bis left hand, per¬ 
forms worship in the sixteen modes (Sochsopacara), and hands over 
the same to his ^isya in his left hand enjoining him to look upon it 
as his own soul, and then ties it round the neck of the disciple with a 
silken cloth by repeating the Mantra, But before taking the 
DIksa the Sisya performs the ceremony of five pots-which represent 
the five monasteries* As Farquhar observes, the five pots are placed 
exactly as the symbols used by the Smartas in their private worship 
are placed. 

Lingayats have to perform the worship of the Linga twice 
every-day. On the arrival of their Gurus, they have to perform the, 
Padodaka-ceremony in the usual sixteen-fold manner ( So^asopa- 
cara ). 

The Lingayats can be divided into two classes ; 

^1) The Lingayats proper, and the (2) Aradhya Brahmins. They are 
spread over in the Kannada and Telugu Districts. The latter have 
more affinities with the Smarts Brahmins, and wear a thread (Yajno* 
pavlta) clung with the Linga. In our opinion, they seem to have 
^been the first people who accepted Brahmanism, and that they 
retained both the traditions—the original worship of the Linga and 
the later acceptance of the Brabmanical cult of the Upanayana 
ceremony etc. They need not be considered as ‘outcast Lingayats* 
•as some scholars propose to hold them. 

They bury their dead. There is no objection to widow remar¬ 
riage amongst them. 

Vlrasaiva Philosophy* 

The supreme Being of the Universe is the absolute, highest 
Brahman^ which is characterised by existence (sat), intelligence (cit) 
and joy (Ananda). It is the essence of Siva (svatatva) and is desi- 
;Rnated as sthala. The word sthala is interpreted invarious ways : 

1. Farquhar, o^. cir,, p. 261. 

2. We have mainly followed Sir R, G. Bhandarkar*a analysis in this 
coQUeotion, cl. V, S. etc, (Ed. Collected Works, Vol. IV ) pp. 191 ff. 
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{!) The varidns taitvas or principles exist in the Supreme BeinR 
origioatly, and even after the dissolution of the nniverse they resold 
themselves into it. Hence by splitting the word Sthola as Stha 
{sthana) + la (laya -- resolving) we get the right interpretation of the 
word; (2) secondly, the **name is given to it also as it is the support 
of the whole material and spiritual world -and holds all powers, all 
luminaries, and all souls. It is the resting place of all beings, of all 
worlds, and of all possessions. (In fact), it is the highest place to be 
attained by those who seek the highest happiness, and, therefore, it is 
called the one only and non-dualist sthala (position).** 

The Sthala becomes divided itself into two, namely, Lihga 
sthala and Ahga-^sthala, This is due to the agitation of its innate 
power (sakfi). Lihgasthala is the Siva or Rudra and Ahgasthala is 
the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. Eventually there is a 
similar division in Sakti also e. g. into Kala and Bhakti which restore 
themselves to Siva and the individual souls respectively. The Sakti 
leads to action and entanglement with the world, whereas Bhakti 
acts in the opposite direction and leads towards final deliverance, and 
brings about the union of the soul and Siva. 

The Lihga is of Siva himself. The Lihga-sthala is divided into 
three components : (1) Bbavalinga, (2) Pranalinga and (3) Istalinga. 

The Bbavalinga is without any parts {kala) and is to be per¬ 
ceived by faith. It is simple sat (existence), not conditioned by 
space or time, and is higher than the highest. The second is to be 
apprehended by the mind and has parts and is without parts. The 
third has parts and is apprehensible by the eye. This confers all 
desired {ista) objects and removes afflictions; or it receives its name, 
because it is worshipped (tsta) with care. The PrAnalinga is the 
intelligence (cit)of the supreme soul, and Istalinga the joy The 
first is the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the 
third the gross form, corresponding to the soul, life and the gross 
form. They are characterized by use (prayoga\ formulas {mantras) 
and action {kriya). Each of these three is divided into two: the 
first into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga^ the second into Caralinga 
and Sivaltnga, and third into Gurulinga and Scdralingd* These six 
are operated on by six ktods of Saktts, and give rt$e to the following 
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six ^orms : Cit-sakti, Pifra-sakii, Adi^iakti, Icchu-i^kti, Jnana- 
sakti and Kriya^sakti respectively. These form also the ways of 
looking at God. 

The summum bonum of life consists of a union of the individual 
soul with Siva (Samarasya). But as Sir R. G. Bbandarkar would 
suggest that, “the goal thus pointed out does not involve a per¬ 
fect identity between the supreme and the individual souls, or 
shaking oS of individuality and becoming a simple soul unconscious 
of itself, which is the doctrine of the great non-dualistic school of 
Sankara. But according to him again there is a difference 
between the system of RAm&nuja and VIraiaivism, in so far as, 
according to the latter, God possesses a power which leads to crea¬ 
tion (and thus, it is the power that characterizes God ) whereas the 
rudiment of the soul and of the external world is His characteristic 
according to the former. Therefore, rightly does the learned scholat" 
designate the system of the LingAyats as a school of qualified spiritual 
monism. 

As noted above the Bhakti forms the main characteristic of the 
soul. It is a tendency which leads towards the final realization and 
consists of three stages, and corresponding to these, the Angasthala 
also is divided into three components. We are giving in a tabular 
form all the results of this system. 

Virasaiva Mysticism 

“ Do not think that I am a helpless woman and threaten 
I fear nothing at your hands. I shall live on dried leaves; 
and lie in swords. Cennamailik&rjuna, if you will. I shall 
give up both body and life to ycu, and become pure. 

This was the way in which the great Basava had 
infused the thrilling note of mysticism in the mind of 
the masses. The Virasaivas, like the other saints of the 
world, i. e. Plotinus, Jnanesvara, MIrAbai, Caitanya, Purandara, 
Kanaka and others, had imbibed this spirit of optimism in regard to 
the life in man, let him or she be oi any creed, sex or community. 


1. Bbandarkar, p. l$5, 

2. Iyengar, Popular CuUur§ iu Hmmataka, p. 47. 
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Dalit Nitfht of the Sool : The Stvasaraoas Also passed Ifarougb 
this stage. Like others they felt the pangs oifSamsara, repented for 
their past actions; and now with full faith in God they placed them* 
selves at the mercy of God. Here is a snbihne psalm by Basava t 

** Spread not the green of the pleasures of the senses before 
me. What does the brute know but to bend to the grass ? 
Take away my distress, feed me with devotion, and give me a 
drink of good sense, Oh God Kuchla Saogama 

Nature of God: The Vlra^iva saints have vehemently 
expressed their views in regard to the all«pervading characteristic of 
God. Here is a sublime song by Allama: 

In hill, valley and cave he said, and in flood and field, every 
where he saw God. Wherever he oast his eyes, there was 
God. Unseen of eye, invisible to mind, here, there and every, 
where was God Guhesvara overflooding in space. Or 
again, He knows not diminution nor growth. He does not 
move. He is the endless victory. Our Guhesvara is the light 
within light. ” 

Or sometimes the love element, like that of Caitanya pre^ 
dominates. Cennamallikarjuna expresses: 

‘*1 have bathed and rubbed on tumeric and have worn apparel 
of gold, come my lover; come my jewel of good fortune; 
your coming is to be the coming of my life. Come, Oh come.”* 

RealizatidU (AntibhAva) : After these entreaties and self-sur¬ 
render before God, the devotees enjoy the highest state of Bliss. 
Here is the perfect song of MahSdeviakkS who sees God everywhere: 

”The one has become the five elements. I'he sun and moon, 
Oh God, are they not your body ? I stand up and see ; you 
fill the world. Whom then shall I Injure ? O Rftmanath*'!* 

BasavA, Altama and others also reached this stage. 

1. IWd., p. 30. 

2. Ibid,, p, 38. 

3. iHd. p. 30. 

4. Ibid., p. 54. 
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Ethics: The tcachiogs of the ^vastcanad had asti^ngand 
firtp ethical backgrouad. Aqcordiag. to them full faith in God 
CjPhakti and BhAva)» JhAaaand Karma were the uecessary requi* 
sitqs for attaining the final stage of being in tune with the Infinity* 
They believed in the doctrine of Re-birth and Karma. They <did not 
believe in the existence of many gods. They were against the 
restrictions of caste in the cause of*Jevotion. Their main contribu¬ 
tion to the philosophy of mysticism is their idea of ^communal pro¬ 
perty**. 'Our earnings are also meant for the devotees of God.^ 
Both Basava and Allama preached it. Besides this they preached 
the Virasaiva religion equally sincerely as the HaridAsas did. They 
also preached that worship of God should be performed with full faith. 
We shall end this brief survey only with the truthful statement of 
the eminent Kannada writer Masti Venkatesh Iyengar: '' The 
Virasaiva movement made a great experiment. In revulsion from a 
dead formalism which seems to have been the prevailing feature of 
popular religion in those days, it emphasised the share of the mind 
and the heart is anything worth the name of religion and invited all 
people to realization." ^ This marvellous system included people 
of all castes and communities and it has done a great service to the 
masses even to this day. 

IV Religion and Religious Sects 

The earliest religion of the land consisted of the worship of the 
Divine Triad consisting of Siva, P&rvati and KArttikeya, and the 
Linga, Sun and others. The NAga worship seems to have been in 
vogue as the representations and inscriptions of the time of the Cuto 
SAtakarnis indicate it. The famous TAlgunda inscription of t^ 
Kadatnbas refers to the Pranave^vara temple at which SAtakarni and 
other kings had formerly worshipped.* The Kadambas were evidently 
the devotees of Siva as the traditions of their origin and the expres¬ 
sion Mukkaom Kadamba would prove Jt. The Kadambas and the 
CAlukyas were th^ worsbippeis of Kflrttiki^ also* Besides the Gnttas, 
Sindas, the FAndyas and other dynasties are closely rdated to 
l^atvism. The various sects of the PAiupatas, KAlAmukhas* Goravas 
and others came into vogue during the early period* 


1. Ibid., p. 56. 
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Besides, the two of the best Saiva systems of Siddbfotism and 
VIrasaivism origfioated in KarnAjaka* 

Along with the tradition of Saivism we find that the worship of 
the Hindu Trinity Brahma, Vi^u and Maheivara came into vogue 
during the time of the Calukyas. The caves at Badami and Elephanta 
are specific instances in this connection. L*ater the cult of Hari* 
hara also was introduced in this land. The famous systems of 
Vai^avism, M&dhvism and ^rl-Va snavism were also ushered in this 
land. They are still the living religions to-day. Side by side with 
Hinduism, the other religions like Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity 
and Islam became the features of Karnataka religion. We are not in 
a position to deal here with all the problems in detail. Still one fact 
can be very much easily perceived that, with the exception of the 
Muhomedans, all the followers of the other religious systems sejem to 
have observed religious tolerance. It is really unique that at Belg&ml 
(or Belgamve) there were the temples of Hari, Hara, Kamal&sana, 
Vltaraga and Buddha respectively.^ 

We shall now give a brief survey of the early development of 
the religions and sects below. 

The teachings of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Basava had 
their own effect on the minds of the people and ail these along with 
Jainism developed and prospered during the historic period. We shall 
deal with this problem in brief in the following pages. 

(i) Buddhism 

As Dr. Altekar has rightly pointed out, ^Buddhism was never sa 
strong in KarnaUka proper. The highest number of the Buddhist 
population in the 7th century A. D. could not have been more than 
10,000*.* It was since the time of Asqka that Buddhism began to 
make its appearance in Karnataka. Asoka had set up the Edicts at 
different places, i. e. Siddapur, MAsU, KopbAl etc. They contain 
precepts of general Dharma. It is also worth noting that the 
Kannada merchants from Banavasi and other places mgde rich and 
munificent donations towards the construction of the bmoiia caves 
at KArli, Kanheri and other Buddhist establishnifnts. The Cbioese 

1. JB. C.. VII, ik. 100. 

2. Althkar, of eit., p. 271. 
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KaRakanedit Gui^enA. Eli<»rya-’all of whom coaUibotad to 
the foundation and later developmeat of the Ptavida Sangha and 
thus spread the religion in the Tamil, Tehigu and other parts of 
Karnataka. It should be noted in this connection that after the 
advent of especially ^ivism. Jainism begins to decline. 
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•—and Mahara^ra, boandaries of. 
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sent tOi 24. 
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Saivism, cf. Philosophy. 
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Slavery, institution of, 112. 
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